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THE NORTHERN GRAIN COM- 
PANY’S NEW ELEVATOR “B” 
AT MANITOWOC, WIS. 


Situated as it is, on Lake Michigan, midway be- 
tween the northern and southern limits of the state, 
Manitowoe, Wis., has many natural advantages as 
a cleaning and shipping point for grain arriving 


from Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota and the North- 
west. Its harbor is one of the best on the lakes. 


The town is located on the Northwestern and Wis- 
consin Central railroads and on Manitowoc River, 
which affords an entrance for the largest boats. 

It was in February, 1897, that the Northern Grain 
Co. of Chicago opened there its elevator “A,” with 
a capacity of 800,000 bushels. The grains handled 
were oats, chiefly, then wheat, barley, rye and corn. 
The velume of business has grown steadily, and a 
new elevator has just been completed, an illustra- 
tiom of which appears on the first page, which will 
handle flaxseed in addition to the grains which went 
into the old house. 


The new elevator is 126x110 feet. 166 feet in 
height and has a capacity of 640,000 bushels. The 


foundation was put in by the owners, the Northern 
Grain The Barnett & Record Co. of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., were the contractors for the super- 
structure. The plans and specifications for the 
foundation and superstructure and all the details 
for the machinery were made by John S. Metcalf & 


Co. 


Cu, engineers, Chicago. 
The elevator is on Manitowoc River about one- 
fourth mile from its mouth. It has a pile dock 


frontage of GOS feet. It is located on the North- 
western Railroad and two tracks enter the building. 

The foundation consists of piles driven 16 in a 
group. Each group is covered with timber grillage, 
on which rest the dimension stone piers. The 
cupola is 76 feet in height from the top of the 
bins and is supported by independent posts run- 
ning from the first story girders to the top of the 
bins. These posts are capped with oak corbels, on 
rest 12x12-inch sills. The bins are of ordi- 
nary plank construction, ranging in thickness from 
6 to 16 inches. There are 92 in all, with a capacity 
running from 2,000 to 8,000 bushels. 

There are two unloading legs with a capacity of 
10,000 bushels per hour each, and three shipping 


which 


legs with a capacity of 10,000 bushels per hour 
eacb. Two of the shipping legs can be used for 


unloading cars if necessary. There are nine small 
eleyator legs running from the basement to the top 
of the bin story, which take the grain from two 
1,200-bushel oat cHppers, six 2,500-bushel separators 


and an aspirator. All the dust collected from 


the several cleaning machines and from the 
louse sweepings passes through this aspirator, 


making a last separation before discharging the 
dust into the furnace. Thus, if there is left any- 
thing of value from the cleaning machines, it is 
taken out, instead of being sent on to the furnace, as 
is usually the case. This is an entire new feature 
of the elevator and is expected to be a paying inno- 
ration. 

All of the Cyclone Dust Collectors, discharge their 
dust into a screw conveyor, which conveys it to 
the aspirator. The air from all of the dust collec- 
tors is discharged into a specially constructed cham- 
ber 6 feet wide, 14 feet high and 126 feet long, the 
full length of the building. This room is lined with 
iron, making it as near as possible fireproof, and 
the bottom is hoppered to a screw conveyor, which 
runs the full length of the room. This screw con- 
veyor all accumulations of dust from the 
chamber to the aspirator, which discharges it into 
the furnace. The air discharged from the dust- 
room is taken through a galvanized iron pipe five 
feet in diameter, out 1o a 6-foot sewer. 

This dust chamber is something unique in eleva- 
tor construction. By its use no air or dust what- 
eyer is blown from the building, a fact which prob- 
ably could not be cited in the case of elevators built 
previous to the Manitowoc house. The dust cham- 
ber heing lined with iron, it is rendered practically 
fireproof. This departure in dust handling devices 
is expected to add greatly to the efficacy of the entire 
plant. 
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In the cupola there are four 1,500-bushel and one 
1,200-bushel scales. Over these scales are five 1,500- 
bushel garners. The distributing spouts are all of 
iron and of the Mayo patent. On the water side 
of the elevator is a marine leg of boom and yoke 
style, which has a capacity of 4,000 bushels an hour. 
It is of sufticient height to go into any vessel on the 
lake. The elevator has four dock-loading spouts 
and two car-loading spouts. 

The power house is of brick, with concrete roof 
supporied on steel I-beams, and covered with 5-ply 
tar felt and grayel. Its dimensions are 41x60 feet. 
It has a separate dust storage room, also of brick, 
26x9 feet. This room holds the accumulations of 
dust in the event of there being more than the 
furnace can handle at any one time. An oil room 
also adjoins the engine house. 

The power transmission from the engine to the 
cupola of the elevator is through a separate tower. 
A passenger elevator and stairway are also in this 
tower. This makes the elevator entirely cut oft 
from the power plant. 

The engine is a high-pressure Corliss of 300 horse 
power. The boilers are three in number, of hori- 
zontal, tubular type,-72°inches in diameter and 16 
feet long. All the power plant buildings are fire- 
proof. The power house also contains an engine 
for the electric light plant, The stack is of brick, 
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11 feet square at the base and 144 feet in height. 
The elevator is sided with galvanized corrugated 
iron and the roof is covered with tar felt and gravel. 
It is furnished with fire pump and standpipe, with 
hose valves on every floor. A car puller of double 
drum style, fitted with 5-inch wire rope, pulls cars 
on the two tracks of the elevator. 

As the illustration shows, the elevator is hand- 
some and modern in appearance and its interior is 
ou a parallel with the outside. For a cleaning and 
clipping elevator it is one of the best houses ever 
coustructed, with more new features than any ele- 
vaicr in the country. It was specially designed to 
do the best class of work of that character that has 
heretofore ever been done. 

The Northern Grain Co. of Chicago, owner of the 
new plant, is well known in the Northwest. The 
officers of the company are: O. W. Mosher, presi- 
dent; Jas. G. Martin, vice-president and general 
manager; R, L, McCormick, secretary and treasurer. 


It is less than ten years since Oklahoma was 
thrown open to settlement. Now her population 
is estimated at 330,000, and her 1898 wheat crop 
at 40,000,000 busnels—or nearly two-thirds that of 
IXansas. 

A grain dealer in Guthrie County, Iowa, stirred 
up his village ihe other day by the following 
“local” in the town paper: “Every woman haying 
to build her own fires can have a load of corn 
cobs at my elevator free gratis. Every man who 
makes his wife build the fires and will ‘fess up’ 
to it can have two,” 


THE ELEVATOR AT HALIFAX,N.S. 


The new elevator which is to be erected at Ffali- 
fax, N. S., by the government, to facilitate handling 
grain for export, will be 194x137 feet and 155 feet 
high, with power house 44 feet square, located at 
the northeast corner of the site. The belt gallery 
to the wharf will be G5 feet long, traveling over the 
roof of the freight shed of the wharf. The new 
wharf will be 696 feet long and 160 feet wide, with 
five railway tracks running the full length. 

In the meantime, as the work of building both the 
wharf and eleyator is progressing slowly, a deputa- 
tion from Halifax, headed by the mayor, on October 
21 appeared at Montreal to urge upon the provincial 
ministers the necessity of providing a floating cle- 
vator to handle the business coming to the city. 
This elevator would cost $15,000. The ministers 
promised an early consideration. 


A TEXAS ROASTING EAR. 


Like ourselves, we imagine most of the readers 
of the “American Elevator and Grain Trade” will 
be surprised to learn that the city of Sherman, 
Texas, is 50 years old. Such is the fact, however, 
for on August 6 last the city celebrated its 50th 
anniversary. One of the features of thai celebra- 
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tion was an industrial, or trades, parade, composed 
of some 80 or more floats. Among these was one 
by the firm of Pittman & Harrison, wholesale grain 
dealers of Sherman (members of the Texas Grain 
Dealers’ Association, of which Mr. Harrison is 
president). The float was an elephantine rcproduc- 
tion of the firm’s trademark, and is shown in the 
accompanying picture made from a _ snap-shot 
photograph of the float. It must have been a very 
artistic piece of work, for of ail the floats in the 
parade none were more highly complimeuted by 
the people and press of Sherman. It is evident, too, 
that Secretary Tyler and the corn men in Decatur 
and Macon county, Ulinois, must look to their 
laurels in this business of showing up san ple roast- 
ing ears. 


THE KANSAS ASSOCIATION. 


$-> 

Secretary Smiley’s circular letter of November 1 
advises the members of the action of the Associa- 
tion’s short-weight committee in Kansas City sub- 
stantially as reported elsewhere in this number. He 
advises members to mail full particulars of every 
shipment to Kansas City to Mr. G. N. Consley, 612 
Exchange Building. He says: “I would request that 
each member know positively the amount he loads - 
onto the ear, weighing it, not estimating it with a 
tape line,” giving also car number and initial and 
road shipped over. 


There was an unusually heavy movement of 
wheat to Seattle and Tacoma during October, 
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A. H. BEWSHER, SECRETARY. 


A. H. Bewsher, who, late in August last, sue- 
ceeded W. H. Chambers as secretary of the Ne- 
braska Grain Dealers’ Association, is a Pennsyl- 


yania-New Yorker come West—a not bad combina- | 


tion, by the way. Moreover, he is young, and as 
our portrait tells you, good looking; and although 
he now modestly protests that he has hardly gotten 
the secretaryship harness fitted to himself as yet, 
he has already in bis Nebraska work given prom- 
ise of the stuff that is in him as an organizer and 
mediator. 


Mr. Bewsher was born in Philadelphia in 1866, 


but spent the greater part of his life, up to his twen- 


A. H. BEWSHER, SECRETARY. 


tieth year, in’Albany, N. Y. In 1888 he took to the 
road, traveling in the West for a wholesale dry 
goods house at Atchison, Kansas. After a year in 
that capacity, he resigned to become bookkeeper 
for a wholesale grocery house in the same city, 
being yery soon promoted, howeyer, to the impor- 
tant position of credit man for the firm. He re- 
mained in this position for four years, 
accepted a position with Greenleaf & Baker, now 
the Greenleaf-Baker Grain Company of Atchison, 
with whom he remained until selected to succeed 
Mr. Chambers, vesigned. During his connection 
with this house, Mr. Bewsher had charge of their 
business in the southeastern states, and afterward 
traveled for them in the states west of the Mis- 
souri River. During these years especially, there- 
fore, Mr. Bewsher spent the greater part of his 
time among the country grain dealers, making ac- 
quaintances, accumulating information and acquir- 
ing experience, which now will undoubtedly be of 
great value both to himsclf and to the Nebraska 
Association. 

Mr. Bewsher'’s personal characteristics, no less 
than the experience mentioned, promise for him a 
large measure of success in his new position.. He 
is genial and pleasing in his manner, he has tact 
and also sincerity, he writes well and is able to 
make a dignified, sensible and forceful address. 
Evidently, from sil we hear of Mir. Bewsher, he 
is a man of good common sense, and is not in the 
least weighted down by a lead of impracticable 
flapdoodle, which has no place in the equipment 
of men in his position and business. 7 

Mr. Bewsher says his ‘‘pet hobby” is the con- 
tract system. ile believes every grain dealer who 
agrees with a farmer for the purchase of grain 
should receive and give a written form of contyact, 
setting forth the terms and conditions of that con- 
tract-agreement, and that all grain dealers in a 
state should use the same identical form of con- 


and then’ 


tract. He hopes, after some other necessary re- 
forms are made in Nebraska, to bring about this 
reform also. If be shall accomplish this aim, he 
will not have served his Association in vain, were 
all else he might do a failure. 


WHAT HAS MUTUAL INSURANCE 
DONE FOR IOWA ELEVA- 
TOR MEN? 


{From a paper contributed by F. D. Babcock of Ida 
Grove, Iowa, to the proceedings of the annual meeting 
of the Grain Dealers’ National Association at Chicago, 
November 2 and 3, 1898. | 


Sitting in my office one hot day in August, 1896, 
trying to figure out sufficient profit from five ele- 
vators located in the Maple River Valley (the gar- 
-den spot of Lowa) to pay the premiums on a reason- 
able amount of fire insurance, a gentlemanly agent 
for the so-called “Iowa compact’ stepped in to say, 
Lt am very sorry, but the Blank Company declines 
to carry your risk at 3% per cent per annum; but 
T will try and get it carried in some other company. 
But I think it would be surer if you would consent 
to pay the regular ‘board rate,’ which on this risk 
is 334 per cent.” 

Of course, I paid the rate, as insurance was neces- 
sary. Contemplating seriously this matter, and be- 
ing secretary of the Grain Shippers’ Association of 
Northwest Iowa, whose affairs were in excellent 
working order, I determined to see if something 
could not be done to relieve the grain men of these 
excessive charges for insurance. A postal card vote 
was taken, and a large number of shippers were 
favorable to the organization of a “Mutual,” which 
we at once set to work to accomplish. 

By the end of 1896, our articles of incorporation 
were on file with the Secretary of State, and ap- 
proved by the State Auditor, according to law. But 
we could not begin business until we had the full 
amount of $100,000 of risks to write; and as we had 
no agents, it was not until September 15, 1897, that 
we were ready to begin business. On that date we 
issued our first policy and wrote risks amounting to 
$103,000. 

Our plan is purely coéperative. AS a basis, we 
accept “board rates,” and collect exactly one-half 
of them. We do not take notes, nor levy any es- 
‘sessments, unless there are losses to pay. We write 
all policies for five years, and collect one-half the 
rate for one year, with a fayorable rule for can- 
cellation at any time. We charge a membership 
fee of $1.00 and a policy fee of $1.00—only one mem- 
bership fee for five years, no matter how many 
policies. We will not write in one risk more than 
$2,000, but will write as many risks as desired for 
one member, if the risks: are detached. 

But this does not answer the question nominated 
in my subject, namely, “What Has Mutual Insnur- 
ance Done for Iowa Grain Men?’ For those who 
have not placed any insurance witi us, we haye 
done nothing, except that we have enabled some 
of them to get cheaper insurapce because we exist. 
For those who have placed insurance with us last 
season, we have done more. We have carvied their 
insurance for fourteen months, at one-half of the 
cost for one year in the “compact companies.” We 
have set apart a small surplus, and have a comfort- 
able amount in the treasury besides. We have not 
grown rapidly, but have written about $250,000 of 
insurance. We now write any good risk, 2s well as 
grain elevators, etc. Should we go out of business 
to-day, we have saved our policy holders over $5,000. 

Fortunately, we have not yet met with any losses. 
Neither do we want them. But if they come, as 
come they will, the saving we have made to date is 
ample apology for our existence. We cannot and 
do not write insurance outside of Iowa. Bankers 
and commission merchants accept our policies as 
collateral security for advances. The acrual cost of 
our insurance for one year, which also included the 
expense of incorporation and amendment, has been, 
on risks averaging 3 per cent board rates, ninety 
cents per $100. Doubtless older insurance compa- 
nies can show figures more favorable to theif policy 
holders. But these are our figures, and they are 
very satisfactory to our members. We ask the co- 


operation of Iowa grain men who want insurance 
for protection, and not for speculation. 


GEORGE B. DEWEY. 


The subject of this sketch is not the famed 
“Dewey of Manila,’ but among his friends he is 
just as famous an individual as is the celebrated 
captor of the Philippines. He is a fighter, moreover; 
for he served three years with the Twenty-fourth 
Indiana Battery iui the Southern States, during the 
late civil war, and his friends say that the only 
reason our Mr. Dewey could not have won the battie 
of Manila, as well as the admiral, is that he could 
never have made a campaign on water. Yet there 
might be even a difference of opinion on that ques- 
tion. Mr. Dewey has done most of his campaign- 
ing among regular western grain dealers, howeyer, 
and a large army of them is strongly attached to 
his commercial standard. 

George B. Dewey, traveling representative for Mil- 
mine, Bodman & Co. of Chicago and New York, 
was born in Delphi, Ind., June 30, 1847. He entered 
Asbury University at Greencastle, Ind., in 1860, and 
remained in college two years. In 1862 he enlisted 
in the Twenty-fourth Indiana Battery and served 
three years with the Twenty-third Army Corps in 
the Southern States. He was mustered out of the 
army in 1865 and located in the state of Mississippi, 
where he joined a company and engaged in the 
business of raising cotton on a plantation that had 
been leased for the purpose. He remained there ove 
season and then became interested in the manage- 
ment of a Jinseed-oil mill at Logansport, Iud., and a 


GEORGE 


B. DEWEY. 


eottonsecd-oil mill at Selma, Ala. Disposing 
of his interest in this business, he was appointed 
chief clerk by Gen. Milroy, then Superintendent of 
Indian Affairs on the Pacific Coast, and remained 
in the West some years. On his return he located 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, and was engaged in the grain 
business in that city for several years. In 1891 he 
came to Chicago. and was employed by the firm of 
Lasier, Timberlake & Co. to travel for them, his 
territory being Ulinois, Indiana, Iowa and Minne- 
sota. In 1895 he was engaged by Milmine, Bodman 
& Co, to represent them on the road, and has been 
with this firm since that time. 

Mr. Dewey has a large acquaintance among the 
grain dealers in the country and desires to bear tes- 
timony to the high class of men who handle the 
grain productions of the country direct from the 
producer. In his experience he has found the suc- 
cessful grain buyers to be men of marked intelli- 
gence, strictly honorable in their dealings, and the 
leading citizens in their respective communities. 


The Kansas Grain Inspector’s report for Septem- 
ber showed receints of $3,165.40 and expenditures 
of $3,640.78, leaving a shortage for the month of 
$475.38. 
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THE CORNWALL CORN CLEANER. 


The corn crop of 1898 must now be got ready for 
the mark2t; and every shipper who knows how 
strict—or uncertain— the inspection is knows Low 
necessary it is that every ear of corn should be 
thoroughly cleaned to run that gauntlet. After 
many years of experieuce in constructing machines 
for this purpose, the Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co. 
placed on the market the Cornwall Corn Cleaner; 
and after many years’ trial, the universal verdict 
of all shippers who have used it is that they have 
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guarantee, that it will clean corn cleaner than 
any rolling screen machine eyer inyented, and that 
no corn is graded dirty after going through this 
machine. This alone will effect a saying that will 
soon pay for the machine, Considering its merits, 
it is claimed that this is the cheapest machine ever 
offered for cleaning corn. Once through is all that 
is needed. The sieves ave made adjustable, and 
sieves suitable for other kinds of grain can be used. 
It is particularly adapted for cleaning oats, using 
the corn sieves for this purpose. The oats will 
weigh several pounds heavier to the bushel after 


CORNWALL CORN CLEANER. 


neyer had their corn cleaned so perfectly clean, 
as with this machine. 

The main points of excellence ave the large hop- 
per, with the peculiar spreader therein, the spe- 
cial constructions of the sieve, and the two wind 
separations. The hopper is very large and roomy 
and has a spreader for spreading the ecb and shell 
corn in a perfect manner and without choking. 
The sieves are made of strips of sheet metal, as 
shown in the cut, and extend across the sieve frame 
from one side to the other, overlapping each other, 
but each strip is placed higher than the one below 
it, thus leaving a space for the small pieces of cob 
to ride over each strip unobstructed, and preventing 
clogging of the sieve. This peculiar construction 


running through this machine, with very slight 
wastage. In making this machine especially for 
oats the manufacturers put in an extra sieve for 
removing mustard seed. 

Further particulars will be sent on inquiry by 
the manufacturers. 


NEW ELEVATOR AT SUPERIOR. 


The plans and specifications for building a large 
stee{ elevator in: Superior have recently been per- 
fected by the engineer’s department of the East- 
ern Minnesota Railway Company and active work 
will be commenced early next spring, says the 
Evening Telegram of Superior. At the present time, 
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CORNWALL CORN CLEANER—SIEVE. 


is covered by a United States patent and is the } owing to the opening of the Fooston branch, the 


only form of sieve that will not clog. 

It is believed that this form of sieve corn cleaner 
has no superior and far ahead of any other machine 
yet invented for separating cob from shell corn and 
cleaning the corn for market. 

In operation the corn and cobs pass through an 
air separation, which removes the chaff, silks, husks 
and very light pieces of cobs. hey then pass on 
to the sieves, which remove the small pieces of ccbs 
(that no other cleaner has yet been able to remove) 
with the cobs and husks, if any, and the cora then 
passes into the large air trunk, which removes the 
shrunkén grains and light broken pieces of corn, 
leaving the corn perfectly clean. The screenings 
drawn out by the last air separation are caught 
in the screen box and can be ground into feed. 

The manufacturers claim for this machine, and 


elevators of the Great Northern system in Superior 
are crowded to the utmost capacity and it is this 
congested condition of things that has led to this 

decision by the managers of the road to build the 
| new house. The building of the power house, now 
in process of construction, is but a preliminary step 
to the building of the steel elevator, as the capacity 
of the power house is to be sufficient to furnish 
power to the projected elevator as well as to those 
already built. Electrical machinery will be used 
for running the machinery of the new building. 


EK. L. Southworth & Co. of Toledo, Ohio, on 
October 17, shipped 120,000 bushels of oats in 
three solid trains of 40 cars each, to Liverpool, via 
New York. It was the largest export shipment of 
oats ever made by Toledo. 
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UNIFORM GRADES. 


[A paper by E. R. Ulrich Jr., read at the annual meet- 
ing of the Grain Dealers’ Association, held at Chicago, 
Nov. 2, 1898. } 


The subject giyen me I believe is one on which 
we, as country elevator men, should look for a 
marked improvement, if we would but take the 
matter up through a good active committee in con- 
junction with the inspection departments of the 
various markets throughout the United States. 

The interior western shipper needs uniform grad- 
ing and the interior eastern buyer wants uniform 
grades; so that uo matter with what market he 
does business, he will be almost certain that, 
whether he sells his grain to John Smith of Chi- 
cago, or buys it from John Smith of Chicago, on 


| Chicago inspection, it will be the same as if it was 


sold to or bought of Joe Smith of Philadelphia on 
Philadelphia inspection. 

There is one class of dealers that no doubt would 
not be benefited, and that would not want uniform 
inspection. These are the mixers, or some of the 
elevator owners Gr operators, who sometimes like 
to have the standard pretty bigh where they buy 
and pretty low where they sell, thus enabling them 
to mix to a good advantage. 

Look at a few of the inspection rules, for in- 
stance, as they now appear on the different grades 
of corn in the different markets. In Chicago, the 
rules on yellow corn: “No. 1 yellow corn shail be 
yellow, sound, dry, plump, well cleaned.” “No. 2 
yellow corn shall be three-fourths yellow, dry, and 
reasonably clean, but not plump enough for No. 1.” 
“No. 3 yellow corn shall be three-fourths yellow, 
reasonably dry and reasonably clean, but not suf- 
ficiently sound for No. 2.” 

In Toledo: ‘No. 1 yellow corn to be sound, dry, 
and only slightly mixed with unsound kernels, and 
to be at least 95 per cent yellow corn.” “No. 2 yel- 
low corn to be reasonably sound, reasonably dry 
and reasonably clean, but not. good enough for No. 
1-yellow, and to be seven-eighths yellow corn.” *‘No, 
3 yellow corn to include all other corn not good 
enough for No, 2 yellow, may be slightly damp, 
but not so badly heated as to render it unmerchant- 
able.” : 

The Toledo grade of No. white corn: “To be 
white, sound, dry «und reasonably clean, and to 
contain not more than 5 per cent of colored corn;”’ 
and the Chicago grade No. 2 white corn “shall be 
seyen-eighths white, dry, reasonably clean, but not 
plump enough for No. 1.” 

I could cite a number of instances where the lack 
of uniformity in grades in the different markets 
was shown. In one case a dealer bought about 
10,000 bushels of grain at a certain station. He 
had it inspected in Decatur. The corn, which graded 
No. 4 in Decatur, he turned to Chicago, as that 
market was best for the lower grades. The corn 
which graded No. 3 in Decatur he turned to Toledo. 
On arrival the corn which he shipped to Chicago 
graded No. 8 in, Chicago, whereas it had graded 
No. 4 in Decatur, and that which he turned to To- 
ledo graded No. 4 in Toledo, whereas it had graded 
No. 3 in Decatur. 

Another instance: We shipped a car of corn to 
Toledo, which graded No. 4 in Toledo. A sample 
out of the same car we sent to Chicago, where the 
inspection department pronounced it No. 3, and said 
it would have graded No. 2 but for some bad grains 
which it contained. 

What we need are inspection rules in all the mar- 
kets which will be so similar that grain you are 
shipping to one market, if turned to another, will 
be almost certain to grade the same. In my opin- 
ion the inspection rules should be more explicit, 
and on each grade the rules should be so plain 
as to admit of but one construction. The percent- 
age of unsound kernels should be specified; the 
weight per measured bushel should be mentioned; 
the percentage of foreign substance, also, whether 
the grade admits of sprouted grains or not, and of 
musty smell or not. 

We do not think that rules reading as follows 
are worded as they should be: ‘‘No. 3 corn, to be 
corn reasonably dry, reasonably clean, but not good 
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enough for No. 2.” Or, “No. 3 yellow to include 
all other corn not good enough for No. 2 yellow; 
may be slightly damp, but not so badly heated as 
to render it unmerchantable.” According to this 
latter rule it seems to me either white or mixed 
eorn, if not good enough for No. 2 yellow corn, 
might be classed as No. 3 yellow. 

The country grain dealer heretofore, It seems, has 
had yery little to say as to the inspection rules in 
the different markets, whereas he should be enti- 
tled to some voice in the matter, as it is a matter 
in which he is vitally interested. You make a sale 
of 10,000 or 15,000 bushels of No. 38 corn for 20 
days’ shipment in a market where you have not 
shipped for some time. The corn is shipped—just 
such corn as on your previous shipments had graded 
No. 8. The corn arrives at destination and is in- 
spected; about half of it grades No. 3 and the kal- 
ance No. 4. What are you going to do about it? 
You appeal the inspection committee. The original 
inspection is sustained. So you have to take your 
medicine and gulp down a large-sized dose of expe- 
rience, and there it ends. 

Then take the inspection rules on oats. The To- 
ledo, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Newport News, Boston 
and New York inspection rules on oats seem to go 
more into details as to weight than some of the 
other markets, while they vary a good deal as to 
the weight per bushel of the different grades, Phila- 
delphia allowing, according to their rules in force 
Noy. 1, 1896, white oats No. 2. to weigh not less 
than 27 pounds per bushel; Newport News, accord- 
ing to their rules in force Sept. 2, 1895, re- 
quires No. 2 white oats to weigh not less than 28 
pounds, and the No. 8 white oats to weigh not less 
than 25 pounds per bushel; while the Philadelphia 
grade No. 8 white oats does not specify the weight. 
The Butfalo inspection rules of Novy. 21, 1892, 
specify that No. 2 white oats shall weigh 28 pounds 
per bushel and No. 8 white oats 23 pounds per 
bushel. The Toledo inspection rules of Wsbruary, 
1898, specify that No, 2 white oaits shall weigh 
not less than 30 pounds per bushel and No. 3 white 
oats shall weigh not less than 28 pounds per bushel 
and No. 4 white oats to weigh not less than 26 
pounds, thus taking a heavier weight on Ne. 4 
white oats than some of the other markets take on 
No. 3 white oats. 

Now, these differences in inspection rules are but 
a few that can be found by comparing the different 
standards which the different markets have adopted. 
What we, as country dealers, want, is a grade of 
No. 2 red winter wheat, a grade of No. 2 yellow 
eorn, a grade of No. 2 white corn, and a grade of 
No. 2 white oats, ete., ete., which will be the same 
in Kansas City, St. Louis, Chicago, Toledo, Detvoit, 
Buffalo, Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Baltimore 
and Newport News and all of our markets, and 
which is one and the same grade in each particular 
kind of grain, so that whether we make a sale in 
any one of these markets we will know that it will 
make no difference as to the grading whether it 
goes to this market or to that market. We want 
the rules to be so explicit and comprehensive, so 
that there will be no chance of misinterpreting 
them. 

In my opinion this is a field especially adapted for 
eultivation by our National Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, assisted by the different state organizations of 
grain dealers; and I think our organization should 
appoint a strong committee to take steps at once 
toward a meeting of our committee with the in- 
spection committees of the different boards of 
trade, to be held at an early date, with the object 
in view of a uniform set of inspection rules, to be 

“used in all the principal grain markets of the United 
States; and also that our organization shall pass 
resolutions having the above object in contempla- 
tion and recommending the various state grain or- 
ganizations to do likewise. This is my sincere de- 
sire. 

I think that the proper committee, with the lLelp 
of the various inspection committees of the differ- 
ent markets, and the inspection rules of the differ- 
ent markets, as they now are, with some revision 
and adding some very important points, could form 
rules which would be very good and which we 


could recommend and which we would be _ bet- 
ter satisfied either to buy on or sell by. 

In concluding, let me add that it is with genuine 
satisfaction I can look back at the records ‘of our 
grain which bas been inspected in Philadelphia. 
In doing so I cannet recall a single instance in 
years of experience where ow’ grain shipped there 
has graded below our expectations, and we have 
heard great numbers of cemplimentary remarks by 
other shippers regarding the just weights and in- 
spections in that market, which I think largely due 
to the sterling qualities and superior judgment of 
that prince of inspectors—Mr. John O. Boering. 1t 
was with pleasure that I read in the Worty-fourth 
Annual Report of the Commercial “Exchange of 
Philadelphia the report of the grain committee, es- 
pecially regarding Mr. Ieering, which reads as fol- 
lows: 

“Your committee takes great pleasure in render- 
ing a just tribute to the highly gratifying adminis- 
tration of the inspection department by your chief 
grain inspector, Mr. John O. Foering, and in add- 


ing that the reputation abroad of Philadelphia’s ° 


ent boards of trade and commercial exchanges, from 
the snow-capped Rockies to the sandy slopes of 
the Atlantic; and may the great Father of Waters 
bear on his bosom toward the tropics the same 
standard of wheat, corn and oats and other cereals 
as the fair mistress of the inland seas casts with 
her lavish hand toward the four corners of the 
earth. 


THE TOLEDO ELEVATOR RUINS. 


The illustration herewith of 


the ruins of the 
Union Blevator at Toledo, Ohio, gives a better 


idea than can any written description of the vast 
mass of grain which such a disaster transforms 
from a mobile bulk, when under the control of 
active machinery, to an inert mass or dead weight 
as pitiless as so much sand. The expiosion of 
September 20 left a veritable mountain of grain, 
which a hundred men, working steadily for 
twenty days, hac so far faited to remove that on 
October 10 there remained $100,900 worth still to 
be saved from the pile; and it was only on October 


RUINS OF THE UNION, ELEVATOR AT TOLEDO, OHIO. 


qualities and grades of grain stands unexcelled by ; 25, thirty-five days after the explosion, that the 


that of any other American port.” 

As shippers from the West we feel equally grat- 
ified with our good treatment at the hands of Mr. 
Foering, and nope to see his administration con- 
tinue for many years to come. If we country 
shippers can only get uniform inspection at other 
markets through the country which will be as fair 
to all as they have been on our grain for fifteen 
to twenty years in Philadelphia, we ask for no better 
grading. If the grades of grain from Philadelphia 
give as great satisfaction abroad as they give the 
western shipper to that market, the foreigners are 
certainly getting all they can possibly ask for. 
Long live the prince of inspectors. Mr. Moering; soon 
may Philadelphia lay claim to be queen of the 
grain exporting markets of our free America; and 
may the flitting sails and curling smoke of hundreds 
of grain-laden ships from that port tell to the 
world that Philadelphia, by her justice and equity, 
has become by right of conquest the queen of Amer- 
ica’s exporting grain markets. And may the motto 
of our most noble republic be ours as grain men 
also, as to this department of our world of com- 
merce: “Out of many” inspections one which shall 
be recognized by our National Grain Association, 
by our state grain associations, and by our differ- 


last of the victims was accounted for, when the 
men who were removing the grain found the 
charred remains of Sam Alexander and portions 
of another body believed to that of the son of 
Superintendent Parks. 

On October 17 the coroner's yverdict was given 
to the public. It found that fourteen persons were 
eremated, and that the lessees, Messrs. Paddock, 
Hodge & Co., are responsibie for the fire, and 
eharges them with gross neglect for failing to pro- 
vide the necessary machinery for preventing the 
accumulation of dust. 

Much of the grain in the pile shown in the pic- 
ture was uninjured by the explosion and fire, but 
much more was water-soaked and mixed with 
ashes and other debris. The fire in the mass con- 
tinued for weeks, however, and for nearly a month 
after the fire a stream of water was kept con- 
stantly running on the ruins. At that time the 
oats bins under the grain had not been touched 
by the wreckers, owing to the intense heat. 


The grain loading record at Seattle, Wash., was 
broken in October at the West Seattle Elevator, 
when 95,690 bushels of wheat in bags was loaded 
on board ship in 25% hours, 
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THE STORY OF AN INVENTION. 


Few great inventions have sprung full-fledged 
from the brains of their creators. On the contrary, 
they are of slow growth; the eyolution of a bald 
idea, itself familiar for years, or generations, or 
it may be centuries, before its full, or even par- 
tial, fruition may have been become the world’s 
possession. 

No more striking example of this development 
will occur to the reader than that of the screw 
conveyor, as made familiar by the H. W. Caldwell 
& Son Company of Chicago. 

At first thought one might refer the beginnings of 
this invention to the screw of Archimedes, a device 
for raising water for irrigation, familiar to all me- 
chanics; or to the conception, centuries later, of 
Oliver Evans, the great millwright, which he de- 


OLIVER EVANS’ CONVEYOR. 


Fig. 1. 


veloped in the screw conveyor of his famous “auto- 
matic mill,’’ or in his paddle conveyor for the hori- 
zontal moving of grain, flour, ete, as shown in 
igs. 1 and 2, taken from Evans’ book, “The Young 
Millwright and Miller’s Guide,” that rare mine of 
information for the curious student of mill me- 
chanics. The paddle conveyor, familiar to old mill- 
wrights, was made with wooden paddles for flights, 
the shanks being inserted spirally into an eight- 
sided wooden shaft. In the last named conveyor 
we find the real germ ofthe modern spiral conveyor. 
although it was many long years after Hvans had 
gone to his rest before the spiral conveyor had 
been practically developed by a better mechanical 
construction. All sorts of metal flights on wooden 
and metal shafts were tried with indifferent suc- 
cess,, until Mr. H. W. Caldwell took up the prob- 
lem. He was operating a grain elevator at In- 
dianapolis when, in 1875, after having suffered 


buyer had only to notice whether the flight ex- 
tended more than one revolution or but half-way 
to detect the difference. 

This: important improvement at once met with 
the recognition and approval of the widely di- 
versified industries interested in such a device for 
moving substances horizontally, and handlers of 
flaxseed and crushed stone, of malt, cottonseed 
and clay, of grain and flour, and of innumerable 
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“It is obvious that with the constant action of the 
spiral flight against the material conveyed, the less 
obstruction in the way of rivets or joints that is pre- 
sented to the passage of the material, the less will 
be the friction on the conveyor, and inasmuch as the 
rivets connecting conveyor flights are the part first 
attacked by wear, their absence would materially in- 
erease the durability of the conveyor. 

“Again, no matter how excellent the workmanship, 


THE SCREW OF ARCHIMEDES. 


other raw or finished products all testified to the 
adaptability of the Caldwell spiral- conveyor to 
iheir requirements. Mr. Caldwell, thereupon, re- 
tired from the grain business, and removing to 
Chicago, began in a modest way to put his con- 
yeyor on the market. His success was, of course, 
immediate and permanent; and his business has 
grown during the intervening years since quite 
in proportion to the development of this nation’s 


FIG. 2. 


WOODEN PADDLE CONVEYOR. 


repeated loss and annoyance through the mixing 
of grain in the conveyors, he deliberately devoted 
himself to the improvement of the spiral conveyor 
and made one that would fit the trough closely 
enough to clear it. 

The main feature of Mr. Caldwell’s invention is 
the “Caldwell Flight,’ shown in the three cuts 
marked Fig. 3, which is known whereyer the spiral 
conveyor is used. The metal dise was formed into 
a flight, thus making a conveyor true in its outer 
edge, with flights which cling to the sbaft and 
resist any tendency to slip or break down. The 
original flight has been variously imitated, but the 


business in lines to which his device is adapted. 

For over a quarter of a century the Caldwell con- 
veyor remained the standard of excellence; and 
now it appears that in this evolution of the screw 
conveyor the house of Caldwell is able to take 
one more step in the line of improvement which 
has made the name of Caldwell familiar to the 
mechanical world. This step is detailed in a little 
pamphlet just published, entitled, “The Story of an 
Invention,’ from which we have obtained some 
of the facts referred to above, and which will be 
sent by H. W. Caldwell & Son Company to the 
reader on application. The author says: 


a theoretically perfect spiral is practically impossible 
where the spiral is made in sections. It has also been 
developed by the users of conveyors that the best 
conveyor to use for carrying any material is one 
with as thin an edge as possible, consistent with 
sufficient strength to propel the material. The rea- 
son for this is that the edge, if thin, will enter the 
material like a shovel edge, and the frictional wear on 
the edge will be less than if a larger surface on the 
outer edge of the flight wears against the material. 
Inasmuch as the edge of the flight is apt to wear 
more rapidly than the face or surface of the flight, 
the best engineering practice dictates the thinnest 
edge to the flight, cousistent with the strength neces- 
sary to meet the lateral pressure of the material con- 
veyed. : 
~ “With all these desirable features in mind, those 
who have given the matter much thought, have had 
before them as the ideally perfect spiral conveyor, 
one which would have-a continuous flight without 
laps or rivets, and with the cross section of the flight 
tapering: the part next the shaft thicker to give 
strength, and the outer edge thin to secure the least 
frictional wear against the material. 

“Such a spiral, which would truly meet the defi- 
nition of a geometrical “Helicoid,” as given by Web- 


| ster (“Helicoid—a warped surface which may be 


generated by a straight line moving in such a man- 
ner that every point of it shall have a uniform mo- 
tion in the direction of a fixed straight line, and at 
the same time a uniform angular motion about’). 
while conceded by all to be the great improvement 
ahead in this line of manufacture, has hitherto de- 
feated the expenditure of much thought and money 
in the effort to product it. 

_ “Even a slight knowledge of the geometrical 
proportions of a true helicoid or perfect conveyor 
flight will discover mechanical dufficulties in the 
way of its production by machinery, which theo- 
retically are insurmountable. But the impossible in 
mechanics is not to be defined by theory or even 
past experience; and after many years of patient 
application and experiment, F. C. Caldwell, of the 
‘Conveyor Caldwells,’ has succeeded fully in solv- 
ing the perplexing problem. 

“Tt is appropriate that the Caldwellconveyor should 
continue the standard of excellence, and the manu- 
facturers of that specialty, H. W. Caldwell & Son 
Company, announce the successful production and 
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offer for sale the Caldwell Helicoid Conveyor, as 
the culminating improvement in spiral conveyors. 
“A reference to the cuts (Figs. 4 and 5) will give 
some idea of the character of the Helicoid flight. It 
is made of a single strip of metal without rivet or 
lap; is a mathematically perfect spiral, and in its 
cross section has the thickest portion near the shaft, 
giving strength, while the thinner edge offers the 
least possible wearing surface to the material. 
“This flight, forced on the shaft by special ma- 
chinery, meets the requirements of an ideal spiral 
conveyor. It is more easily repaired than the older 
types—the process being to replace the broken por- 
tion of the spiral with a section of the helicoid flight 
of proper length, the repair section being easily 
slipped over the pipe shaft, owing to the fact that 
the collars at the end of the pipe shaft for helicoid 
conyeyor are placed inside the pipe instead of out- 


side, thus strengthening the pipe without offering 


obstruction to the passage of the material. 

“In offering the Caldwell Helicoid Conveyor the, 
manufacturers rest in the confidence that the appre- 
ciation of mechanical excellence is far from lacking 
among the trade, and they feel sure its merits will 
receive a ready and complete recognition.” 


THE VERITABLE CAR LOAD IN 
THE GRAIN TRADE. 


[A paper by Mr. D. G. Stewart of Pittsburg, Pa., read 
at the annual meeting of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association, held at Chicago, November 2, 1898. ] 


While one of the original members of this Asso- 
ciation, it has never been my good fortune to meet 
with its representatives until this occasion. I find 
the committee have assigned to me a topic, “The 
Veritable Car Load in the Grain Trade.’ That has 
a familiar sound, and many of you will recognize 
it as an old friend. 

I am at a loss to know how to approach the sub- 
ject, for I assume that it is expected that the 
speaker would suggest some remedy to meet the 
occasion. On first embarking in the grain business, 
shall I confess, as far back as 1873, the capacity of 
a grain car was 20,000 pounds, and the railroad 
officials made dire threats of what they would do 
in case the cars were overloaded, which was fre- 
quently done to the advantage of the shipper. But 
for years past the railroad companies have estab- 
lished scales, and the matter of loads causes them 
no anxiety. Their roadbeds are well ballasted, and 
the rails heavy enough to withstana any load they 
‘may be called upon to carry. You are all aware 
that they prefer cars loaded to their full capacity. 
Such being the case, what is our remedy, and how 
can we establish a uniform weight, which shall rep- 
resent a carload of any commodity in our line of 
business? : ; 

Some of you with good memories may be able 
to recall cases where you have bought from some 
shipper, say, ten cars of corm. Nothing further is 
said at the time of purchase, but “I buy ten cars.” 
As usual, the railroad companies do not furnish 
cars promptly (how convenient it is to unload our 
shortcomings on the railroad companies). Finally 
the cars arrive, and in the interval the market has 
declined. In that event, you are liable to find 60,- 
000-pound capacity cars. Should the market ad- 
yance, the cars furnished will be 30,000-pound ca- 
pacity. The shipper will contend that the cars 
as furnished by the company had to be loaded to 
their capacity. I venture to say there is not a 
dealer present who has not had this experience, 

It is easy to recall these conditions, but to devise 
a remedy, one that shall be uniform and adopted 
by all dealers throughout the country, that is what 
we aim to arrive at. I have given this matter much 
thought, and the only solution I arrive at is that 
we should buy quantities instead of cars. Should 
you buy 5,000 bushels of wheat, the shipper might 
send it in five cars or ten cars. We nave all suf- 
fered from overloaded cars. Doubtless you can re- 
call instances where cars could not be sold to cer- 
tain customers, because, as is frequently the case, 
the country miller has not bin-room and frequently 
not the cash to pay for 1,000-bushel cars. 

On the other hand, we are confronted by the rail- 


road officials, who insist upon the cars being loaded 
to their capacity. Thus we are caught between 
the “Deyil and the deep sea.” The weights estab- 
lished by the Chicago Board of Trade some years 
ago could be revised, and a new weight agreed 
upon; and I think an agreement could be arrived at 
that would be acceptable to all concerned. 

To reach this result would require the careful 
consideration of a committee of both shippers and 
receivers; and after an agreement had been reached, 
it would be advisable to haye it as standing matter 
in the trade papers, and in time the readers, and 
there must be thousands of them, would become 
familiar with it and adopt the suggestion. 


THE WESTBROOK ELEVATOR. 


“Happy is the man,” says the philosopher, “who 
is content to walk in the path his father made.” 
It was the old-fashioned way; but nowadays the 
sons want to break away and blaze new paths, 
and in the majority of cases fail of permanent 
success. W. H. Westbrook of Vaxton, J1l., how- 
ever, agrees with the philosopher, and has but 
recently purchased from his father the elevator 
which is shown in the illustration herewith, which 
he will operate in the future. 


The main building is 65 feet long by 30 feet 


THE WAREHOUSE LAW. 


When Judge Tuley of Chicago held, nearly two 
years ago, that it was against public policy for 
public warehousemen, haying charge of the storage 
of grain for the public, to at the same time deal 
in grain, and granted an injunction restraining 
public warehousemen in Illinois from also dealing 
in grain, the warehousemen took an appeal to the 
Illinois Supreme Court. Pending the hearing of 
that appeal, they went also to the Legislature of 
Illinois and obtained from that body the present 
warehouse law, which legalizes a condition which 
Judge Tuley declared was against public policy 
and illegal in Illinois. After the new law had 
been made, the Supreme Court sustained Judge 
Tuley’s ruling. Thus was created the anomalous 
condition of the highest court of appeal in Illinois 
ruling one way and the legislative branch of the 
government making laws legalizing a diametrically 
opposite principle, 

When the Supreme Court’s decision sustaining 
Judge Tuley was handed down. holding that “it 
is a firmly established rule that where one person 
(like a public warehouseman) occupies a relation 
in which he owes a duty to another, he shall not 
place himself in any position which will expose 
him to. the temptation of acting contrary to that 


_ WAREHOUSE PREMISES OF W. 


wide, and 40 feet high to the roof plates, or to 
the roof of the cupola, 68 feet. The driveway is 
20x40 feet in size, and has the cobhouse directly 


overhead. The ecievater is fitted with all the 
latest machinery, including the B. S. Constant 
dumps and conveyors, corn sheller and corn 


cleaner, two stands of elevators and hopper scales. 
The machinery is operated by a 25-horse power 
electric motor. here are in all fourteen bins, with 
capacity of 50,000 bushels. The house is situated 
so that grain can be loaded directly into cars of 
either the Illinois Central or Lake Erie & West- 
tern railroads. 

Paxton is situated right in the heart of the great 
corn belt of Illinois, and is a large and regular 
shipper. Mr, Westbrook has thus stepped into a 
fine, well established business, and beitg located 
to take advantage of the offers of any of several 
first-class competing markets, he may truly con- 
gratulate himself on his fortunate situation and 
auspicious business future. 


Grain exports from Baltimore are expected to 
be heavy this fall, there being, in addition to the 
31 regular line steamers of the port, no less than 
85 transient steamers waiting there or chartered 
for grain cargoes. 

The latest hard luck story from Kansas is to the 
effect that the wild geese going South are destroy- 
ing the growing wheat. The wheat is up about 
three inches; and in Saline and Ottawa counties 
more particularly, what wheat is not eaten by the 
geese is trampled down by them. 


» WESTBROOK 


AT PAXTON, ILL. 
duty,” the public warehousemen became in con- 
tempt of Judge Tuley. The Supreme Court, how- 
ever, in its decision had made no mention of the 
present warehouse law, passed months before their 
decision was written; whereupon the warehouse- 
men made a motion for a new trial. This motion 
the court a few days ago overruled, denying the 
petition and refusing a rehearing. The court, how- 
ever, again failed to pass in any way upon the 
present warehouse laws, which runs couuier to its 
expressed concepfion of what is public policy in 
this respect. 

The future of the case, then, is in contempt pro- 
ceeding before Judge Tuley against the ware- 
housemen for failing to obey the mandate of his 
court to cease to act as dealers in grain, while 
also acting as public elevator men. With this 
purpose, President Carter of the Board ef Trade, 
Chairman Rekert of the Warehouse Committee of 
the Board and H. S. Robbins, the 
ney, on October 29, visited the Attorney-General 
at Springfield to learn his plans as to enforcing 
Judge Tuley’s decree by such proceeding. The 
Attorney-General replied that he had no mind to 
embarrass the eleyator men by harsh proceedings, 
and authorized Mr. Robbins to see their attorneys 
and arrange for a test case, in which the validity 


Soard’s attor- 


and constitutionulity of the present law would 
be raised. 
It is believed this test case will be made up 


by the parties at once, and that it may therefore 
be in the hands of the Supreme Court within 90 
days. How much time after February 1, say, the 
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court, will require to agree upon and file a de- 
cision, remains to be seen. Meantime the Legis- 
lature elected in Illinois on the 8th inst. will be 
appealed to to repeal the iaw. 

It is said that “the elevator people are not 
solicitous at all about the case; for if the law 
should be pronounced unconstitutional, the result 
will be a wholesale turning of publie into private 
houses, with just about enough public houses left 
to do the necessary public business.” 


DEATH OF EDWARD A. CURTIS. 


If the grim destroyer were a respecter of per- 
sons, he would certainly permit those to remain 


THE LATE EDWARD A, CURTIS. 


whose lives are a source of inspiration to the living. 
He makes no distinction, however, and on October 
7 the many friends of Edward A. Gurtis were 
pained to learn of his death, which tock p!ace 
at the home of his sister, Mrs. Rubins, at Morton 
Park, a suburb of Chicago. 

Mr. Curtis was born at Buffalo, N. Y., on Jan- 
uary 5, 1848. Almost his entire life was passed 
in connection with the grain business. He made 
his entrance into actual commercial life in Toledo, 
Ohio, with the firm of H. 8S. Walbridge & Co., and 
remained with them until he was offered and ac- 
cepted a position as traveling representative with 
Milmine & Bodman of that city. An opportunity 
presented itself to engage in busiuess for himself, 
however, and he formed a partnership with George 
Watkins, under the firm name of Watkins, Curtis 
& Co. The firm did a suecessful business, but later 
the partnership was dissolved and Mr. Curtis con- 
tinued the business on his own account. 

He closed out his business some time afterward 
and went back to Milmine & Bodman. When this 
firm removed to Chicago, in 1882, he accompanied 
them and remained with them until he accepted a 
position as traveling representative for Pope & 
Lewis Company of Chicago. Later he held a simi- 
lar position with John F. Barrett & Co., but left 
that firm to go with Barrett, Farnum & Co. 

Mr. Curtis was obliged to give up active business 
life on January 1 on account of acute asthma and 
bronchitis, with which he was afflicted, and went 
to California, hoping for relief. He returned in 
May much benefited by the trip, but succumbed 
in October to pneumonia. . 

Mr. Curtis was an uncle of Harry W. Rubins, 
secretary of the Weare Commission Company of 
Chicago, and of Willis I’. Rubins, connected with 
that company, and also of Charles C. Rubins, treas- 
urer of the Chicago Railway Terminal Elevator 


Company. He was a cousin of J. J. H. Brown of the 
firm of Brown & Co., vessel agents of Buffalo, 
INGeYoLe 

During his career as trayeling representative, Mr. 
Curtis made many warm friends. Endowed with 
the spirit of perfect honesty, he was also courteous 
and warm hearted, and had always a pleasant word 
for his friends and acquaintances. He took great- 
interest in the study of economics and had broad 
ideas upon the live industrial problems of the day 
and period. He was buried at Toledo, Ohio, beside 
his father and mother. 


A BOWSHER FEED MILL AND 
ELEVATOR. 


The well-known Bowsher Feed Mills are built in 
a variety of styles and sizes, adapted to every kind 
of ear corn crushing and grinding of all kinds of 
grain, cotton seed, ete. 

The style “A” mnills, however, are adapted to the 
use of those who wish to grind only small grain 
or corn and cob after it has been first broken on 
a coarse crusher. The cut shows a No. 10A size 
mill, which occupies a floor space of 2%4x5 feet. 
It requires from 16 to 25 horse power, and has a 
large capacity, the exact amount depending, of 
course, upon the nature of the material, its fineness, 
ete. 

The second cut illustrates the Bowsher Wagon- 
Box Elevator, which can be attached to any of their 


BOARD OF TRADE TAXES. 


The Acting Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
G. W. Wilson, has ruled that grain deals by mem- 
bers of boards of trade, which are made in their of- 
fices or by the ordinary methods of transacting 
such business, are properly subject to tax; but he 
adds that “This construction of the provisions of 
the act of June 13, 1898, while it will apply with- 
out hesitation to the ordinary office where such 
business is conducted, will not apply to the casual 
transactions which may occur on the sidewalks, 
street corners or other public places where they will 
occasionally happen.” 

The department has also ruled that board of trade 
men may transfer without extra tax trades on 
which the tax has once been paid. 

Another vexatious ruling made during the past 
month is that puts and calls must pay the stamp 
tax just the same as regular trades made on the 
exchange, but that, when ‘action” is had on the 
privileges, no additional tax will be exacted. 

The tax law tangle at Chicago became so acute 
that during the last week of October the Chicago 
Board of Trade appointed a committee to go to 
Washington to present the Board’s case to the In- 
ternal Revenue Commissioner in person. The com- 
mittee had an interview with the Commissioner; 
aud, on returning home, November 1, said that the 
commissioner had reversed the former finding in 
regard to brokers who acted for commission men 
and delivered the memorandums of the sale to their 
principals. In such cases the brokers will be re- 
quired to affix a 10-cent stamp to their memoran- 
dum, but not io stamp it at the rate of 1 cent per 
$100 of value. The bill of sale, of course, must be 
stamped at the latter rate. The brokers who have 
simply executed commission orders in the pit have 


THE BOWSHER FEED MILL, STYLE ‘‘A.” 


mills, as is also the case with their Sacking Hlevator, 
which is quite similar. The convenience of this 
device is so apparent that further description or 
comment is unnecessary. 

The N. P. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind., receive 
so many flattering testimonials that they naturally 
feel very enthusiastic over their line of grinding 
mills. They have plenty of interesting printed mat- 
ter concerning them, which they will be pleased 
to mail to all inquiring millers. 


Waist, Krause & Co., millers at Milwaukee, have 
leased elevators C and D from the Angus Smith 
Company for two years. The combined capacity is 
400,000 bushels, which will give the lessees a total 
storage capacity in Milwaukee of over 
bushels. 

The farmers of Washington County, Arkansas, 
largely increased their wheat acreage this fall 
without special concert of actiou; but in Monroe 
County a public meeting was held, at which the 
farmers pledged themselves to plant enorgh wheat 
to insure a crop sufficient to keep the four mills 
of the county running. 

A newspaper at Dows, Iowa, is responsible for 
this most remarkable yarn: “A farmer drove onto 
one of our grain Gealer’s scales with a load of oats 
Wednesday. The dealer offered 1914 cents per 
bushel, but the tarmer said he only wanted 19 
cents and would take no more.’ The reporter 
adds: “He got a game.” They're easily satisfied 
all ’round in Sowa, it would seem, 


1,500,000 | 


BOWSHER FEED MILL WITH ELEVATOR. 


hitherto paid only their license fee tax, so that this 
decision adds to their burdens to the extent of a 
tax of ten cents on each trading card or memoran- 
dum. The committee further reported that the 
commissioner hinted that certain interpretations of 
the law now bearing pretty heavily on the trade 
might be reversed. 

The trade, however, is more vitally interested in 
the legal proceedings against the law itself than 
in these minor details of a tax which besets the 
Board of Trade man at every turn in the conduct 
of his business. And further, whether the legal 
proceedings succeed or fail in overturning the law, 
a movement will be made when Congress meets to 
have the law repealed at once, on the ground that 
the tax is a burden that should be removed, or at 
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least modified, since its effects under the rulings 
of the department are different and more onerous 
than the Jawmakers intended, who aimed to tax 
merely the actual volume of property going through 
the exchanges; the final invoices only, that is to 
say. 


THE OTTO GAS ENGINE AT 
OMAHA. 


One of the most conspicuous exhibits in the ma- 
chinery building at the Trans-Mississippi Mxposi- 
tion at Omaha was that of the Otto Gas Hngine 
Works. Located immediately adjoining the west 
entrance to the building, it had the advantage of a 
fine position, but the extent and character of the 
exhibit itself, which is shown in the accompanying 
picture of the display, several of the engines being 
in fall motion, made it a leading attraction of that 
part of the building, and it was always surrounded 
by a crowd of interested visitors. 

The large space granted the company was all 
occupied by all types of stationary engines made 


col 
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LENDING BAGS TO FARMERS. 


[A paper read by E. A. Grubbs of Greenville, Ohio, at 
the annual meeting of the Grain Dealers’ Association, 
held at Chicago, Nov. 3, 1898. | 

The practice of lending grain bags to farmers is 
one of the worst evils the grain dealer has to con- 
tend with, especially in the winter wheat states. 
To my personal knowledge, in the states of Ohio 
and Indiana, there have been repeated efforts made 
in a local way to try and stop the practice. In most 
instances yery little has been accomplished, be- 
cause the majority, who are not in favor of lending 
bags, allow one or two opposing dealers to rule. 
They go on from year to year, determined that 
next July no more bags will be loaned. Meetings 
are called, whieh lead to no results, because the 
opposing one is still with them. 

About the only solution to this question is for 
each dealer to do the necessary repairing to his 
elevator for the handling of grain without the use 
of bags, and to quit lending them. If the majority 
who are in favor ef this will stop, they will drive 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH OF TH® OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS’ EXHIBIT AT OMAHA, NEBR. 


by the Otto Company, comprising the’ standard 
stationary, the marine, the special electric type 
and two different combinations of engines, with 
pump and hoist. ‘The space was brilliantly lit up 
by incandescent and are lights, current for which 
was produced by their own 15-horse power special 
electrie light engine, driving dynamo direct from 
flywheel. The horse power of the various sizes 
shown ranged from 8 to 40, the larger engines 
being equipped with self-starting devices. ‘The ex- 
hibit was in charge of Mr. J. W. Marshall, General 
Agelit for Kansas, Nebraska and South Dakota. 


A merchant at Spangle, Wash., having offered 
as a prize a pair of shoes to the rancher hauling 
into town the largest load of wheat, the prize 
_ was won by a load of 193 bushels and 20 pounds 
(11,214 pounds), drawn by six horses and delivered 
to the Tacoma Grain Company's warehouse. 

The grain dealers and brokers of Norfolk, Va., 
have formed an organization known as the Nor- 
folk Grain and Hay Association. Its objects are 
those of all local trade organizations. The officers 
elected for the ensuing year are: R. Henry Jones, 
chairman; Robert Wilson, treasurer; F. A. Ben- 
nett, secretary. These with C. W. Grandy and 
H. BE. Owens constitute the board of managers. 
The Association has applied for a charter, and 
will incorporate under the state laws, 


the few opposing ones out of bags or out of busi- 
ness. No one dealer in a neighborhood can furnish 
bags, and pay the same prices as his competitor, 
because necessarily the expense of keeping a suffi- 
cient supply of them adds largely to the expense 
of running an elevator. 

Many dealers are afraid to give up the custom, 
thinking they will lose the trade of the farmers; 
and here is where this Association is of great 
benefit to both dealers and farmers, by bringing 
about concerted action. In sections where dealers 


have discontinued the practice, the farmer is well | 


pleased, after once he has,-supplied himself with the 
necessary granaries and bags, to handle his own 
crop. He is independent. He is not under obliga- 
tions to sell his grain to any certain dealer because 
he has borrowed his bags. It also saves his time 
in going after and taking back the bags he ber- 
rowed. His conscience also is clear, because the 
bags. around his premises belong absclutely to 
him. 

There is another idea possibly worth considering. 
As a rule, the farmer who has his own bags will 
not sell his entire crop when he thrashes, but will 
haul when he can spare the time, when price suits, 
or he needs the money. By doing this it will not 
inerease our visible supply so rapidly, nor give 
foreign markets such a good knowledge of our 
resources, or speculators a chance to depress values 


by pointing to our large visible. In shutting out 
the influence of ibis factor in the market, the cost 
of bags will be more than made up to the farmer, 
by the increase in price of his grain. And it really 
looks to me that farmers ought to boyeott the 
dealer who furnishes bags instead of the opposite. 


THE DECATUR CORN SHOW. 


During the last week of October a great corn 
carnival was held at.Decatur, Ill. Contrary to 
precedent for October this year, the weather was 
fine and the carnival was reaily a great show. 
Decatur is located in the heart of one of the great- 
est corn belts of this country, and the city is 
famous more on account of its corn industries than 
for any other. For months both cisizens of Decatur 
and farmers of Macon County had been making 
their preparaticns for this event; and when the 
show was complete, there were 418 exhibits of 
corn, for which money and. special prizes by mer- 
chants were given. 

The exhibits were located in the heart of the city 
in a large building which had been obtained to 
house them. In front of this was a tent a block 
long, with an ornate entrance, the exterior of which 
was decorated with corn in all varieties alu shapes, 
and illuminated at night. Undcr this tent were 
exhibits of farming implements and the like. The 
corn millers had their own booths, where the superb 
blended flour for which Decatur is justly cele- 
brated was baked into biscuit, bread, and 
given to the visiters. 

Then there were amusements galore for the peo- 
ple and free to ali. There was also a corn parade. 
But the star feature of the week was the “husking 
bee’—a match between Mayor Taylor, Sh: riff J. P. 
Nicholson and #@. S. Tyler—“Bart” Tylyr, secre- 
tary of the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association— 
which was witnessed by at least 15,000 people. A 
platform had been built, upon which the 
testants with their seconds appeured in the native 
farmer regimentais. At a given signal the shock 
of corn was cut, and the three went at it. Nobody 
ever before sajv such husking, says the Review’s 
historian of the great event. “If any rules had 
been laid down by which the match was to have 
been governed, they were lost irack of entirely. 
In the excitement of the moment everybody on the 
platform, except the band, husked corn The sec- 
onds, determined to see their principals did not 
get the worst of it, husked corn themsetves as if 
their lives depended on it. If the principal hap- 
pened to miss the box another feliow’s second 
would nab the ear and put it where it would do 
his side the most good. In the excitem:nt Town 
Clerk Cope, the referee, fell off the stand. but was 
assisted back again, and was in at the finish. 
Mayor Taylor burst his suspenders, and Sheriff 
Nicholson stuck his husking peg in his right thumb, 
after that it. was easy to tell his corn from that 
of either of the others, for the thumb bled co- 
piously. The contest Jast anywhere froin three to 
ten minutes, and at its conclusion the boxes were 
inspected by the judges. A pumpkin was found in 
the Sheriff’s box, but after that had been removed 
it was still seen that he had etough corn in the 
box to tie Mayor Taylor, who had a few ears 
more than Bart Tyler.” 

The judges then announced Tyler beaten and a 
tie between the Mayor and the Sueriff. Whereupon 
Tyler filed a protest: “The whole push had been 
bought up—everybody helped them and lhey even 
stole corn from my box.” Not only that, but an- 
ticipating his sure defeat, the Mayor had induced 
the Union Iron Works to run in a lot of cast-iron 
corn op Tyler at the last moment. It was clearly 
a “put up job” to “down” the Secretary, who does 
make some pretensions to knowing corr when he 
sees it in the ear, and those who know Mayor 
Taylor and his relations with Bart Tyler know 
that he is capadvle de tout—even of the cast-iron 
corn! 


ote, 


con- 


The market for new corn opened at Henderson, 
Ky., October 27, at 25 cents. The elevator men 
there expect to handle 3,000,000 bushels. 
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AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


COMMUNICATED 


{We invite correspondence from everyone in any way 
interested in the grain trade, on all topics connected there- 
with. We wish to see a general exchange of opinion on all 
subjects which pertain to the interest of the trade at 
large, or any branch of it.] 


WHERE FARMERS DON’T STORE. 
Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Farm- 
ers in this section sell their grain outright. They 
do not store at all, and never have. 
Yours truly, EK. KIRCHNER. 
Brooklyn, Ohio. 
FORM FOR GRAIN CONTRACT. 
Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—We 
inclose herewith sample form of our grain contract, 
which we find very satisfactory. We have had 


above terms, for the reason that there is no money 
in it for elevator men. — 
Yours truly, 
Union Mills, Ind. 


G. L. McLANE & OO. 


WILL STORE ON WRITTEV CONTRACT ONLY 
Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—I have 

taken but little grain on storage, and what I have 

has never been very satisfactory. I do not believe 

it good policy and do not intend to do much of it, 

unless on a written agreement with each party. 

My rates have been one-half cent a bushel a month. 

Yours truly, M. B. HELMER, 

Fond du Lac, Wis. 


STORING IS NOT POPULAR. 
Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—The 
practice of storing farmers’ grain is not very popu- 


GRAIN CONTRACT. 


Sorte Se eerste Siete TMIN GIS; oa. sah Sener Loos 
I have this day sold to THE SIDELL GRAIN AND ELEVATOR CO...................... bushels of good, 
sound, dry, merchantable.................. BEiaas eaten aietoiefeleesavars cents per bushel, to be delivered by me in good mer- 
chantable condition, free from snow, rain or rotten grain, within............ Gays bo then) wa boatman erence 


in their bins, cribs, cars or elevator, as they may direct. 


I further state that I am the sole owner of said grain and that the same is now..................ccceuceeeceres 


on the land imownas then....0..sce seers farm in.... 


aie Ron haem a tyeree Township, 


Illinois, and that same is free from, and clear of, all liens and encumbrances whatsoever. : 

I have received as part payment of the grain in this contract.............. ccc cese ge ease eees dollars. 

If I do not deliver all of this grain within the stated time, then it is understood that the purchaser has the 
choice to refuse the grain at the above price or give me further time for delivery. 


We agree to receive and pay for the grain on the above terms, 


THE SIDELL GRAIN AND ELEVATOR COMPANY, 


A SATISFACTORY FORM OF GRAIN CONTRACT. 


this contract made from the various ones which 
haye been published in your valuable paper. 
Yours truly, 
THE SIDELL GRAIN & ELEVATOR CO., 
Sidell, Il. By J. H. Herron. 


WILL BUILD'AN ELEVATOR. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—In- 
closed find $1.00, for which please send me your 
paper, commencing with the October number. 

I am going to build a new elevator. 

Richardson & Hopkins are also going to make ex- 
tensive repairs on their elevator. 

Respectfully, 

Perdue, Ford Co., Il. 


J. B. CARSON. 


NEW ILLINOIS ELEVATOR. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—-In re- 
mitting our subscription for the “American Hlevator 
and Grain Trade’ for one year, we wish to say 
that we have erected an elevator at Emden instead 
of Delavan, as stated in your last number. It will 
have a capacity of about 30,000 bushels and will be 
ready for handling grain December 1. 

Yours truly, 
H. VAN BEUNING & CO. 

Eimden, Il. 

STORING CREATES DISSATISFACTION. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Our 
farmers generally do not store grain here. When- 
ever they do, we charge them % a cent per month, 
making no allowance for shrinkage. 

We do not believe it good policy to have farmers 
store grain with elevators, there being general dis- 
satisfaction on the part of the farmer when his 
hopes are not realized in regard to prices. 

Yours truly, MILLER & CO. 

Hanover, Kans. 


NO MONEY IN STORING. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—As 
a rule grain is not taken in store very much through 
this vicinity by elevator people. The reason for 
this is, elevators generally are small and there is 
not much capacity for taking care of stored grain. 
We have stored considerable for farmers this fall. 
The charges are generally 30 days free, and one- 
half cent per bushel per month thereafter. We do 
not know of any elevator man in this country ever 
taking any allowance for shrinkage on grain. We 
do not think it good policy to store grain, even on 


lar in this vicinity, the bulk of it being sold as 
hauled to market. With but few exceptions, the 
stored grain is sold within ninety days. 
Rate of storage on oats is one-half cent per bushel 
per month; if sold within thirty days, free. 
Yours truly, H. G. NORTHEY. 
Alexander, Iowa. 


FARMERS SHOULD CARRY THEIR OWN 
INSURANCE. 


Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:— 
Farmers in this vicinity store a very small per- 
centage of their grain in country elevators. We 
give 30 days’ storage free. After that we charge 
¥Y cent per bushel per month. No allowance is made 
for shrinkage. We believe it is all right to store 
farmers’ grain if it is in good condition and the 
farmers carry their own insurance. 

Yours truly, McLEOD BROS. 

Marietta, Kans. 


COMPETES WITH SCALPERS. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—I have 
been reading the pages of your journal devoted to 
correspondents, with much interest. Although I 
Sell a greater portion of my grain on track, I think 
it would be much better if track bids were abol- 
ished. When markets are going up there is an 
abundant supply of track bidders, but on a declin- 
ing market they drop out, like the scalpers or scoop- 
shovel buyers, who buy from farmers. I have a 
few of them to compete with here. 

Yours respectfully, W. J. GRAHAM. 

Nassau, Iowa. 


A BAD PRACTICE FOR DEALER AND 
FARMER. 


Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—The 
custom of grain dealers taking farmers’ grain on 
storage is general in this vicinity. The grain is 


‘stored free for the first 30 days, and then a charge 


of one-half a cent per bushel per month is charged. 

There is no allowance made for shrinkage. ‘The 
grain buyer pays the farmer for as many bushels 
as were weighed in when the grain was received 
for storage. 

I think the practice is a bad one both for the 
grain dealer and the farmer. Wheu the dealer’s 
storage capacity is all taken up with stored grain, 
he is forced to ship and sell it, thus taking the 
chance of having to pay the farmer more than he 


received for it. The farmer as a rule sells when 
the price is lower than when he placed his grain 
in store, and he has to pay a storage charge also. 
Yours truly, H. C. HALL. 
Paxton, Il. 


THE ELEVATOR MAN A PHILANTHROPIST. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—l am 
sorry to say that the elevators in this part of In- 
diana are run on the free and easy plan, that is, the 
farmers do most of the dictating, and that means 
that the elevator man stores the wheat free and 
stands all losses from shrinkage, etc. 

I think it very poor policy to store wheat for less 
than one cent per bushel per month. Your house 
gets full of other people’s wheat and you cannot 
buy it at market price, or safely move it. 

Yours truly, W. EE. HURD. 

Logansport, Ind. 


SIXTY DAYS’ FREE STORAGE. 

Hditor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—The 
practice of taking farmers’ grain on storage is quite 
general among grain men hereabouts, we being the 
only exception, we believe. The storage rates vary, 
but usually the first 60 days’ storage 1s giyen free 
and then 4% of a cent per bushel per month is 
charged until sold. : 

By observation we conclude that it usually leads 
to trouble in the matter of settlements, and for this 
and other reasons we object to the plan. 

Yours truly, HAYWARD BROS. 

Cropsey, Ill. 

NEW ELEVATOR FIRM. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—The 
undersigned firm has purchased from A. K. Knapp 
of Minooka, Ill., the line of five elevators, located 
at Ottawa, Utica, Serena, South Ottawa and Buf- 
falo Rock, and took possession November 1. 

J. N. and G. C. Dunaway were formerly exten- 
sive farmers and stock men, while A. J. Newell has 
been connected with Mr. Knapp in the grain busi- 
ness for twenty-two years. For the past four years 
he has been the manager of the above line. 

Yours truly, 
Ottawa, Ul. DUNAWAY, NEWELL & CO. 


STORING RETURNS “MORE KICKS THAN 
HALEFPENCE.” 


Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Farm- 
ers in this section have never stored more than 2 
small portion of their grain with local elevators, and 
for the past three years, including this year, they 
have had little or none to store. 

What little experience I have had tends to make 
me adverse to it, as, when it comes to the wind-up, 
the storage looks big to the farmer, especially if he 
has lost by holding, which is apt to be the case, and 
the elevator man “gets more kicks than halfpence” 
out of it. 

He can stick for his storage and create bad feeling 
or he can waive it and furnish it for nothing, in 
which case he avoids both kicks and halfpence. My 
experience is that storing tends to drive grain to 
one’s competitors and is therefore more profitable 
for them. 

Yours truly, 

Hull, Il. - 


EH. W. McCLURE. 


DISCOURAGES STORING. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—The 
practice of taking farmers’ grain on storage is only 
exceptional here. In case the price has dropped so 
suddenly that the farmer is not aware of it, we 
sometimes store his load for a short time, say two 
to four weeks, but even in this case he must be 
an intimate friend or good customer of ours and 
we must have plenty of room to spare, otherwise 
under no circumstances will we store grain for 
the farmer. 

No storage nor allowance for shrinkage is 
charged, but generally when the farmer disposes of 
his grain we buy it %-cent a bushel below its 
market value, to make good the storage and shrink- 
age. , 

We think it poor policy to hold grain for farmers 
when they have granaries of their own, as they 
have in our vicinity. In the first place farmers 
will only pay a small storage fee, and if we should 
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it, they would always hold it for higher prices. 

Even if the prices are high in our judgment, the 

farmer always thinks they will go higher and will 
hold his stuff. 

Yours truly, 

New Holstein, Wis. 


GREVE & IVERSEN. 


FARMERS LOSE BY STORING. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:— 
Elevator men hereabouts store farmers’ grain only 
to a small extent. The practice is exceptional. 
When stored, % cent a bushel per month is charged. 
Eleyator men stand the shrinkage, while the farmer 
pays the insurance. 

We store corn for the storage. Do not believe it 
is good policy for farmers to store grain. Nine times 
out of ten they pay the storage and take less for 
their grain. We cannot see that it hurts our busi- 
ness. 

Yours truly NORTON & CO., 
Tallula, D1. EH. F. Norton. 
COMPETITION MAKES STORAGE UNPROF- 
ITABLE. 

Editor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:—All 
elevator men in this vicinity take farmers’ grain on 
storage. It is stored free for the first 30 days, and 
after that 4% cent per bushel per month is charged. 
The warehouseman must keep it insured, and no 
deduction is made for shrinkage. We would be in 
fayor of the storage custom if a remunerative rate 
could be secured, but where the elevator is of small 
capacity it is suicidal to attempt storing. The large 
elevators compete with each other and reduce 
' charges below a profitable basis. 

Yours truly, McFADDHN 
Havana, Ill. 


STORING IS A TEMPTATION TO SPECULATE. 
Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade :—Stor- 
ing of grain for farmers by elevator men is one of 
the things of the past. It is generally very unsatis- 
factory to the farmer, and a temptation to the 
elevator man to speculate with it. I advise farmers 
that want to hold grain to keep it at home, and then 
they can do as they please with it. The farmer for 
some reason is always expecting the markets to 
advance, and will not sell as a general thing until 
it begins to weaken. ‘Then the buyer is not as 
anxious to buy it. So far as I am concerned, I 
try to discourage the practice as much as possible. 
Yours truly, JAS. MUNNSS & SON. 
Corning, Iowa. 


& CO. 


STORING IS A SOURCE OF DISAGREEMENTS 
WITH FARMERS. 


Bditor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—The 
practice of farmers storing in elevators has not 
been very general here. We do not think it good 
policy as it is liable to cause trouble between the 
farmer and grain man on account of shortage, or 
the wheat delivered not being the same grade as 
the farmer thinks that he put in the elevator. 
BDyvery time you make an enemy of a farmer you get 
published among his neighbors whether you are in 
the right or not, and you have no chance to plead 
your cause and are as a general rule condemned. 
As we have no public inspectors here, think it a 
bad idea to store grain for farmers. 

Yours truly, W. M. NEWTON & CO. 

South Enid, O. T. 


SCOOP-SHOVEL MEN DRIVEN FROM THE 
FIELD. 

Editor American Blevator and Grain Trade:—Our 
Grain Dealers’ Association of Oklahoma and In- 
dian Territories has run up against the courts here, 
and so we are making very little noise at present 
until we see where we are at. 

I will say, however, that our association is in 
good shape, and is accomplishing the work it was 
intended to do. All regular dealers in the territory 
are members. We have built elevators at all grain 
markets and the scoop-shovel man has been driven 
from the field. Exporters and commission houses 
have aided us by refusing to do business with any- 
one not a member of the Association. 

This station has eight elevators and will handle 
three million bushels of wheat this season. 
one-third of the crop has been marketed. The ele- 


store it and probably advance them some money on 


vators here are now carrying 150,000 bushels’ of 
wheat, owing to the scarcity of cars. All of the 
wheat here goes South, either to the mills in Texas 
or to Galveston for export. 
Yours truly, 
Kingfisher, Okla. 


W. R. BINKLEY. 


NORWAY FIRM WANTS QUOTATIONS 

Editor America» Elevator and Grain Trade:—Will 
you please send me the ‘“Amevican Miller’ and 
also the “American Elevator and Grain Trade’ for 
one year. 

A grain company is about to be established here 
in Christiania for the purpose of handling both 
spring and winter wheat (mostly spring) to the 
amount of about 100,000 bushels per month. 
Would like if you can place us in connection with 
some grain company that is exporting both spring 
and winter wheat, delivered c. i. f. New York 
or Christiania. Would like to have a price list 
sent to us twice a week by mail. 

Yours truly, M. O. NELSON. 

Care Gulbrauson & Christiania, Nor- 
way. 


Thomle, 


STORING LITTLE PRACTICED IN KANSAS. 


Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—It 
is not usually customary for elevator men in this 
state to take farmers’ grain on storage. They do 
to a certain extent, and usually charge one cent per 
bushel per month, and they ‘stand the shrinkage. 
We do not believe it is good policy either for the 
farmer or the elevator man. Most elevator men re- 
ceiving grain on storage are inclined to speculate 
upon it, if in no other way, simply by shipping the 
grain out and using the money. ‘The farmer can 
seldom afford to pay the charge exacted, and he 
can certainly not afford to run the risk of leaving 
his grain with anyone where it is a question 
whether he will be able to get it back on demand, 
or. in lieu of it, the market value. 

Yours truly, J. G MAXWELL & CO. 

McPherson, Kans. 


THIRTY DAYS’ STORAGE FREE. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—In re- 
gard to the matter of storage, it is our practice to 
take wheat in store as soon after August 1 as 
the wheat is in condition for storage. We charge 
half a cent per bushel for every month’s storage, 
but if sold within thirty days we make no charge 
for storage. 

We believe this to be the general practice in this 
section. We do not encourage storage, but take 
whatever comes that is in proper condition. We 
see no reason why country elevators should not 
take wheat in store the same as targer elevators 
in the cities. 

We are not fully satisfied as to how much we lose 
by the actual shrinkage of the grain. If any of 
your readers have statistics on this point resulting 
from actual tests, we would be much obliged if 
they would post us on the subject through your 
journal, 

Yours respectfully, 

Hartford, Mich. 


H. M. OLNEY. 


STRONGLY OPPOSED TO STORING. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—The 
practice of storing grain for farmers is general in 
this section, and there are but very few but what 
dio it to some extent. 

If any storage charge is made the farmers seem 
to think you are robbing them. We settle on origi- 
nal weights. 

As country elevators are small, we have to ship 
out and buy futures on the board of trade to pro- 
tect ourselves, so we have to invest money and 
get no thanks for our accommodations. 

I am strongly against the storing practice, espe- 
cially as the farmers think their wheat is wheat 
as soon as it is stored, no matter what it tests when 
taken in. They want the top price, thus causing 
us much trouble in settling with them. 

We buy wheat on a basis of 59 pounds to the 
bushel, with one cent off for each pound below 
that test. If a farmer’s wheat tests 55 pounds we 


About | take 4 cents a bushel off, but when they have 


stored they want the 59-pound price regardless of 


if 


test and kick if they do not get it. For this reason 
I am very much against storing at all. 
Respectfully, BE. C. NORTHWAY. 

Ong, Nebr. 

STORING IS LARGELY A QUESTION OF 
CAPACITY. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—It is 
customary for all elevators in this section to accept 
farmers’ grain on storage. The storage rates range 
from nothing to one cent per bushel per month, 
usually one-half cent per bushel for wheat. 

Five pounds per 1,000 is the regular deduction for 
shrinkage. 

If an elevator has empty bins not likely to be 
needed, we see no good reason why they should not 
be rented. Good business principles would seem to 
demand this, the same as with vacant storerooms 
or other property. ' 

Yours very truly, 
IOWA PARK LUMBER & GRAIN CO., 
E. R. Kolp, Prest. 

Iowa Park, Texas. 

A SUICIDAL POLICY FOR THE COUNTRY 
ELEVATOR. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—It 
is not generally customary to take farmers’ grain 
on storage in this vicinity. When it is done, free 
storage is generally given from 10 to 30 days, and 
a charge of 1%4-cent per bushel made for each month 
thereafter, with no deduction for shrinkage. 

I think the policy suicidal for the country elevator 
man. As a rule, farmers that store thrash from 
the shock or soon after harvest, when wheat is 
heaviest and usually the cheapest. Very few coun- 
try dealers have room to hold the grain and so 
ship it out and sell at market price. The smart 
farmer takes advantage of the first big advance 
that comes and the elevator man is left. 

I never store except in special bin, 
identical wheat remains until sold. 

Yours truly, E. 8S. GREENLEAF. 

Jacksonville, Ill. 


where the 


FARMERS WEARY OF STORING. 

EHditor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—The 
farmers here haye become very weary of storing 
grain and most of them prefer to sell outright. I 
am unable to say just what arrangement was made 
about shrinkage, as I have done no storing, nor do 
I wish to. I have a number of customers who have 
tried storing, and none of them wish to try it over, 
as they claim it was anything but profitable for 
them. 

Grain is usually stored here for-a short time with- 
out any charge, and after that time expires one- 
half cent per bushel is charged for each month or 
fraction, and contracts are so made that it will not 
pay the farmer to sell the grain to other parties. 
So far I have not heard a farmer say that he in- 
tended to store this fall, and don’t think 
will do so. 

Respectfully yours, 

Persia, Iowa. 


many 


ROBERT IVENS. 


TRACK BIDDERS AND THE RAILROADS. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—I have 
read with considerable interest the articles in your 
October number relative to track bids as compared 
with consignments. Since I first entered the grain 
trade, in 1877, I have watched the evolution with 
a great deal of interest. Not until the passage of 
the Inter-State Commerce Law in 1887 did track 
bidding become general, and then only from the 
fact that railroad companies began making special 
rates for individuals or companies, instead of grant- 
ing favors indiscriminately to shippers at compet- 
ing points, and to-day the most inviting bids are 
those sent out by elevator people or their represent- 
atives. 

Whenever a reduction in freight rates is proposed 
the bids are most numerous’ and relatively higher 
than current market prices. This is made so from 
the fact that the public (be damned) are not so 
close to the magnates as are the few favored ones 
who send out those strong bids. 

If shippers will wire their commission houses 
when track bids are strongest, they will be able to 
realize as much or more and at the same time be 
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assured of all benefits, so far as inspection and 
weights are concerned. The interests of the shipper 
and receiver are identical, while the interests of 
the shipper and track bidder are inimical. 

Very truly yours, A, RHEINSTROM, 

Chicago. 

NO PROFIT IN STORING GRAIN. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Owing 
to competition we are compelled to store the farm- 
er’s grain as long as he wants to leave it, and in 
all cases, excepting amounts of over 2,000 bushels, 
we pay the insurance. In so doing we must lose 
the insurance, stand the shrinkage on the grain, 
and in many ways inconvenience ourselves. 

I am very much against storing grain, even when 
a storage charge is made, for the shrinkage and 
insurance in most cases amount to more than the 
storage charge. Besides, one is more or less handi- 
capped in handling grain with a crowded house, 
and the farmers seem to think they ought to be 
able to get as much money as their grain will come 
to, and for as long as they want it, if they have 
grain in store. 

For these reasons we are not in favor of storing 
large quantities of grain. 

Yours truly, ¥, 

El Paso, Ill. ] 
TRACK-BIDDING IS FAVORABLE TO REGU- 

LAR DEALERS. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—In 
answer to the question, “Shall the Custom of Track- 
Bidding be Abolished?” I will endeavor to give you 
my views, and I think they will coincide with the 
ideas of a majority of the country dealers. 

I am decidedly in favor of the present custom of 
track-bidding, because track buyers, as a rule, can 
be persuaded not to bid farmers or ‘‘scalpers.” If 
a country dealer buys 5,000 bushels of grain to-day 
he can immediately sell it for ten or twenty days’ 
shipment, and the only chance he takes is on the 
weights and inspection. We usually get as good 
weights and inspection on track sales as we do on 
grain consigned. If the track buyer sells the future 
against his purchases, it will have no more effect 
on the market than if the hedging was done by the 
country dealers. If track-bidding was done away 
with the irregular fellows would be placed on an 
equal footing with the regular dealers, who haye an 
investment, and the trade in a very short time 
would become thoroughly demoralized, and the con- 
sequence would be, commission houses would have 
nothing but “scalpers’ to deal with. 

A dealer may figure on larger margins when he 
consigns his grain, but my experience is he never 
gets it. When track-bidding is done away with we 
will all be compelled to be “scalpers.” 

Yours truly, G. A. STIBBENS. 

Coburg, Iowa. 


S. LARISON. 


MINNESOTA STORAGE CHARGES. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—The 
practice of storing grain for farmers is quite gen- 
eral here. The rate charged is, in most cases, that 
fixed by the state. No allowance is made for 
shrinkage. I. believe it is all right for elevators 
to take grain in store, provided they do so in strict 
compliance with the terms of the receipt which I 
use, the body of which reads as follows: 


C. W. GILLAM’S BLEVATOR 
Windoin, Minn...... 

Received in store :ofs =) jn scien teeters 
Se. GORIOOLS IO ueodt rite bushels No........... Wheat, 
which amount and same quality by grade will be de- 
livered to the owner of this receipt, or his order, as 
provided by law and the rules of the Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission of Minnesota, upon surrender 
thereof and payment of lawful charges. 

“The maximum charge for receiving grain, insuring, 
handling and storing the same fifteen days and deliver- 
ing shali be two cents per bushel. Storage charges 
after the first fifteen days, one-half cent per busheel 
for each fifteen days or part thereof for the first three 
months; for storage after the first three months charges 
shall not exceed one-half cent per bushel for thirty days 
or part thereof.” 

The grain is insured for the benefit of the owner, 

C. W. GILLAM, 


We think it good policy to steer clear of the ele- 
vator man and also of the elevator that gives free 
storage as long as the farmers want it, because 
such business policy can only succeed for a short 
time. Where farmers wish to store their grain and 


are willing to pay what it is worth for handling 
the business, I think it is all right. 
Respectfully, C. W. GILLAM. 
Windom, Minn. 


STORAGE AGREEMENTS END UNSATIS- 
FACTORILY. 


Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—l 
think that as a rule elevator men in this section 
do not store much grain for farmers, but rather 
discourage the practice, for the reason that it is 
generally unsatisfactory and without profit. 

I think the talk is generally for one-half a cent a 
bushel per month, but it generally follows that the 
grain man is anxious to get the grain out of store 
and pays full market price and gets no storage. 

Furthermore, if the farmer has his grain in his 
own granary and you. cannot give him what he 
thinks it is worth, and what he hears he can get at 
some other ‘point, he is at liberty to take it where 
he likes and there is no unfairness to complain of. 
On the other hand, he is quite likely to get an idea 
(often from your competitor) that you are not giv- 
ing him all it is worth, and as it is not always prac- 
ticable or convenient to give him out his grain, as 
a& compromise you pay him more than it is worth. 

This is my experience and I avoid storing as far 
as I can. 

Yours truly, 

Delavan, Wis. 


N. W. HOAG. 


FARMERS RARELY CHARGED FOR STOR- 
AGE. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—All 
elevator men in this vicinity take farmers’ grain 
on storage. The general rules are, in this vicinity, 
for the warehousemen to accept grain in store, in- 
surance guaranteed, thirty days’ storage free, after 
thirty days one-half cent per bushel per month or 
fraction thereof, until grain is sold. ‘There is no 
rule followed for making allowance for sirinkage. 
The elevator man pays his own insurance, and the 
practice is greatly abused. 

There is not one case out of fifty where the farmer 
is charged for storage, even if grain has been found 
in elevator after sixty or ninety days, and if stor- 
age is charged it is generally unsatisfactory to the 
farmer. We do not believe that it is good policy for 
elevator men to take farmers’ grain in on store. 
Our objection is that, as a rule, the farmer loses 
money on his grain and the grain man is usually 
out his storage room and insurance, and no one 
satisfied in the end. 

We think the very best policy for farmers would 
be to hold their own grain until ready to sell, and 
then either sell for prompt delivery or immediately 
after grain is delivered to elevator man. In this 
way there would be less expense and annoyance 
to the elevator man and better satisfaction to the 
farmer, for he would know exactly what he is do- 
ing as soon as grain is delivered. 

Yours truly, Cc. W. HARTLEY, 

Goodland, Ind. By A. HE. Hartley, Mgr. 


STORAGE PRACTICES IN TEXAS. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade :—Rela- 
tive to storage on grain, would say that as yet we 
have very few elevatcrs in Texas. The grain is 
nearly all handled in warehouses. Of course, the 
mills have elevators, but they take no grain on 
storage. The warehousemen store some grain for 
farmers, but to a very limited extent. The grain 
as a general thing, and especially oats, are sold at 
thrashing time, as very few farmers have any stor- 
age at home; hence the grain dealers at different 
stations buy it and store it in their warehouses, and 
hold until the demand for seed purposes comes. 

When grain is stored by warehousemen in this 
way, they charge for wheat 1 cent per bushel per 
month, and for oats % cent per month, which coy- 
ers insurance and storage. While we do not ap- 
prove of this storage business, we are forced to 
store some grain in competition with other dealers. 
We have warehouses at nearly every point of im- 
portance in North Texas. Frequently we can’t buy 
the grain at satisfactory prices, and then we can 
receive a very good rent for our houses by storing 
at above rates. 


by the Arbuckle -Bros., that is not connected with 

any mill, and makes a regular business of storing 

grain of all kinds. I do not think, though, that they 

have ever received enough patronage to make it a 

paying investment. 

F Yours truly, 
Sherman, Texas. 


J. P. HARRISON. 


SUGGESTED PLAN OF STORAGE. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—It 
is an exception for a farmer to store grain in an 
elevator. All the farmers in this section have good 
granaries and it is cheaper for them to store at 
home. 

We have stored for farmers in a few instances, 
at the regular rates charged in Toledo, viz.: One- 
half cent for elevating and storing ten days and 
one-quarter of a cent for each ten days additional. 
We did not make any allowance for shrinkage, but 
might have to if the practice was general. 

We do not see that there could be any objection 
to taking in grain to store if the dealer has room 
as his house would be earning him money, and if 
crowded he could ship it to some terminal where 
the charges would be the same. While it would 
not be earning him any storage, it would be graded 
and he would know just what grade to pay for 
when the farmer wished to sell. He could also 
sell the moment he purchased from the farmer, and 
so would not have to run any risk whatever. 

Yours respectfully, 
Onsted, Mich. ONSTED & WEMPLE. 


FAVORS DISCONTINUANCE OF STORAGE 
PRACTICE. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—We 
regret to say that the custom of storing grain is 
quite general among elevator men in Central Ne- 
braska. It has been the practice to make no charge 
for the first thirty days’ storage, and a charge of 
one-half cent per bushel per month thereafter, giy- 
ing the farmer the privilege of selling at any time 
at the market price. 

As far as our experience goes, we do not believe 
that -this is good policy. It has almost always 
happened, when we have stored grain for farmers, 
that when they came to sell the market was either 
lower or the storage charges had offset any ad- 
vance, and they were generally dissatisfied with the 
returns, while we had to stand the shrinkage and 
try and pacify them. 

Besides this, we do not believe it is good business, 
as the deal is altogether too one sided, and places 
the elevator man who stores at the mercy of his 
competitor who does not store, should he be in- 
clined to force the market. 

We are heartily in favor of a moyement tending 
to the discontinuance of this practice. 

Yours truly, GEO. S. HAYES & CO. 

Hastings, Nebr. 

REASONS WHY STORING DON’T PAY. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—The 
practice of storing grain for farmers is quite gen- 
eral in this section. The rate charged varies from 
¥, to % cent per month, or one cent for as long as 
they want to store it. In some cases the elevator 
man pays the insurance, and as a general thing 
there is no allowance for shrinkage. 

It does not seem to be a matter of profit the ele- 
yator man is looking after, but to get the grain 
under his control so as to prevent his neighbor from 
getting it. Some will hold it two or three months 
and then pay the farmer full market price for the 
number of bushels weighed in, charging nothing 
for storage or insurance. 

I do not think the policy a good one for elevator 
men, and it should be discouraged, for the following 
reasons: If the elevator man’s house gets full of 
stored grain he is cramped for room to handle his 
own, thus making the labor and cost of handling 
it more than the amount he receives for storage, if 
he gets any at all, which is doubtful in a great 
many cases. The heavy load damages his building 
and gets his machinery out of line. This causes 
annoyance and expense. Again, the grain is liable 
to heat, and then he has trouble with his custom- 
ers, which spreads to their friends and a loss of 


There is a very large elevator at Dallas, owned | business results. This will probably prove more 
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than he would get for storage, even if he should 


charge and collect what he considers a good price 


for it. In short, it does not pay country elevator 
men to store grain, but so long as some practice it, 
others in the same locality must. 
Yours truly, 
Farragut, lowa. 


HAVE NO RULE AS TO STORAGE. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Dealers 
through our vicinity have no rule in regard to the 
storage of farmers’ grain. The practice is genera! 
and I have known dealers to store grain six to 
twelve months without any charge, thus standing all 
shrinkage and paying carrying charges. 

There are times when a dealer can take grain on 
storage and make money out of it, but they are 
very few as compared with the times he will lose. 
Two-thirds of the farmers that store grain expect 
you to advance them from one-half to two-thirds 
of what it is worth, and then think, when they sell 
it, that they are not getting what it is worth, be- 
cause they have it in store, while you, at the same 
time, may be giving them more than it is really 
worth in order to get it off your hands. Our charge 
is % cent a month after the first sixty days. 

We are regular dealers at Cullom, Manhattan and 
Ritchey, Ill., having just completed a 40,000-bushel 
elevator at Manhattan, and have just made arrange- 
ments to build another at Ritchey. 

Yours truly, HARGREAVES BROS. 

Cullom, Ill. 


D. HUNTER. 


NEW ORLEANS “THE WIZARD OF THE 


SOUTH.” 

Biitor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—That 
New Orleans is the foremost Southern city is ac- 
knowledged by all who are familiar with her great 
progress and enterprising spirit. That she has been 
the architect of her own fortunes is attested by the 
story of her wonderful advances in recent years. 
In business sagacity she is the wizard of the South, 
and in forward movements and well-known achieve- 
ments she has been the giant of Southern cities. 
AS a seaport she has no less than ten miles of 
river front in wharves, and fully twenty miles of 
available wharf space, with an average water depth 
suilicient for vessels of the largest tonnage to enter. 
These advantages and facilities have made this city 
a wholesale market for an export trade whose 
growth and activity are being jealously watched by 
other seaport cities. 

With the construction of the large elevators in the 
past few years the grain exports from this market 
have increased with such rapid strides as to make 
the distribution phenomenal. The aim of New Or- 
leans is to become a free port, and we hope for this 
at an early day, but the chances are that we can, 
even at present, go much further in the matter of 
a reduction in rates than any of our Atlantic com- 
petitors. 

Trade always seeks the shortest and cheapest 
route, and that route for Western grain and prod- 
uce is through New Orleans. 

Very respectfully, 
FRANCIS P. SALA. 

New Orleans, La. 


TWO WAYS OF STORING FOR FARMERS. 

Bditor American Blevator and Grain Trade :—I think 
all the elevators in this section are open to store 
grain if so desired by the farmer. I cannot say 
what the general terms are, but the following is 
a copy of my storage receipt, and I suppose others 
are very similar: 

Dunlap, Iowa, Oct. 22, 1898. 

Received of Richard Doe 200 bushels of No. 3 spring 
wheat to store, subject to the following conditions: The 
first 15 days free; each succeeding 15 days or fraction 
thereof, 1g cent per bushel. _ 

The above grain shall be paid for, upon presentation of 
this receipt by the owner, at the market price for grain 
of like grade on day of sale, less storage charges. 

If above grain shall be demanded, same shall be de- 
livered to owner upon payment of storage and an addi- 
tional charge of 2 cents per bushel for handling, and if 
cleaned, a reasonable shrinkage shall be allowed. Per- 
mission is given by owner to mix this grain with grain 
of like kind and grade. 

IEDC cose tee aan ths ek oa ace 

My experience has been that the farmer who 


wants to store usually changes his mind about the 
time the grain is all delivered and sells it, but if 
not then, before the 15 days are up. As a rule I 


don’t pay any attention to stored stuff separate, 
shipping out and replacing from day to day. 

I think that the grain dealer who will store a 
farmer’s grain without recompense is badly in need 
of “fixing,” and in my opinion he will get “fixed” 
sooner or later. Make the storage and penalty of 
demanding grain high enough so you can afford 
to store and you will not be troubled by getting 
more storage grain than you can handle, but if 
stored for nothing, you could have a house full of 
grain and pay insurance on it the year around. 

Yours truly, M. W. LEH. 

Dunlap, Iowa. 


GALVESTON WEIGHTS. 


A meeting of the executive committee of the 
Texas Grain Dealers’ Association was held at Fort 
Worth November 7 to take action upon the mat- 
ter of terminal weights at Galveston, the export 
outlet of Texas. Recently shippers have been’ com- 
plaining of shortages claimed, A canvass of the 
experience had by six of the larger shippers of 
corn in the state this season developed the fact 
that the returns show almost every car short. And 
some of these shortages have been excessive. 

Of the committee there were present Mr. J. VP. 
Harrison of Sherman, president; Mr. Early of Waco 
and Mr. Gibbs of Clifton, first and second vice- 
presidents respectively; Mr. Werkrelser of Tem- 
ple; Mr. Crenshaw, the secretary; Mr. Andrews, the 
treasurer; Mr. C. IF. Gribble of Sherman and Mr. A. 
S. Lewis of Weatherford were the only absent mem- 
bers. The conference was a private one. At its 
conclusion Mr. Harrison gave to the press the fol- 
lowing statement Gin part) of the plans of the com- 
mittee: 

“The committee decided to send Mr. Crenshaw 
to Galveston. He leaves to-night (7th). He will de- 
vote himself to a rigid investigation of the methods 
of public weights at Galveston. If he finds the 
system at fault the Association will make a strenu- 
ous fight to have this fault corrected. And, can- 
didly, I believe the Galveston weights to be at 
fault. In this connection, however, I wish to say 
that the Association is equally determined to cor- 
rect this evil, if it is ascertaied that the fault is in 
whole or in part with the interior shippers. If so, 
we will know what to do. The executive commit- 
tee will act promptly after receiving Mr. Cren- 
shaw’s report. We are hopeful that we can find 
a remedy without delay. If, as I intimated before, 
the fault should be located at Galveston, we shall 
either correct it, refuse to ship there or continue 
shipping with this advantage—we will deliberately 
ship to a market where we know the weights to be 
unsatisfactory. It is hardly likely that the last 
named course will be pursued. We feel sure that 
the Galveston Chamber of Commerce will heartily 
cojperate with the Association in correcting the 
evil complained of if, as implied, the fault is to 
be found with the Galveston elevators. It might 
be well enough, however, for every shipper to care- 
fully examine the condition of every car before 
loading. Look to the grain doors. See that all cracks 
are sealed. In this connection I wish to say that 
we are to-day forwarding the following card to 
every member of the Association: 

“‘Owing to numerous complaints coming to our 
secretary of short weights on corn shipped to Gal- 
veston for export, the executive committee con- 
vened in this city to-day pursuant to a recent call 
from our president, and it was decided to at once 
send our secretary to Galveston to thoroughly in- 
vestigate their weight system, ete., and to look 
after the weighing of members’ shipments only. 
He will remain there as long as deemed necessary 
by the committee. Advise him promptly of all direct 
shipments to the elevator, giving car number, ini- 
tials and weight, so that he may look after same. 
You are cautioned to be very careful with your 
weights and especially to see that cars and grain 
doors are in good order before ‘loading.’ ” 

President Harrison added: “Incidentally I would 
say that our insurance committee is hot on the trail 
after a reduction in grain insurance rates. We be- 
live that justice is with us, and feel sure that we 
will ultimately secure the reduction we seek. Of 


course our petitions request that this reduction 
apply only to those dealers who are members of 
the Association.” ; 


SHORTAGES IN GRAIN SHIP- 
MENTS. 


{An address delivered by N. S. Beale, of Tama, Iowa, 
before the meeting of the Grain Deaiers’ National Asso- 
ciation, held at Chicago, Noy. 3, 1898. ] 

When our secretary wrote to me asking if I 
would give a talk on “Shortages in Grain Ship- 
ments” I replied, “yes, I would cheerfully give our 
experience in that matter,” and I hope the question 
will not be dropped unti] some effective remedy 
has been applied. During the period from July 1, 
1897, to January 14, 1898 (at which latter date we 
were burned out), we weighed and shipped to Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee ninety-one cars, and to the 
Davenport Sugar Refining Company, Davenport, 
twenty cars of grain. The weighing was done on a 
covered railroad track scale located on a side track 
adjacent to the elevator, under the supervision of 
but one man who had no interest further than an 
employe, and seldom knew to what point the grain 
was to be shipped. Further the car was not moved 
from the time the tare was taken until after the 
grain was loaded and the car again weighed. 

Most of you, no doubt, read the urticle entitled, 
“Shortages of an Iowa Shipper,” written by my- 
self and printed in the ‘American Eleyator and 
Grain Trade” in the February number, 1898. The 
article shows the shortages in Chicago and Milwau- 
kee to be about the same, while at Davenport the 
shortage is very much less. 

[To save space we have omitted this article, which 
the reader will find in his files.] 

By comparing all the grain we weighed we find 
the ninety-one cars to Chicago and Milwaukee 
weighed at point of shipment 3,176,000 pounds, and 
weighed out 3,125,000 pounds, a net loss of 42,170 
pounds, equal to one and one-third per cent. The 
average weight of the cars of grain was 34,900 and 
a loss of one and one-third per cent equals 465 
pounds to each car, while in the article just read 
the shortage at Davenport averaged Iess than 100 
pounds to the ear. 

During the year 1897 Chicago alone received over 
twenty-eight millions of wheat, nearly 117 millions 
of corn, 118 millions of oats, nearly four millions 
of rye, and over seventeen millions of barley. If 
we estimate the price of wheat at sixty cents, corn 
twenty-five, oats twenty-two, rye forty and barley 
thirty, which figures are surely a low estimate of 
the price of the grain in the country, the value of 
the 283,505,593 bushels of grain which was shipped 
to Chicago is eighty millions of dollars and one 
and one-third per cent of this amount is 1,064,000 
dollars. Gentlemen, I believe if the shrinkage was 
one-third of the above loss it would be large even 
then, which would amount to $354,000—a difference 


of $709,000 from the present amount. Compare 
this with a report published in the “American 


, 


Elevator and Grain Trade” of a terminal elevator 
at Buffalo, where the annual statement disclosed 
a gain instead of a loss. 

We also find that thirty cents per bushel is the 
average price paid according to figures in our esti- 
mates. One and one-third per cent of thirty cents 
equals two-fifths cent per bushel—nearly as much 
as the commission. We selected about a dozen cars 
in which the shortages were the greatest and made 
as many different claims to the railway company 
for the losses sustained. The railway company’s 
answer in nearly every case stated that the cars 
arrived at destination in good condition, and the 
seals showing the car had not been opened, there- 
fore they could not see why they should pay this 
loss. We cannot see that the railway company’s 
logic is not good in declining to pay the claims and 
so do not blame them for anything unless it is that 
they do not have some satisfactory system where- 
by they can say just how much grain is in each 
ear when it is turned over to other parties. When 
acar of grain is loaded in the country in good con- 
dition, properly sealed and shipped to market and 
arrives in good condition, showing no loss by leak- 
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age, the seals unmolested, in such a case I am sure, 
if the contents of the car were weighed then and 
there, the shrinkage would be very smali. I am 
not posted as to what precautions are taken after 
the car is opened for inspection; if it is not, it should 
be resealed, the number of the seal properly re- 
corded and left intact until the car is ready to be 
opened again for the purpose of unloading. And 
it should then be opened by a disinterested party 
and a record of the seals taken and compared with 
those used after the inspection. 

But suppose all these precautious were taken, 
how are we to know that the grain was all removed 
from the car into the hopper scales and not some 
left to be otherwise disposed of? Or, if all the grain 
is unloaded from the car, what assurance have we 
that it is all delivered in the hopper scales, and 
the elevating arrangement does not leak, or throw 
some grain over? Any further than this we dare 
not doubt, as all that is left to be done is the 
weighing, which is done by a public official, and 
as public officials are all honest, we cannot doubt 
that the weighing is correctly done. 

As a remedy for this useless and expensive loss, 
I will read an article which you no doubt have 
read as it appeared in the Chicago Daily Price Cur- 
rent of October 29, 1898, which is as follows: “The 
Kansas City Board of Trade and the Kansas Grain 
Dealers’ Association have agreed upon a plan to 
check elevator weights, which will probably do 
away with complaints of shortages. A represent- 
ative of the Grain Dealers’ Association will be 
placed at each elevator, who will be furnished with 
the country weights for comparison with elevator 
weights, and in case of discrepancies they will en- 
deayor to ascertain the cause. An extra fee of 25 
cents per car is charged interior shippers to sup- 
port this arrangement.” The grain dealers of Kan- 
sas are no doubt on the right track, but we believe 
could go further to good advantage. I would like 
to see a track scale at each receptacle at terminal 
eleyators, on which the car could be placed, and 
then have a N. G. D. Association weighmaster 
whose duty it would be to see that the scales were 
intact; take a copy of the same, weigh the car as 
it arrives on the scales, carefully record the gross 
weight and when the car is unloaded see that the 
grain is all taken out, again weigh the car, getting 
the tare and net weight and compare the result 
with the elevator weights. The grain in no case 
to be removed from the hopper until such weights 
are carefully compared and found to be correct. 
As to the cost of this arrangement twenty-five 
cents per car would no doubt pay for putting in 
the scales and all other expenses in the first year. 
After the scales were paid for ten or fifteen cents 
per car should pay all expenses. We told you a 
few minutes ago that Chicago received over 283,- 
600,000 bushels of grain last year. Estimating 800 
bushels of grain to a car, we would haye over 
354,000 cars, which at twenty-five cents per car 
would amount to over $85,000 a year. Quite a sum 
and still this compared with the estimates made 
would be a saving of $624,000. Counting 300 work- 
ing days in a year it would be a saving of $2,080 
a day, or enough to build our own terminal eleva- 
tors. 

And now, gentlemen, cannot this organization at 
this meeting formulate some plan whereby these 
thousands may be saved to us? If done it would 
be very practical, to say the least, and not only 
benefit the members of this association, but all 
shippers everywhere, the effects of which would be 
the growth and expansion of the National Grain 
Dealers’ Association. I believe if you will accom- 
plish this, our association will double its member- 
ship inside of a year. What could be more of 
an inducement to join the organization than for 
shippers to know_that the association was saving 
them nearly three-fourths of a million dollars an- 
nually in shortages at Chicago alone? 


According to ithe Lohrke figures, the wheat ex- 
port engagements at the seaboard during October 
have aggregated 1,746 boatloads, about 14,000,000 
bushels, and the corn 1,258 loads, about 10,064,000 
bushels, 


JOHN R. BOOTH. 


The Parry Sound Route through Canada, the ter- 
minal elevators of which were illustrated and de- 
scribed in the October number of the ‘‘American 
Elevator and ‘rain Trade,” has this season at- 
tracted so much attention that a portrait and brief 
sketch of the career of the founder of the route 
and the owner of its eleyators will not be without 
interest. ; 

Mr. John Rodolvuhus Booth was born, as we learn 
from a sketch in the Railway and Shipping Worid 
of Toronto, at Waterloo, Quebec, in 1826. He went 
to Ottawa in 1857 and engaged io the lumber busi- 
ness in a moderate way at first, but. eventually 
becoming one of the largest operators in Canada, 
controlling 640,000 acres of timber and cutting 
at his own mills from 25 to 80 million feet of lum- 
ber annually. As an example of his foresight, be 
became a heavy purchaser, during the depression 
of 1874-76, of vast timber limits, which were being 
sold out by operators who had lost faith in the 
business and were letting go. These lands are now 
worth several times what he paid for them, and 
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JOHN R. BOOTH. 


this, too, after he has cut from them all the logs he 
has needed in his own business, 

Of late years, owing to fires in his mills, Mr. 
Booth has been werking out of lumber and devot- 
ing his attention and time to railway matters. One 
of his first works in this direction was the building 
of a short line in the Temiscamingue region, and 
the promotion of the Temiscamingue Steamboat Co. 
In 1881 he took up the work of building the Canada 
Atlantic Railway, connecting Ottawa directly with 
Montreal and the New England states. Later he 
took up the Ottawa, Arnprior & Parry Sound 
scheme and carried it to completion as far as Geor- 
gian Bay. Of this scheme 2 contemporary says: 

“It is a part of one of the biggest enterprises 
which any private individual ever undertook on this 
continent. Mr. Booth aims at no less than making 
the O., A. & P. S. Ry. the greatest avenue to the 
sea of the northwestern states and Northwestern 
Canada. To this end the mere laying of the iron 
between Ottawa and the Georgian Bay was but a 
beginning. There were elevators to be built, steam- 
ships to be put on the lakes, agencies to be astab- 
lished to divert trade into the new route. In short, 
Mr, Booth had to reach out all over the great lakes 
to make their business tributary to the Parry Sound 
Route.” 

He is aiming at that, and having already accom- 
plished much, will accomplish much more in the 
future without doubt. 

Meantime Mr. Booth has taken an active interest 
in the moral and spiritual welfare of Ottawa, his 


home, where he founded St. Luke’s Hospital (1897) 
and has been a leading member of the Presbyterian 
church, as well as trustee and promoter of the 
Ottawa Ladies’ College, in the affairs of which in- 
stitution he has thrown the characteristic energy 
which has earned him the appreciation and grati- 
tude of his fellow citizens, as a business man, The 
wife of his youth died in 1886. 


WHAT THEY ARE DOING IN 
NEBRASKA. 


Bulletin No. 5, dated November 1, issued by Sec- 
retary Bewsher, of the Nebraska Grain Dealers’ 
Association, gives a resumé of the association work 
for October, which in brief, is as follows: A num- 
ber of district meetings have been held with good 
results; the governing board has under considera- 
tion a proposition to coéperate with the Kansas 
Association’s Kansas City investigation bureau; 
dues of GO cents per month per elevator have been 
found sufficiently productive of funds to carry on 
the work; the Association has 261 members, repre- 
senting 504 out of a possible 700 elevators in the 
state, equal to 75 per cent of the available material 
in the state; eleven new members since former re- 
port. 

The Secretary says: “I would caution you against 
the practice of some country dealers storing grain 
for farmers. By some authorities this is held as 
illegal. I have the matter now up with the State 
Attorney General, and I trust will be able to give 
you the law in the next bulletin. It is a poor policy 
and a bad practice, inasmuch as it encourages specu- 
lation, occupies your investment and takes up room 
that could be put to better use, and often ends in an 
unsatisfactory settlement both to yourself and to 
the farmers.” 

As to short weights the secretary asks all sufferers 
to file full particulars with him. He says: “I know 
these shortages are occurring and too frequently, 
but I do not know where, and unless the members 
Will assist me to locate these short weights by 
giving me definite information to work upon, I am 
unable to accomplish much by filing general com- 
plaints against any one market. I may be unable 
to obtain a reclamation of any of these particular 
claims, but I can learn which houses are making a 
practice of giving short weights and advise the 
dealers accordingly.” 


A MILWAUKEE ELEVATOR 
INJURED. 


As a battering ram the Lake Michigan car-ferry 
seems, in the light of its receni performance at 
Milwaukee, to be an entire success. On October 
19, the ferry Shenango No. 2 of the Chicago & 
West Michigan line, carrying 26 loaded freight 
cars, crashed into the elevator of the Kraus- 
Merkle branch of the American Malting Compary. 
The steel-shod prow of the ferry was pushed 
through sixteen feet of solid docking and the 
foundation walls of the building, so that when 
the engines of the steamer were reversed and she 
backed away, the elevator slowly settled and be- 
gan tipping toward the river. ‘The spectators ex- 
pected to see the building collapse and topple over, 
but when an angle of about 25 degrees was 
reached, the movement of the building ceased. 

The elevator, which cost $40,000, is 165 feet 
high and has capacity for 400,000 bushels of 
grain, but it was empty at the time of the acci- 
dent. The engineers immediately took charge of 
the building, blocking it up to prevent further set- 
tling, and will eventually restore it to its normal 
position, including raising it 15 feet, the amount 
it settled after the accident. 


An association called the Illinois Corn Growers’ 
Association was organized at Springfield during 
the recent state fair. Mr. EH. S. Fursman of El 
Paso was elected president, Mr. Beagley of Sibley 
secretary, and Mr. Hostetter treasurer. This asso- 
ciation will keep corn constantly before the peo- 
ple of the state and do everything in its power 
to demonstrate the true value of this great crop. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE GRAIN 
DEALERS’ NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association was held at the Chicago Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, on November 2 and 8. The attendance of 
out-of-town members was disappointingly small, 
but a generous attendance of city members of the 
trade added spirit to the sessions, which in them- 
selves were interesting. 

Tresident Warren T. McCray of Kentland, Ind., 
in opening the meeting, said it afforded him much 
pleasuretomeet the grain dealers who had come here 
to devise plans and methods for advancing the As- 
sociation and the grain dealer’s business generally. 
This is the greatest single business in this country 
and it is conducted by an exceptionally able and 
intelligent body of men. The local grain dealers’ 
associations have demonstrated that this Association 
has a broad field of usefulness, and the Association 
should go hand and hand with ihe local bodies, to 
create a feeling of fellowship and harmony in the 
trade. Speaking as to individuals, he added, if this 
Association has been of no use to you personally, it 
is your own fault in not calling upon its good 
offices. All dealers should feel at home here and 
take part in the proceedings, the success of. the 
meetings, aS well as of the Association’s work, de- 
pending upon the individual members themselves. 

The report of Mr. Clark, secretary-treasurer, 
showed receipts from all sources, $694.94; expenses 
$582.19, leaving a balance of cash on hand $162.75, 
which, with unpaid dues of $496.75, make up a total 
of assets of $659. As to work done by the secre- 
ary, he said he had sent out from 35,000 to 40,000 
circulars; had received 23 new members, located in 
yarious parts of the country; had lost one by death, 
one by resignation, while one had retired from 
business. The practical work had been in the line 
of heading off scoop-shovel men, investigating short 
weights and claims. The worst case of claim was 
based on the Philadelphia 900-bushel “carload” of 
oats. The receiver claims the shipper (who used 
big cars) is still 3,000 bushels short, although he 
had shipped more bushels than the specified nuim- 
ber ot carloads called for, on Philadelphia basis. 
The ease is not settled. ‘There have been 65 or 70 
cases of scoop-shovel men, and he had induced track- 
bidders to withdraw bids to those people. 

The report was accepted and Messrs. Grubbs, 
Mayer and Freeman were appointed a committee 
to audit the accounts of the treasurer. 

The chair then appointed the folowing committees: 

On Membership—Messrs. A. E. Clutter, J. H. Con- 
ger, A. BE. Hartley and T. W.. Swift. 

On Resolutions—Messrs. E. A. Grubbs, W. A. 
McCaffrey, C. S. Clark, Fred Mayer and H. R. Ul- 
rich Jr. 

On Nominations—Messrs. D. Hunter, G. A. Steb- 
hens, W. J. Adams, H. M. Knight and Edward Mc- 
Cue. 

On Arbitration—C. S. Clark, I. P. Rumsey, Arthur 
Sawyers. [Appointed after adjournment. ] 

The literary prograin was opened by Mr. D. G. 
Stewart of Pittsburg, Pa., with a paper on “The 
Veritable Carload in the Grain Trade.” 

‘he discussion indorsed Mr. Stewart’s contention 
that.the ‘‘carload”’ had become so indefinite a quan- 
tity that it should be abolished as a basis, and all 
sales and purchases made by quantities. Formerly 
the carload was 200 bushels, then it became 400; 
now it may be even 1,200 or 1,500 bushels. The 
railroads are making cars larger and larger, and 
requiring them to be filied. The difficulty is, in 
niaking sales to country millers and feed men, that 
they are not always able to handle or pay for the 
1,000-bushel carloads. The real problem in the mat- 
ter is to get cars that are small enough to handle 
smallquantity shipments. Some roads make con- 
cessions in such cases, while others run small and 
large cars, letting the big car go through with a 
‘smal! load if a small car cannot be or is not sup- 
plied on a demand for it; but in such case the 
shipper must call for the size car he needs. 

The next paper was by Mr. E. R. Ulrich Jr. of 
Springfield, Ill, on “Uniform Rules for Grading 
Grain,” which appears elsewhere in this issue. 

The discussion agreed that it would be a good 
thing for the trade if uniform grades could be 
brought about, but most of those who spoke on 
the subject were skeptical on that point. 

Mr. E. J. Noble, Chief of the Ulinois Grain In- 
spection Office, spoke next on the topic, “The Work 
of the Chicago Inspection Department.” Mr. Noble, 
among other things, referred to the difficulty of 
satisfying everybody with an inspection. The seller 
wants it high and the buyer wants it low, and be- 
tween these two is the department, trying to strike 
an honest average. The special difficulties in hand- 
ling grain are the matters of temperature and hu- 
midity. These affect the inspection, but are factors 
that obtain while the grain is in transit. For ex- 
ample, samples from a car sent in in bags may 
grade high, but the climatic conditions in transit 
‘may cause it to grade low on arrival. The depart- 


ment takes a standard and works to that line, ad- 
mitting, however, that no two inspectors will grade 
a line of 100 cars in the same way. The Chief In- 
spector defended the efficiency of the Chicago office, 
which is presided over by Mr. Smillie, who has been 
there since 1871, and who is assisted by a corps of 
track inspectors who have all been there for many 
years—none less than eight years and some as many 
as thirty years. There are no drinking men among 
them and they get $150 a month each—a job worth 
keeping. The last fiscal year they inspected 327,000 
ears and 4,500,000 bushels by lake in, and enormous 
quantities out. Mr. Smillie is on the Board floor 
daily to hear complaints, and of the reinspections 
asked for less than 50 per cent have resulted in 
changes. Mr. Noble did not believe Mr. Ulvrich’s 
idea of uniform grades practicable, owing to the 
different qualities of the grain grown in yarious 
parts of the country, to which the market inspections 
lad necessarily to adjust themselves on the basis 
of the average grain they received. The practice 
of making rules by the several inspection depart- 
ments are often made to induce grain to flow toward 
these markets, especially when the cost of the. in- 
spection must be paid by the fees received, or not 
at all. As to grain going through Chicago, this 
office does not guarantee the inspection of grain 
the bulk of which is broken, unless it is reinspected. 
In case of oats filling a car to the roof, the inspection 
in the car is subject to revision as the car is un- 
loaded into the elevator. Speaking of carloads, Mr. 
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Noble said that the average carload during the 
last fiscal year was 811 bushels of wheat, 783 of 
corn, 1,155 of oats, 785 of rye, 801 of barley. Mr. 
Noble also explained how it was impossible for the 
inspector to know on the track who owned the 
grain he was called on to inspect. He records his 
inspection by car initials and number only, and it 
is sv carried on the office records, and to get an 
inspection certificate (which any man may obtain 
by the asking, whether he owns the grain or not), 
the applicant must name car initials and number. 
He advised shippers to notify their commission men, 
wher sending on bill of lading, how, in their judg- 
ment, the grain should grade; then, if it falls below 
that grade, the commission man can make exami- 
nation immediately to correct the error. 

In reply to the question, Mr, Noble said the depart- 
ment is frequently asked by the elevator man and 
beyvers to lower the grading of grain. Also: The 
department uses the 2-quart tester for testing 
weights, striking off as nearly level as_ possible. 
Also: The inspector’s office keeps no samples of in- 
inspected grain, which are taken from the cars by 
the commission men, but does keep for 60 days sam- 
ples of grain inspected out. Also: The office does 
not inspeet through-billed stuff unless asked to do 
so. Also: Only such grain as goes into the “regular” 
houses is inspected or is required by law to be 
inspected. 

The next paper was by Mr. Julian Kuné of Chi- 
cago, on “Reducing Barley Grading to a Practical 
Basis,” which will be found in the “Barley and 
Malt”? department of this issue. 

Mr. IKuné’s paper elicited quite a spurt of sharp 
controversy. Mr. Noble, in the first place, asked 
whether, if the state adopted Mr. Kuné’s sugges- 
tions, Mr. Kuné and his customers, the maltsters, 
would accept the tester’s exhibit of germination. 
Mr. Kuné replied: Certainly; adding that a few 


tests of each crop would show the inspectors how to 
grade it from the standpoint of germination; that it 
was not intended to test the germinating quality 
of each lot of barley inspected, but only at the be- 
gipning of the season. Mr. Kuné said in reply to 
Mr. Noble that the maltster would, of course, con- 
iipue to buy barley by sample, as he always has 
bought, but that a rational inspection would be 
more satisfactory to the shipper, because it would 
grade his stuff with some slight reference to its 
actual yalue. 

There was also a littie spurt on the question of the 
usefulness of the inspection. Mr. Noble suggested 
it was folly to have the grain inspected if it is of 
no use, but both Mr. Kuné and Mr. J. G. Smythe 
(with Rosenbaum Bros.) said that while it might 
be true that the law did not require barley inspec- 
tion, still it always was inspected and the broker 
had to pay the bill. Mr. Noble said that in that 
case (which was a misapprehension, to say the 
least) the barley went into regular houses or was 
inspected out, which latter inspection the law re- 
quires. 

Mr. S. H. Greeley then followed with a speech on 
“Centralization of the Grain Trade,’ in which he 
scored the public elevator men of Chicago in gen- 
eval and Mr. P. D. Armour in particular, as the 
authors of all the current evils in the grain trade, 
as well as sole prospective beneficiaries of its appar- 
ent tendencies. The functions of the warehouse- 
men. under original warehouse law, were referred 
to and the alleged usurpations of rights as private 
cealers by the warehousemen spoken of in scath- 
ing terms. Having shown the enormous advantages 
wlich as dealers in grain come to the warehouse- 
mev through their ownership of the warehouses, and 
which are barred to operators in grain who are not 
owners, but users, of the public warehouses, and 
having also shown the effect of this condition, which 
in this state, under the ruling of the courts, is illegal, 
although legalized by the present warehouse law, to 
ecoucentrate the business of buying and handling 
grain in a few hands, Mr. Greeley launched out in a 
philippie against P. D. Armour and his assistants 
in the grain department of the business of Armour 
& Co. This is more or less familiar ground to grain 
men of the West, who are most intimately interested 
in this phase of the warehouse question. One new 
feature now incorporated in Mr. Greeley’s speech, 
for most of it was but old straw rethrashed, is the 
idea that the basis of the conditions that make for 
the centralization of the grain trade complained of 
is the favor of the transportation companies, which 
dole out special privilege to a very few men. Thus, 
as grain dealers, the public warehousemen had the 
advantage both of owning the storage houses, also 
ot being able as such owners to mix their poor 
grain with the public’s good grain of the same in- 
spection grade, and make enormous profits by the 
practice, and also of special freight favors not 
within the reach of their competitors. Mr. Greeley 
was very positive in/ Lis ideas of the cause of the 
decline of the independent buyer and the commis- 
sion man, but the only solution he offered was the 
rather harsh one which Anglo-Saxon peoples have 
very rarely put into motion, to wit, the mob. He 
predicted that if within ten years the present con- 
ditions were not abolished the public would rise in 
arms and wipe it off the. face of the earth. [It is 
but fair to the Association to say that its officers 
distinetly disavowed Mr. Greeley’s words and opin- 
ions on this subject. ] 

In reply to questions, Mr. Greeley said there is in 
the city of Chicago storage capacity for 30 million 
bushels of grain, one-half of which is regular. If 
in the event of the public warehousemen being de- 
prived of their present privilege of dealing in grain, 
using the public warehouses, they then made all the 
elevators private houses, Mr. Greeley said that then 
the railroads would be required, under their char- 
iers, to furnish warehouse room for the grain of 
their shippers. 

A. number of resolutions were read which were 
referred to the committee. 

The meeting then adjourned for the day. In the 
evening the receivers and track-buyers of Chicago 
entertained the visitors at the Chicago Beach Hotel, 
the details of which function are mentioned below. 


THURSDAY—-SECOND DAY. 


The morning was opened by reading a number of 
communications. The first of these was from W. R. 
Prinkley, Secretary of the Association of Oklahoma 
aud Indian Territories. Mr. Brinkley wrote as fol- 
lows: 

“T have been in the grain business in the territory 
for the past five years as a track buyer, but only for 
eighteen months as a local dealer. After entering 
the local business I found that the trade was sub- 
jected to many abuses. We have no territorial in- 
spection or weighing, and I soon found that our 
shipments were handled in such a careless manner 
at terminal markets, and that during the busy sea- 
son we were so harassed by the scoop-shovel bri- 
gade there was nothing in the business for legiti- 
mate dealers. 

“On the 15th of last March we organized the 
Grain Dealers’ Association of Oklahoma and Indian 
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Territories. As a result of this organization eleva- 
tors have been built at all the grain markets and 
the grain is practically all handled through them 
and the scoop-shovel man has been eliminated from 
ihe field. The exporters and commission men have 
aided us materially by refusing to do business ex- 
cept with members. The Association now controls 
the situation. All regular dealers are now members. 
A regular system prevails, where a year ago chaos 
reigned. 

“This being a new country and the local dealers 
strangers to each other, much of the work of the 
Association has been to equalize the differences be- 
tween members. Itis not generally known that each 
grain station here has from five to ten buyers. This 
station (Kingfisher) has ten buyers, and will han- 
dle three million bushels of wheat this season. 
Most of our buyers are new men in the business, and 
it took some effort to get them into the ranks of 
commonsense business men, as applied to the grain 
trade. 

“At the present time we are having a car famine. 
Ali elevator capacity is taken. The streets are now 
blocked with teams and wagons loaded with wheat, 
awaiting a place to unload, much of it having been 
hauled for thirty, forty and fifty miles. The rail- 
road company seems powerless to give us any re- 
lief and we are practically doing nothing. The ex- 
porters and mills are clamoring for wheat, but there 
is no way to move it. Cotton is king and absorbs 
the few cars distributed.” 

A letter was read from Mr. W. H. Chambers, 
former secretary and really the father of the pres- 
ent National Association. He expressed his great 
regret at being unable to attend the meetings. Hav- 
ing, in fact, been largely instrumental in bringing 
the Association into being, and having stimulated 
largely the association work of the grain trade in 
the West, Mr. Chambers felt gratified with the re- 
sults so quickly obtained, in spite of the discourage- 
ments of conditions and persons. Continuing, Mr. 
Clambers said: 

“My ultimate hope was to haye in the United 
States an association of grain men who should all 
be closely and intimately connected by some suffi- 
ciently strong bond of cohesion to form one solid 
body with one general aim. In fact, this idea of 
mine was so strong that to make a beginning I in- 
corporated and outlined the particulars in the pres- 
ent constitution and by-laws of your Association, 
crude though they may he. Although up to the 
present time the fulfillment of this idea has not 
heen brought about, still I think it has received the 
approyal of a good many interested dealers and ul- 
timately will no doubt be the plan upon which the 
Association work will be carried on. 

“f think, possibly, it has been just as well so far 
that this plan of organization has not been adopted 
by all the organizations, as the incentive to keep the 
organizations alive has been owing to the local bene- 
fits received. No local organization up to the pres- 
ent time could have been successful on the general 
plan proposed, but now that the local features are 
placed upon a solid footing by the local organiza- 
tious, the time has come when they are reaching out 
for larger results, and they are finding that the scope 
over which they have control is limited to such an 
extent that they cannot bring pressure strong 
enough to secure the desired ends. As a result, to- 
day, they are compelled to ask the aid of their 
neighbor associations to join hands with them. This 
is the field that the National has hoped to fill, and I 
think that the local associations are coming to 
realize it, and are ready ‘to adopt some coéperative 
methods whereby they can receive the general bene- 
fits as applied to the country at large. 

“The plan as outlined in the constitution of the 
National Association is seemingly the only one 
whereby this consolidation can be satisfactorily ar- 
rived at, and with that organization already before 
the people, having been recognized, it seems to be 
the only logical conclusion that all the associations 
should merge themselves into it, upon the plan of 
government outlined, which has proven so success- 
ful heretofore among the different fraternal orders. 

“There are other features which have prevented 
this result, which, too, is to the shame of those at 
fault. This has been a jealousy on the part of the 
officers of the local organizations, who, seemingly, 
have had a fear that some of the glory would thus 
de taken away from them, each one wanting to 
make his association the association, to which all 
others would have to tie, but the lines have been 
so distinctly drawn between the different states, and 
the organizations have become so large, that this 
desire for the glory has become less upon the part 
of the local officers, as they have found more than 
they could do at home without seeking the troubles 
of others. And in some instances they have made 
seyeral very severe failures in trying to work modi- 
fications in existing conditions.” 

Papers by Mr. E. J. Smiley on ‘Suecess of Asso- 
ciation Work in Kansas,” and F, D. Babcock on 
“What Mutual Insurance has Done for Iowa Hleva- 
tor Men,” were read by the Secretary, the authors 
being unable to be present. 

A letter by W, B. Booker of Danbury, Iowa, pre- 
sented a problem for which he asked a solution. 
Mr. Booker said the local authorities were putting 


in a scale and would pass an ordinance compelling 
all farmers to weigh on that scale. He wanted to 
know if the authorities could compel him to accept 
those weights. 

No one had a precedent to cite. Generally it was 
thought the authorites could not compel him or 
the farmers to use the scale and pay the city for 
such use. ‘The elevator man, or any man buying as 
he does, must have his own means of determining 
what he is buying; that no stones are weighed with 
grain or hay, or men with the load and boys in their 
places when taking the tare, ete. The Secretary was 
advised to write Mr. Booker, suggesting that the 
arbitrary compulsion of farmers to use the city 
scale, at their own cost, would probably drive away 
trade from the warehouse and so from the town, in 
which case the merchant would doubtless be inter- 
ested with him in preventing the passage of the 
ordinance in question. It was also suggested that 
the three dealers interested give notice that in case 
they were compelled by the ordinance to take city 
weights they would hold the city pecuniarily re- 
sponsible for all shortages. The suggestion that the 
dealers apply for an injunction was not favored as 
likely to give the farmers a mistaken idea of the 
dealers’ motives in opposing the scale. 

Mr, A. H. Bewsher made a short address on 
“What the Nebraska Association Has Done for the 
Regular Grain Dealers.” Mr. Bewsher said that 
having so lately taken hold of the Nebraska work 
he had not had time to prepare a written article, but 
at the same time he felt he must be present at this 
meeting, and say something on the topic. The pio- 
neer grain dealer of Nebraska was, of course, the 
scoop-shovel man; but as the country developed and 
elevators were built, the scoop-shoveler became a 
disturber. Two years ago the Nebraska Association 
was organized to protect the dealers against him, 
and he has in fact since become less a factor there 
than in any state in the country, and life is very 
hard for the few who still remain. The scalper dis- 
posed of, other questions came up—short weights, 
say. Ixansas City has been very unsatisfactory in 
that respect, and the Nebraska Association has un- 
der consideration the project of making use of the 
bureau of investigation recently established there 
by the Kansas Association. 

Mr. Bewsher then outlined his methods of organ- 
izing local associations of members of the State As- 
sociation as a means of settling local difficulties, and 
found this plan very successful. The Nebraska 
Association now has about 275 members, controlling 
504 out of a possible 700 elevators, and as an asso- 
ciation the Nebraska body is enthusiastic about the 
work done. : 

The next step, Mr. Bewsher said, which the Asso- 
ciation will take, will be to organize a bureau of in- 
formation for the benefit of the members. The in- 
formation will cover the acreage seeded in fall and 
spring with regular bulletins on the growing crop, 
ete., including, also, a review of the work done by 
the Association itself in the intervals, thus keeping 
its members informed of all Association business. 
The written contract is Mr. Bewsher’s own hobby. 
he said, which he hoped sooner or later to see 
adopted by the Association and used by the trade 
all over Nebraska. He cited many instances of 
loss by elevator men which a written contract would 
have prevented. His own purpose, however, is to 
work at one reform only at a time. He concluded 
by referring to the National Association as useful 
to the trade after purely local affairs had been 
passed. 

The Committee on Resolutions then made a report. 
The resolutions were taken up one at a time for 
discussion, and adoption. The first was as follows: 

Whereas, The grading of the different cereals in 
our markets in the United States varies so widely 
that it is almost impossible to tell by the inspection 
ut one market on any kind of grain what the same 
elass of grain will grade in some of the other mar- 
kets; therefore be it hereby 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the members of 
the Grain Dealers’ National Association that we 
favor inspection rules that-will be nearer a uniform 
and equal basis than at present, and inspection 
rules that will be more explicit and go more into 
details than some of the present inspection rules; 
and, also 

Resolved, That we favor the appointing of a com- 
tuittee by the president to take this matter up with 
that end in view. 

Mr. Clutter offered the suggestion that this was a 
matter of more interest to the West than to the Hast, 
and he would abide by Western opinion. Mr. Hunter 
agreed with this view, the West having many mar- 
kets. He thought, however, uniformity would be a 
difficult matter to bring about. Mr. Bewsher re- 
minded the Association that grading rules are es- 
tablished on the basis of the quality of the crops 
marketed at a given point, and the different states 
will naturally, therefore, have different grading 
rules. Besides, there is the difficulty of conciliating 
those markets which make the grading so easy as 
to draw the grain to them. Philadelphia has an 
easy inspection, Baltimore and New York a rigid 
one; Toledo an average one, and so on. Mr. Bewsher 


did not antagonize the resolution, but he had little : 


faith in the Association's ability to get the Boards 
of Trade to agree on uniformity. 

The resolution was adopted. 

The following resolution was then taken up and 
put on its passage: 

Whereas, Many country elevator men are now 
providing depot facilities for bulk grain at country 
stations and acting as soliciting freight agents as 
well as local freight agents for carriers in the mat- 
ter of grain shipments, be it 

Resolved, That the Grain Dealers’ National Asso- 
ciation make a determined effort to secure a loading 
fee of two cents per hundred pounds for all grain 
loaded from the elevators of members of this Asso- 
ciation. : 

The resolution was made the occasion of an ex- 
tended debate. Mr. McFarlin of Des Moines, Iowa, 
said it was an old question, but it still remained to 
be determined what effect the payment of this fee 
would have upon the trade. President McCray 
saidthatit would probably all be given to the farmer 
in the end and would amount simply to a bonus 
paid by the elevator men, who would then have a 
distinct advantage over the scoop-shoyeler and drive 
him out of the field. Mr. McFarlin thought it would 
be a means of largely increasing the Association 
membership. Mr. McCray thought that the reso- 
lution should be backed up by the appointment of a 
standing committee to take up the guestion with 
the railroads, but Mr. McFarlin said there had once 
been such a committee, which had spent time and 
money, but had accomplished nothing. He thought 
the officers could handle it. The Secretary said he 
had tried to find some elevator man who would 
take up the fight for the loading with the railroads 
with him, but he had so far been unable to locate 
his man and the work had not amounted to any- 
thing. 

Mr. Johnson of Sioux Rapids, Iowa, moved to 
amend the resolution by striking out the last five 


words, to wit, “of members of this Association.” He 


thought the form of the resolution would handicap 
the work by antagonizing all elevavor men not 
members of the Association, while the railroads, 10, 
would not (or could not) undertake to grant this 
special favor to certain individuals to the exclusiou 
of all others. Moreover, all elevator men are en- 
titled to this fee, whether they are members here or 
not. The resolution is class legislation, and that’s 
bad to start with. Ue favored the resolution, but 
not the form of it. 

Ii was said by the Secretary that the resolution 
lad been pronounced of good form from a legal 
standpoint; that in effect it would amount only to 
the railroad’s selecting the elevator man to act as 
its local freight agent for the handling of the grain 
freights. 

Mr. Clutter thought this resolution the vital work 
of the National Association—a matter that must be 
pushed to a finish, by which the Association must 
stand or fall. He favored a committee to take up 
the work, beginning with one road and working that 
road until success or failure resulted. Then another 
should be worked, and so on. 

The noon hour having arrived, the resolution was 
tabled for the present, and the meeting adjourned 
until 1 o’clock p. m. 

In the afternoon the business was opened by a 
paper by Secretary Stibbens on “What the Grain 
Dealers’ Union Has Done for the Regular Dealers.” 
The paper was a resumé of the work done in South- 
western lowa and Northwestern Missouri and will 
be published later. 

Mr. N. 8. Beale of Tama, Iowa, then read a paper 
on “Shortages in Grain Shipments.” Mr. Beale sup- 
plemented his remarks by saying that the railroads 
are willing to take up this question; what is needed 
to put an end to it is some enthusiastic work on the 
part of this Association. The Kansas Association’s 
plan might work generally. At any rate, this Asso- 
ciation, or the elevator men, should have at each 
great terminal someone to look after their interests. 
Now no one looks after them. 

The Nominating Committee then made a report, 
recommending the following to be elected officers 
for the ensuing year: Warren T. McCray, Kent- 
land, Ind., president; A. E. Clutter, Lima, Ohio, 
first vice-president; J. M. Sewell, Hastings, Nebr., 
second vice-president; Chas. 8. Clark, Chicago, sec- 
retary-treasurer. Directors: E. A. Grubbs, Green- 
ville, Ohio; N. B. Hieatt, Willis, Kans.; D. Hunter, 
Hamburg, Iowa; B. A. Lockwood, Des Moines, 
lowa, and A. Sawers, Chicago. 

Mr. McCray endeavored to decline a reélection, 
pleading press of private business, but his excuses 
were all and singly overruled and the committee's 
recommendations were indorsed by the adoption of 
the report, which elected the ticket as named above. 

The Auditing Committee reported examining the 
accounts of the treasurer and finding them correct. 

Mr. A. BH, Clutter then read a paper entitled, “The 
Internal Revenue Tax and the Grain Dealer.” Mr. 
Clutter said but little of the tax, except that all the 
grain men he knew were willing to pay it for patriot- 
ism’s sake, and then he made a strong plea for an 
extension of the work of this Association. He re- 
ferred, also, to the fact that Ohio was the best repre- 
sented state at this meeting. 

Mr. McFarlin said the paper reminded him that he 
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had purposed to ask for the appointment of a com- 
mittee to work for the affiliation of all existing grain 
dealers’ organizations with the National Associa- 
tion. He moved such a committee be appointed by 
‘be chair, The motion was adopted. 

Mr. E. A. Grubbs then read a paper on ‘Lending 
bags to Farmers,” which is printed in another col- 
umn. 

A letter was read from B. A. Lockwood, express- 
ing regret at not being able to be present, and also 
his confidence in the bright future of the Associa- 
tion. 

J. B. McAllester of Columbus, Ohio, also sent a 
letter, in the course of which he said: 

“My pet hobby is a clean bill of lading for so 
much stuff, with the assurance that the same 
amount will be delivered at destination, or paid 
tor to the receiver at invoice price, and thus do 
away with the excess freight claim and the short- 
age question at one fell swoop. This, however, is 
a vast undertaking to accomplish, and the details, 
or proper means to get at it, I will not undertake 
to give. 

“There is another abuse that I believe might 
well be taken into consideration by this Associ- 
ation and which, as I believe, with combined effort, 
might be remedied. This is the reconsignment of 
refused stuff. The shippers of Western grain un- 
der the present arbitary rulings of the railroad 
companies are sustaining very heavy losses from 
this source. A shipper in Ohio, for example, sells a 
earload of grain to a party in Pennsylvania. He 
sends it forward, and on arrival it is refused. 
He then spends probably from $5 to $10 telegraph- 
ing, and finally places it at some close-by point. 
in the meantime, he has sustained from $5 to $10 
more loss in car service, and the railroad company 
informs him it will cost from 4 cents to 8 cents 
per cwt. to forward it, although the distance may 
not exceed from 10 to 50 miles. The tariff might 
also show that the point he may wish to recon- 
sign it to takes the same rate from the original 
point of shipment that the point it is at takes. This 
seems to be a gross injustice. A stop-over charge 
of $3 per car and a proportional charge of the 
through rate should be granted by the railroads.” 

The loading fees resolution was here taken from 
the table and put on its passage. Mr. I. P. Rumsey 
of Chicago favored the amendmeut of Mr. John- 
son, for the railroad cannot in justice favor certain 
individuals only, and that a plea tor all elevator 
men would strengthen the resolution, which in 
itself is proper, while the fee asked for is a right 
and just compensation that should be paid by the 
railroads. Mr. Chas. Voris of Windsor, Ill., was of 
the same opinion. He thought the demand on the 
railroad a fair one, but one which should be made 
on behalf of all elevator men. Anything less 
would, he thought, be class legislation and fa- 
yoritism which would be sure to create antagon- 
isms. Mr. McFarlin favored the original resolu- 
tion because it would tend to enlarge the Associ- 
ation’s membership and influence. The secretary 
said the resolution was intended for dealers’ eyes 
only, as the expression of a policy which, of course, 
would require to be modified in practice. Mr. 
Voris scouted the idea that anything could be hid- 
den from the general public; and made bold to 
predict that any such grants of favor by a railroad 
to some individuals at the expense of others would 
ereate a condition that would cause this Association 
to regret having touched the resolution at all. The 
loading fee must be demanded for ail elevator men 
or for none. Problems of this sort, he thought, 
must be approached in a practical way, or they’ll 
land in deep water; and while he believed the reso- 
lution as a whole impracticable, he felt that it was 
particularly so unless amended as proposed. 

The motion to amend was adopted, after which 
the resolution as amended was, after some de- 
bate, still on the motion to amend, however, 
adopted. Instead of appointing a committee as 
proposed, the subject was, on motion of Mr. Clutter, 
referred to the officers of the Association. 

The following resolutions were then taken up in 
suecession and adopted: 

Whereas, The loaning of bags to farmers prevails 
in some states; and 

Whereas, This is detrimental to the interests of 
country grain dealers; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this Association 
that where such custom prevails the State Asso- 
ciation be requested'to use every effort to abolish 
the practice. 

Whereas, Many of the terminal elevators are now 
equipped with hopper scales of so small capacity 
as to require the weighing of grain in two or three 
drafts, thereby doubling and tripling the oppor- 
tunities for the weighman to err in weighing and 
recording the weight of grain; and 

Whereas, The country shipper is compelled in 
many cases to accept such terminal weights; there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Grain Dealers’. National As- 
sociation in convention assembled aeclare against 
the use of such hopper scales in central markets 
and request the receivers and track buyers of the 
different markets to use their influence to bring 
about the displacement of the small-capacity scales 


with hopper scales of sufficient capacity to weigh a 
earload at a single draft. 

Whereas, There are many grain houses in the 
different markets which are in the habit of bidding 
and sending circulars to irregular dealers and 
farmers; and 

Whereas, This practice is detrimental to the reg- 
ular grain shippers; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That where such cases are known by 
regular grain dealers they notify our secretary and 
he in turn notify the grain house who is bidding 
and sending circulars to said irregular dealer or 
farmer; and said grain house then refuses to dis- 
continue the practice, our secretary notify all mem- 
bers of this Association, and also the secretaries of 
the different grain dealers’ associations and request 
them to notify their members, stating that said 
grain house has refused to discontinue bidding or 
sending circulars to a farmer or irregular dealer. 

Whereas, The grain dealers and receivers of Chi- 
cago have shown many courtesies and favors to 
the members of the Grain Dealers’ National Asso- 
ciation, while in the city; be it 

Resolved, That the secretary be instructed to 
tender the thanks of this Associaton to the grain 
dealers and receivers of Chicago who contributed 
to such entertainment. 

The chair then appointed the following commit- 
tee: : 

“On affiliation’—C. S. Clark, HW. A. Grubbs, H. J. 
Smiley, A. H. Bewsher, G. A. Stibbens, E. S. Green- 
leaf of Jacksonville, Il. 

Mr. Beale thought there ought to be a committee 
on weights; and moved that a committee of them 
be appointed to propose a plan for investigating the 
shortweight question, taking Chicago as the first 
point for investigation and recommendation. The 
report having been adopted, the cnair appointed 
N. 8. Beale of Tama, Iowa; Edward McCue of 
Pittsburg, Ohio; BE. H. Reynolds of Sterling, Ill. 

President McCray haying expressed his thanks 
to all present for the interest taken in the sessions 
of the Association and predicting a greater success 
for the future, the meeting adjourned sine die. 


CONVENTION NOTES. 


Peoria, Ill, was represented by B. E. Miles of 
the firm of P. B. & C. C. Miles. 


The Chicago grain inspection department was 
represented by HB. J. Noble and William Smillie. 


The Millers’ National Insurance Company of Chi- 
cago was represented by President W. L. Barnum. 


The daily market quotations were furnished the 
dealers throughout the two days’ session, by J. J. 
Mildon, representing J. F. Harris & Co., Chicago. 


The Guaranty Storage Warrant Company of Chi- 
cago was represented by F. B. Potwin, and the 
National Storage Company, Chicago, by HE. C. Rand. 


A very useful article, a lead pencil, bearing the 
name of Ware & Leland, Chicago, was distributed 
among the dealers by Edward G. MHeeman. 


Pittsburg, Pa., was represented by W. A. Mc- 
Caffrey of the firm of Daniel McCaffrey’s Sons; 
D. G. Stewart, of D. G. Stewart & Co., and H. G. 
Morgan, of H. G. Morgan & Co. 


Among the Ohio grain commission men who at- 
tended the meeting were: F. Mayer, of the firm 
of J. F. Zahm & Co., Toledo; Milton Churchill, of 
Churchill & Co., Toledo; H. A. Grubbs, of Green- 
ville Grain Co., Greenville; A. C. Gale, of Gale 
Bros., Cincinnati; John H. Allen, of Allen & Mun- 
son, Cincinnati; H. Knaul, of Knaul & Holt, Cin- 
cinnati; J. W. McCord, Columbus; Perey R. Hyn- 
son, Columbus. 


F. Mayer, of J.F.Zahm & Co.,of Toledo, presented 
a “sure thing’ to the dealers. It was an aluminum 
medal on one side of which was the figure of a 
bull and on the other a bear. The directions were 
to flip it in the air. If it fell with the bull on top 
the instructions were to buy wheat; if the bear 
Was uppermost, sell wheat. The only conditions 
were that the trade should be made through J. F. 
Zahm & Co., or the “charm” would be broken. 


The various state associations were well repre- 
sented. There were in attendance D. Hunter of 
Hamburg, Iowa, and Geo. A. Stibbens of Coburg, 
Iowa, president and secretary, respectively, of the 
Grain Dealers’ Union of Southwestern Iowa and 
Northwestern Missouri; Percy R. Ifynson, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, president of the Ohio Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation, and A. H. Bewsher, Omaha, Nebr., secre- 
tary of the Nebraska Grain Dealers’ Association. 


A. very pleasant part of the program was the 
reception given Wednesday evening to the mem- 


bers of the Association. by Chicago receivers. 
Musie was furnished by a _ string orchestra, 
and at 10 o’clock luncheon was _- served. 


I. P. Rumsey welcomed the dealers in behalf of the 
receivers of Chicago, and- President McCray re- 
sponded for the Association. George 8. Bridge 
spoke upon the subject of “Associations.” After 
“Columbia” had been played by the orchestra Frank 
P. Schmidt Jr., of the Chicago bar, read a short 


history of the United States flag, written by Gen- 
eral Wall. The entertainment committee in charge 
of the reception consisted of L. Everingham, I. P. 
Rumsey, Arthur Sawers, Edward G. Heeman, J. G. 
Smyth, James P. Smith, Frank A. Maurer, F. J. 
Schuyler, W. N. Eckhardt, A. Rheinstrom, James 
Pettit, George E. Marcy, H. Hemmelgarn, P. H. 
Hschenburg, C. R. Clark, W. H. Merritt, ©. A. 
Weare, HE. Gerstenberg, H. H. Peters, C. B. Slade, 
- C. Scatten, William Timberlake and C. R. Mc- 
ain. 


Among the Chicago receivers who attended the 
meeting were: J.°G. Smyth, of Rusenbaum Bros.; 
I. P. Rumsey, of Rumsey, Lightner & Co.; Wm. N. 
Eekhardt, of Pope & Eckhardt Co.; Edward G. 
Heeman, representing Ware & Leland; Philip H. 
Schifflin, of H. Hemmelgarn & Co.; D. Radford and 
G. L. Stebbins, representing Pope & Heckhardt Co.; 
I. M. Bunch, representing Rumsey, Lightner & 
Co.; J. J. Mildon and D. A. Noyes, representing J. F. 
Harris & Co.; W. P. Freeman, representing H. W. 
Rogers & Bros.; 8S. H. Greeley; Geo. S. Bridge, of 
T. D. Randall & Co.; D. C. Wright and Harry An- 
gel, of Nash, Wright & Co.; F. D. Austin, of Scrib- 
ner, Crighton & Co.; A. Rheinstrom, of Rheinstrom 
& Co.; H. L. Goeman; Julian Kuné and A. ©. Curry. 


The following grain dealers were present: D. Hun- 
ter, Hamburg, Iowa; G. H. Currier, Prescott, Iowa; 
Geo. H. Stibbens, Coburg, Iowa; J. R. Johnson and 
Ben Swenson, Roland, lowa; E. L. Ericson, Story 
City, lowa; N. S. Beale, Tama, Iowa; Lyman John- 
son, Sioux Rapids, Iowa; H. R. Ulrich Jr. Spring- 
field, Ill.; Charles Voris, Windsor, Ill., ©. D. Dillon, 
Hinckley, Ill.; W. W. Bouslough, Somonauk, IIL; 
W. H. Reynolds, Sterling, Ill.; 8S. K. Marston, Onarga, 
iL; R. F. Cummings, Clifton, Il.; B. S. Will- 
iams, Sheffield, Ill.; A. E. Hutchinson and S. T. 
Zeller, Harmon, Ul.; Warren T. McCray, Kentland, 
Ind.; Hugh Murray and A. BH. Hartley, Goodland, 
Ind.; T. W. Swift, Union Mills, Ind.; J. H. Conger, 
Katon, Ohio; Ed. McCue, Pittsburg, Ohio; A. E. 
Clutter, Lima, Ohio; T. A. Mendenialls, Wooding- 
ton, Ohio; J. W. Long, Florida, Ohio. 


THE CORN YIELD OF 1898. 


The final estimates of the corn yicld, made by the 
Orange Judd Farmer, to November 5, show a pro- 
duction somewhat smaller than the average for a 
recent series of years, not including last year, when 
the production was under that of this year. Put- 
ting the average yield at 23.2 bushels as reported, 
and the acreage at 80,625,000, the total production 
would be 1,868,120,000 bushels, or. 44,000,000 over 
last year’s crop. This estimate, however, does not 
take into account any damage done the crop by 
the rains of October, complaint of which as being 
more or less serious come from all parts of the 
West. The extent of the actual damage cannot 
even now be accurately determined, but the Farmer 
says “it is certain that the loss is by far the great- 
est that has occurred from this cause in any year 
of the past two decades. The season was long 
enough to properly ripen all the crop, but there 
were neither sharp frosts nor hot days to dry out 
the grain.” 

The Farmer’s table of acreage and yield will be 
interesting to save for future comparison. It is 
as follows: 


PRODUCT AND RATE OF YIELD BY STATES. 


Acres. Per acre. Bushels, 

INGiWe MOTI Ri eteeerstereens 515,000 31.0 15,965,000 
Pennsylvania ....... 1,354,000 30.0 40,620,000 
PRGRAIST Seeveyaces er ecismeoerene ¢ 3,973,000 25.0 99,325,000 
PATKANIBAS! 2 sags dactes 2,386,000 20.1 47,959,000 
IMOEMNESSEE shee cs aise oye 3,376,000 24.0 81,024.000 
West Virginia ...... 689,000 24.0 16,536,000 
Kentucky .. .8,164,000 26.0 82,264,000 
Ohio Jaslene J LG2,000 33.0 104,366,000 
IMGGHT SAM) a. ols ele erica s 1,234,000 28.0 34,552,000 
idita tiaiigccen .teptentent. 4,007,000 82.0 128, 224,000 
Illinois Ye sis es ars 301,000 27.0 204,089,000 
WouSCOnSiM © csesreciee 1,339,000 31.0 41,509,000 
Minnesota Reis ctor e001, 000 30.0 31,710,000 
TOiwiak Asc sites cshstomun 8,200,000 80.7 251,740,000 
IMASSOUTIO occige sim os ee 6,500,000 27.6 179,400,000 
Kansas dau ol creme tg 4, OOO 18.0 129,636,000 
IN GDI SIKAA I. Wisse eecieveut= « 6,754,000 20.5 138,457,000 
North Dakota ...... 15,000 20.0 300,000 
South Dakota .......1,045,000 25.0 26,125,000 
Galitorniay jess es ate 50,000 20.0 1,000,000 
Oregon Mat esete tes 18,000 23.0 414,000 
Washington ......... 11,000 22.0 242,000 
TOME Re bes etincteccrels stots 17,017,000 12.5 212,713,000 
RUSH sc, celeleeeteie 80,625,000 23.2 1,868,120,000 
DROActepieete rs Ahieree s 82,720,000 22.0 1,823,3438,000 


This corn acreage, as estimated by the govern- 
ment reporters, is only 77,707,000, with an estimated 
yield of 1,807,659,000 bushels in 1898, and 1,902,967,- 
000 bushels in 1897. 


An Iowa reporter says there were never so many 
cattle feeding along the Rock Isiand road in that 
state as at this time, and that a large part of 
Iowa’s surplus corn will be fed within the state, 
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Official Paper of the IMinois Grain Dealers’ Association. 


The next annual meeting of the Kan-as Grain 
Dealers’ Association will be he'd at Topeka dur- 
ing the first week of January, 1899. 


A certain amount of bull sentiment is a good 
antidote for that tired feeling; too much of it 
often leads “‘over the hill to the poorhouse.” 


Insurance men complain that grain insur- 
ance in the Northwest continues very light in 
the mills and elevators. If the usual volume of 
grain insurance is being done, which is doubt- 
ful, it-is on farm granaries. 


If someone will step forward and explain the 
new grain insurance policy in vogue in New 
York he will confer a favor on all concerned. 
The insurance men seem to think it is loaded 
and are writing very small amounts. 


Secretary Smiley’s hint to Kansas grain ship- 
pers to weigh their grain with some other kind 
of a scale than a tape measure is quite to the 
point, now that the Bureau is in operation. It 
would sound awkward if the Bureau should re- 
port the shortage, or any considerable part 
thereof, as occurring at the wrong end of the 
line. 


Bureau County, Illino’s, recently sent througa 
the Appellate Court a case based on the land- 
lord and tenant law, which throws the burden 
of collecting the landlord’s rent, so to say, upon 
the elevator man. This law is a rank imposi- 
tion on the elevator men, who as to trade with 
the tenant should be no more responsible than 
the grocer or whisky-seller; but so long as the 
courts say, as they do, that it is good law, this 


is a good time of the year to warn elevator men 
to be mighty wary about buying tenants’ grain. 


THE WAREHOUSE LAW. 


The Supreme Court of Illinois has denied the 
petition by the public warehousemen for a re- 
hearing in the case wherein it was decided by 
Judge Tuley, and affirmed by the two appel'ate 
courts of the state, that public warehousemen 
have no right to deal in and handle grain of 
their own in public houses. The formal his- 
tory of the case is reviewed elsewhere in this 
issue. 

To the non-legal mind it may seem strange 
that the court, in denying this petition, should 
continue to dodge all reference to the status 
of the present warehouse law, which they have 
twice had an opportunity of expressing them- 
selves upon and yet have not done so; but it is 
quite in line with the formalism of the law to 
scrupulously avoid judicial expression in ref- 
erence to “points” not technically before the 
court; which policy in this case means the fur- 
ther delay of another lawsuit before this ques- 
tion shall be finally passed upon by the highest 
legal tribunal of the state. 

The Board has already made preparations, 
however, to force the issue again through the 
courts. It is expected the Supreme Court may 


be reached by February 1 and by midsummer 
This is slow, but | 


a final decision may be had. 
it is quicker than Mr. Greeley’s plan of wait- 
ing ten years for the people to take up arms 
and all that sort of thing—a method of settling 
social disputes that is Frenchy or Span‘sh 
enough, goodness knows, but which is not to 
be relied on in Anglo-Saxon countries, except 
now and then to string up an obnoxious “man 
and brother.” 

It is believed the court will overthrow the 
present law; but no one can tell—the court has 
been quite erratic in times past. 


STORING GRAIN FOR FARMERS. 


The department of “Communicated” con- 
tains a number of good things this month. 
Among others there are some ideas on track- 
bidding, and also a new form of contract, which 
is the direct result of former letters on that 
point in this department. The editor is pleased 
to note by these particular letters that the read- 


ers understand the final word is never said on: 


any subject here discussed, so long as anyone 
has an idea to offer for consideration. : 
The department is also rich this month in 
letters on the matter of “storing grain for farm- 
ers.’ As usual, there is a difference of opin- 
ion, although the preponderance of experience 
seems to be against the practice. An examina- 
tion of the objections offered shows that the 
most serious are those which are the result oi 
either the elevator man’s beneficent character, 
which is a truly philanthropic one, or of his 
disregard for sound business methods. In the 
first place, the elevator man, more generally 
than otherwise, charges nothing for the use 
of his building—he stores free for 10, 30 or 
60 days to start with, to get the grain away 
from his competitor. Then he makes no pro- 
vision for loss by shrinkage—leaves it an open 
question as to who stands it. Then there’s the 
matter of insurance—he generally pays ‘that, 


too. And if the grain heats he pays the cost of 
handling it in the elevator or stands the loss 
occurring, and so on down through the entire 
list, winding up with the temptation to sell 
someone else’s grain when the house gets full 
to make room for more stuff of the same kind 
on the same terms, only to have the owner of 
the grain sold demand its delivery to him or 
the cash at a time when a top price is reached 
in some speculative bulge in town. 

If, on the other hand, the elevator men 
should adopt a system to get pay for the use 
of their storage, to settle the question of shrink- 
age, and be reimbursed for other carrying 
charges, there could be no valid objection to 
the system. It would indeed be a convenience 
to the farmer and a source of profit to the ele- 
vator man. But competition prevents all this, 
just as it afflicts all other lines of business, in 
the country towns especially, with a similar 
idea that one way to make money is to throw 
away legitimate receipts, which the farmers 
themselves would not for one moment think of 
relinquishing were the conditions reversed. 

This subject is not closed here by any means, 
and the editor will welcome additional views on 
this pertinent question, which is a timely one 
now. 


DIRTY CORN FOR EXPORT. 


One of Mr. Jos. Leiter’s indictments against 
the present tendencies in the grain trade is that 
no incentive is offered by the trade to either 
the farmer or the shipper to handle cleaned 
grain further than it is necessary to bring the 
stuff up to grade as “contract” on inspection. 

There is much truth here, for obvious rea- 
sons. And we find that, starting at the farm, 
the farmer is careless; or, where he is not sys- 
tematically docked by the dealer or miller, he 
is not averse to selling dirt and screenings. At 
the Pennsylvania Millers’ meeting it appeared, 
on discussion, that all purchases of wheat from 
the farmers were not only from I to 14 per cent 
short in weight, but lost, also, from 2 to 24 
per cent at the cleaner. The close competition 
between corn buyers has reduced dockage for 
dirt far below what it ought to be in most cases, 
as to that cereal; and elevator men might tell 
tales of dirt and screenings that would account 
for the flight of much profit in their business. 

The art of manufacturing “contract” stuff is 
now well understood by the mixing houses. 
Here, indeed, is the source of their enormous 
profits. For the mixing house not only mixes 
to manufacture contract stuff for local delivery, 
but he also manufactures grades that will just 
pass the inspection out for export. The ten- 
dency, therefore, all along the line is to lower 
the grade—to sell screenings and dirt as good 
grain. 

Will the system overreach itself? is a fair 
question. British millers have already sounded 
their complaints as to wheat and are getting 
ready to protect themselves against both Amer- 
icans and Russians, for no one. shipping coun- 
try has a monopoly of the system complained 
of. And so, too, the corn grower and shipper 
may be interested in the statement by Ameri- 
can consuls in Denmark that it has been found 
necessary in that state to appoint a grain in- 
spector at the free port of Copenhagen, in part 
in consequence of the complaints of broken 
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grains, cobs and dirt, which arrivals of Ameri- 
can corn have contained to a greater extent 
than ever before experienced. The consuls say: 
“Large quantities of American corn have been 
rejected because of its exceedingly dirty con- 
dition. The importers have produced the cer- 
tificates of the American grain inspectors, but 
in face of the facts as laid before the Arbitra- 
tion Committee of the Copenhagen Board of 
Trade, these certificates have proved to be of 
no value, since in every case the decision has 
been against the importer and in favor of the 
customer.” 

The inspector, Mr. James Hoyer, therefore, 
warns American shippers that similar careless- 
ness caused Denmark to abandon the use of 
Black Sea barley and to substitute American 
corn, and that unless the corn is sent in the 
proper condition and as represented by the 
American inspection certificates, there will be 
a return to the use of barley and the United 
States will lose a market for corn in Denmark. 


LEITER ON WHEAT. 


Mr. Joseph Leiter has contributed a well- 
written article on “Wheat and Its Distribution” 
to the November Cosmopolitan magazine. 
While the article contains but little that is new 
to grain dealers, it will assuredly be read by 
most of them; for “Joe” Leiter is still an inter- 
esting tradition of the trade. 

The business of handling wheat, he tells the 
public, is concentrating in a few great compa- 
nies. Such would be the natural tendency as 
transportation facilities multiplied and the con- 
sequent competition forced greater economies; 
but when the great companies began to under- 
stand the art and science (and the profit) of 
mixing, as the public elevator men do, then the 
supremacy of the public warehousemen as grain 
dealers was established beyond question. 

A consideration of this mixing system by the 
public elevator men is the pith of the article. 
Mr. Leiter says that its effect on the quality 
of the grain marketed is wholly bad, because 
everywhere, from the farmer to the importer 
who sells to the consuming miller abroad, there 
is more profit in lowering the grade of contract 
wheat than there is in raising it. 

The concentration of the business into a few 
hands has some advantages. It certainly has 
reduced the cost of merchandising wheat. But 
says Mr. Leiter: 

As to whether the system in its present state is 
of advantage or disadvantage to the agricultural 
community, there can be many things said for and 
against. Without the present system of elevators, 
with the business carried on as it was before their 
inception, there can be no doubt that a community 
would be much worse off. As to whether the pres- 
ent system is for the best interests of the farming 
community in the way in which it is now conducted, 
I should answer most emphatically, no. There is 
much that could be done by proper regulation of the 
conduct of the business which would redound to 
the benefit of the farmer. The result could be ac- 
eomplished without seriously interfering with the 
elevator interests of the country. 

Any legislation that is needed in the premises, 
he suggests, should be of the kind whose ten- 
dency shall be to raise the grade of contract 
wheat and not to lower it; and this, he thinks, 
might be brought about by some system of 
“uniform grading,” such as Mr, Ulrich Jr. of 


Springfield has suggested in his paper printed 
in another column. 


THE KANSAS CITY LIVE STOCK 
EXCHANGE DECISION. 


It will be remembered that in September of 
last year Judge Foster of the United States 
District Court handed down a decision that the 
rules of the Kansas City Live Stock Exchange 
were a violation of the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law, and constituted a boycott on all dealers 
who were not members of the exchange. The 
suit on which the decision was based was 
brought by the United States District Attor- 
ney, when a firm was ousted from the Ex- 
change for violation of its rules. The suit 
practically turned on one rule which prohibits 
any member from dealing with any person vio- 
lating any of the rules, or an expelled or sus- 
pended member. Judge Foster held that this 
was a boycott, especially as he thought the evi- 
dence showed that non-members were treated 
the same as expelled members and that as a 
matter of fact no one could do a live stock 
commission business without joining the Ex- 
change. 

Of course the case was appealed, as the de- 
cision involved the very existence, not only of 
the Kansas City Exchange, but likewise that 
of all similar commercial bodies. The United 
States Supreme Court has just reversed this de- 
cision, the main points of its reversal being as 
follows: It is declared that the Exchange is a 
voluntary association; that it does not do any 
business itself and does not prevent members 
from continuing business in competition with 
each other. The business done is not inter- 
state commerce, even if it involves the selling 
of cattle for people in another state, but is sim- 
ply a local aid or facility afforded. Conse- 
quently, membership in the Exchange is not a 
contract in restraint of interstate commerce; 
and if the rules of the Exchange are unlawful 
they are in contravention of local and not na- 
tional law. Accordingly, if exchanges are il- 
legal combinations, state law must handle 
them. 


THE TOLEDO DISASTER. 


The coroner’s jury's verdict in the Toledo 
Union Elevator disaster of some weeks ago, 
which was published October 17, again empha- 
sized the wisdom of the “American Elevator 
and Grain Trade” in warning its readers against 
dust and its accumulation in the elevator. 

The verdict said substantially that the dis- 
aster was caused by an explosion of dust which 
had accumulated because dust removers had 
not been provided, and that “the evidence shows 
that repeated warnings had been given concern- 
ing the dust, but that they had not been 
heeded.” 

This verdict has, therefore, already been 
made the basis of damage suits in two or three 
cases involving $10,000 each, brought against 
the operators by heirs of men killed by the ex- 
plosion and fire. 

The fact that the verdict is a plea, also, for a 
local building inspector will probably have little 
weight in the defense in actions of this sort, 
which a realizing sense of the physical condi- 
tions in the elevator before the explosion would 
have obviated. 
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REVENUE LAW BEARS HEAVILY. 


While recent constructions of the revenue 
law have somewhat eased the burden which it 
imposes on Board of Trade transactions, the 
universal feeling is that the law bears altogether 
too heavily and unequally and that it is injuring 
and may seriously cripple the market. Double 
taxation is something that breeds revolt; and 
yet there is practically no limit to the number 
of times a car of grain may pay a tax from the 
time it is shipped from the West until finally 
disposed of in the East. This feature of the tax 
law is intrinsically unjust. 

Another feature that has been productive of 
demoralization is the actual double taxation of 
the scalper and broker. Whatever may be 
thought of scalping operations theoretically, 
in practice they supply the necessary ele- 
ment of elasticity in the market and ren- 
der possible quick buying and _ selling. 
Eliminate them from the market and it would 
lose its life, as it is losing it, under the onus of 
the law. Either Congress or the courts must 
intervene to smooth out the inequalities in the 
revenue law, else there will be neither market 
nor revenue from this source. 


JOINT TRAFFIC ASSOCIATION 
ILLEGAL. 


The decision of the United States Supreme 
Court, handed down October 25, takes away 
the last semblance of legality from associations 
of railways for the purpose of controlling or 
maintaining rates. The decision, which came 
as something of a surprise to many people, fol- 
lowed the lines laid down in the Trans-Mis- 
souri Freight Association case. It is of such 
sweeping character that all similar associa- 
tions are by their very terms unlawful. 

The Joint Traffic Association was formed 
just about three years ago, and comprised 
thirty-one roads. At the instance of some 
United States senators action against it was 
begun in the U. S. Court for the southern dis- 
trict of New York, on January 7, 1896. The 
lower court held that the Association was legal 
as roads could change rates by withdrawing 
from the Association. The government ap- 
pealed the case with the result named. In the 
opinion of the court, there was no substantial 
difference between the agreement of the Joint 
Traffic Association and that of the Trans- 
Missouri Freight Association. In both cases 
there was a contract to make and maintain 
rates, which is contrary to tenor of the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Law. The latter was declared 
constitutional so far as it relates to the power 
of Congress to pass laws regulating interstate 
commerce by public carriers. Evidently there 
existed no doubt in the minds of the majority 
of the court that the Sherman Anti-Trust Law 
covered all sorts of compacts and agreements 
between railroads to maintain rates, and that 
so far as railroads are concerned the law is con- 
stitutional. 

Railway men themselves adopt this view and 
many of them have stated that their only hope 
of protection against each other, especially 
against bankrupt roads, lies in Congress pass- 
ing an act legalizing pooling. And probably 
we shall see such a bill introduced when we 
“have Congress on our hands” next month. 
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fF DITORIALIS 


Be neighborly and send in your views on 
matters of trade interest. Others will appre- 
ciate it and do the same. 


How were shortages in October? If there is 
anything in the damp weather theory, October 
should have been a good month to ship in. 


Weevil were never so numerous as this year. 


All insects that infest stored grain are partial 
to dusty and dirty houses. The best precaution 
is cleanliness. 


Faith in mankind is a good thing, but you 
need not always believe what farmers say about 
the prices being paid for grain by your com- 
petitor. Base your competition on known facts 
and not on hearsay. 


Such an unprecedented spell of wet fall 
weather and high winds must have developed 
an unusual number of leaky elevator roofs. An 
elevator should be weather-proof; a damp 
house is no place to store grain. 


The “elevator monopoly” bill, which created 
so much discussion in Manitoba and was 
finally withdrawn, or at least not acted upon, 
will again be introduced, its author, Rev. J. M. 
Douglas, says, and pressed to a passage. 


Joe Leiter predicts a “boom in December 
wheat as the result of heavy foreign orders.” 
It’s refreshing to find a bull—eyen in the mod- 
ern Joseph. But on the other hand history re- 
cords but few bulls who have proved winners. 


The movement of grain eastward by rail to 
Baltimore during the past four to six weeks has 
kept everyone guessing how they doit. Every- 
body knows he knows all about it, but yet those 
who are doing the business and do know are 
doing nothing but “sawing wood.” 


The grain dealer should not be expected to 
patch up the railway company’s dilapidated 
cars, any more than he should act as the com- 
pany’s warehouseman and freight solicitor, 
without compensation; but just the same he 
must do so at times or suffer the consequences. 


The grain at the Omaha Exposition wound 
up the season—like many of “the boys’— 
“chock full” of Texas weevil. It is not stated 
what has since become of either the grain or 
of his weevily majesty, which is more than usu- 
ally rampant this season and needs close watch- 


ing. 


The suggestions sent out to shippers by the 
John Miller Company of Duluth are good 
enough to bear repeating. The company’s ad- 
vice is this: “Don’t put two grades of wheat in 
the same car without a partition; you will very 
likely get the lowest grade in the car if you 
do. Don’t put wheat in a dirty car. Don’t 
put wheat in leaky cars. Don’t leave the doors 
unfastened. And don’t fail to send the advice 


as soon as shipment is made, giving number of 
car.” The further hint might be appended to 
the advice: “The stuff should inspect so-and- 
so.” 


The Agricultural Department at Washing- 
ton is getting ready to issue weekly reports of 
the visible supply of wheat. The department 
thinks the reports as made through present 
channels of information are frequently inaccu- 
rate and misleading. Well, one likes to think 
that “the government” is infallible; but one’s 
faith is rudely jarred at times. But we shall 
see as to this. 


In view of the last official Russian crop bul- 
letin’s estimate of the amazingly large total 
of 400 million bushels of wheat for that coun- 
try, the export trade will not be unduly excited 
over the story now current that “a steamer 
has been chartered to load grain at a North 
Atlantic port for Russia.” The grain is doubt- 
less of the kind sold on the east side of Pacific 
Avenue, Chicago. 


The fall weather has been so exceptional that 
extra precautions must be taken with corn. 
This care should properly begin at the farm, 
and the elevator men would be wise to impress 
this fact on their trade. The crib floor should 
be well off the ground and out of the wet and 
away from rats and have a good rooi. Build 
your own cribs that way, Mr. Elevator Man, 
and set a good example. 


A committee of the Chicago Underwriters’ 
Association, in declining to make the rate on 
the grain in a malthouse and elevator the same 
as on the building and machinery, said, in its 
report, that “It is not wise, after the many fires 
we have had in grain elevators, to recommend 
any change in the present system.” That is a 
very peculiar reason to allege for refusing to 
make the insurance rates equitable on a part of 
the risk. 


The’ size of a carload, as all grain dealers 
know, is an exceedingly variable quantity. It 
used to be 200 bushels; now it is almost any- 
thing—a thousand bushels, if the market is 
right; as much less as possible when the market 
is wrong. As samples of big ones Chicago re- 
cently unloaded 13 cars containing 17,948 bush- 
els of corn, the largest of which weighed out 
82,990 pounds or 1,481 bushels. Another car 
of another lot carried 1,329 bushels; still an- 
other 1,337.28 bushels. Isn’t it, then, about 
time to abolish the “carload” as a basis of deals 
and get down to bushels; or, better still, to 
centals? 


A couple of rather delicate questions arose 
regarding the insurance on a part of the grain 
destroyed in the fire which consumed the Union 
Elevator at Toledo. At least $6,000 worth of 
grain was in cars on track inside the elevator, 
but not in store. Another point was that some 
of the grain destroyed was on the sidetracks 
outside the elevator. The question was what 
constituted delivery by the railroad. The eleva- 
tor people had no insurance on grain on track, 
but the railroad company had a policy which 
covered sidetracks. No controversy arose and 
we understand that everything was settled 
amicably. But it is suggested that any possible 


controversy in similar cases would be obviated 
by elevators having their policies cover grain 
on track as well as in store. 


The attorney for the Chicago Board of Trade 
is of the opinion that a railroad company has 
not fulfilled its obligation to a shipper of prop- 
erty until it has unloaded said property, and 
that the demurrage cannot be charged on such 
articles as hay unless a suitable warehouseman 
is provided for unloading the same. They can’t 
do it, of course; but the hay men have the tes- 
timony of their depleted bank accounts that the 
railroads do charge demurrage just the same. 


A plow company in an Illinois town offered 
to give a $20 cultivator for the bushel of corn 
containing the largest ears, to which was added 
other prizes of $10 and $6.50, making a total 
of $36.50 of value to the winner. At last re- 
ports the trio of philanthropists had taken in 
over 10,000 pounds of extra choice corn, which 
was still coming in freely. At current corn 
prices this prize scheme is a winner. Almost 
any elevator man ought to be willing to dupli- 
cate it as a standing offer. 


It is said now that the warehouse companies 
of New York, who have recently relinquished a 
part of their port charges in order to attract 
grain to that port, are not so generous as wise. 
It appears the practice of unloading grain from 
cars into ships without sending it through the 
warehouses has cut a big slice off their ware- 
house profits. Perhaps a little consideration 
for the plebeian canaler, besides remitting his 
lightering charge, tending to rehabilitate that 
interesting factor, now going to seed, might be 
a shrewd move by the warehouse companies of 
New York City. 


The opponents of the free Canadian canal 
tolls at Buffalo, Philadelphia, etc., find company 
in the Montreal Corn Exchange Association, 
which on November 4 put itself on record 
against the abolition of the tolls. The Associa- 
tion points out that the vessel owners of the 
United States get all the benefits of the canals 
as they now are, and free tolls would only in- 
crease these benefits without corresponding ad- 
vantages to Canada. If, however, the tolls be 
abrogated, the Association says the step should 
be only in return for “reciprocal coasting laws 
and reciprocity in agricultural products.” 


“It never rains but it pours.” The truth of 
this old aphorism is verified this month by the 
record of a remarkable number of elevators 
that have collapsed, wholly or in part; of bins 
that have given way, and of grain storage build- 
ings that have yielded to strong pressure, either 
from without or from within. Accidents of this 
kind should not be so numerous. The grain 
dealer who contemplates building should secure 
a competent architect, and the elevator con- 
structed according to his plans and specifica- 
tions will stand long after the country barn 
builder’s house has been shattered by wind or 
pressure. The loss arising from the collapsing 
of a grain elevator in a busy season would 
amount to far more than the difference between 
the cost of a poor house and that cf a sound one, 
to say nothing of the danger to life and limb 
which is always an accompanying part of such 
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an accident, the cost of which in money dam- 
ages is oftentimes no inconsiderable part of 
- the owner’s losses. 


It may be news to some that one important 
ingredient of the new smokeless powder, which 
all civilized nations will use hereafter in war- 
fare, is spirits distilled from corn. All of which 
means One more factor making for the inc. ea:ed 
consumption of American corn. ‘The British 
government, in preparing for war recently, took 
450,000 gallons, and Japan has placed an order 
for 6,000 barrels for the same purpose. So 
there’s no limit to the American corn grower’s 
‘interest in a possible European war. Mean- 
time, it is safe to predict that there will be 
enough corn juice left to go around after sup- 
plying the European demand for explosives of 
a different sort. 


Chesterton, Ind., is the apparent victim of 
that enlightened railway management which 
shows the world how easy and comfortable all 
around it is to get along without the services 
of the elevator man, both to the railway and to 
the farmers. The Lake Shore road owns the 
so-called elevator there, but the farmers do all 
the work about the place—shift the cars to be 
loaded from place to place on the tracks and 
handle their grain by the most primitive appli- 
ances. And if after doing the work of the rail- 
way hands they are not all unloaded by 6 
o’clock p. m. they are charged a “demur- 
rage” of 25 cents per wagon load for their 
tardiness or for the privilege of unlcad- 
ing their stuff themselves after that hour 
instead of carting the grain home again. If 
now they had an elevator man down there the 
farmers might be able to unload decently and 
in order, while the switch engine might be 
called on to handle the cars to be loaded; but, 
then, of course there’s such a thing as having 
things too handy and comfortable to be nat- 
ural. Doubtless it’s that way in Chesterton; 
but, say, what kind of merchants do they have 
there, anyway, to let their farmers’ trade be han- 
dled in the present barbarous way? 


A BASIS FOR RATES. 


The Supreme Court of Minnesota, in what is 
known as the Steenerson case, which is now 
under revision by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, made the point that “A reason- 
able rate is determined by the present cost of 
reproducing the railway, not the original cost 
of the railway or by its bond and stock capital- 
ization.” “Should this point be sustained by 
the Supreme Court it will afford a basis upon 
which present revenues may be materially in- 
creased,” says the Railway Review. 

That depends. If the Minnesota court meant 
that the unearned increment on right of way, 
possession of which was originally obtained by 
condemnation proceedings, say, should be in- 
cluded in “cost,” no doubt the valuation of rail- 
way real estate would be greatly enhanced as a 
basis for “reasonable rates,” in spite of the fact 
that the other items of construction cost are 
very much cheaper now than ever before. The 
equities between the public and the railways as 
to this point are an interesting study. 

Meantime it is not so much the rates as the 


inequalities of rates between shippers that lead 
to the thought that railway management on 
behalf of the public is about as unfair as it is 
possible to be. 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the Grain Dealers’ 
National Association at Chicago was interest- 
ing in spite of the small attendance. 

Mr. Kuné’s paper on “Barley Inspection” 
was an unanswerable indictment of the Chicago 
barley inspection rules, which Mr. Noble vainly 
endeavored to defend. The rules are more re- 
sponsible for the useless and utterly absurd in- 
spection of barley at Chicago rather than the 
inspectors, and it is to be hoped Mr. Kuné’s 
presentment of the case wiil, as it should, con- 
duce to a much needed reform. Mr. Ulrich’s 
paper on “Uniformity of Grading” introduces 
a much more complicated difficulty by outlin- 
ing a reform most desirable in itself, but one 
probably as arduous as it is desirable. The 
“Carload” problem, by Mr. Stewart, ought, in 
all conscience, to solve itself in the course of a 
natural evolution; for the carload as a measure, 
or standard of measure, is too ridiculous for the 
contemplation of business men. Mr. Beale’s pa- 
per, also, on “Shortweights” was the word of 
a man of experience; and his urgent appeal, re- 
sulting in the appointment of a committee to go 
to work in Chicago, will undoubtedly bear fruit, 
Mr. Beale himself being chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

The revival of the raison d’étre, as it was 
called, of the Association, the movement in 
favor of the 2-cent loading fee, was opportune. 
The loading fee is a just compensation that 
ought to be paid to elevator men by the rail- 
roads. The Association, too, was wise in de- 
manding it for all elevator men rather than for 
Association members only. 

The Association’s work as outlined, however, 
is too big for its machinery, and it is safe to 
predict that until an agent is employed to trans- 
act and look after the business of the Associa- 
tion as the secretaries of the western associa- 
tions look after their business, the work will be 
more or less perfunctory in character. The sec- 
retary has his own private business occupying 
his time; the committees lave their private busi- 
ness taking their time. No man can serve two 
masters. The Association, if it accomplishes 
its work, must be master of someone’s whole 
time to the exclusion of everything else. ‘There 
is work enough to keep a first-class man in mo- 
tion all the time. 

———————— 


The Montreal Trade Bulletin says that it is 
“a most extraordinary thing” that “as soon as 
the government passed a law which was in- 
tended to put a stop to bucketshop ‘gambling,’ 
this line of industry commenced to thrive with 
renewed vigor, until there are now more than 
double the number of institutions carrying on 
the bucketshop business in Montreal than 
there were when the law was passed.” Of 
course, one must remember that there’s some 
kink in human nature that makes a man want 
most particularly some things the law forbids; 
but a more practicable explanation of Montre- 
al’s case just now would be the question, 
“Where's the police?” 


IN THE COURTS 


The partnership of Manekum & Gerber, grain and 
hay dealers at Baltimore, will be dissolved by an 
action at law on the petition of Mr. Gerber. 


The Davenport Malt and Grain Company has be- 
gun suit at Louisville, Ky., against Henry A. Berger 
et al. to foreclose a mortgage of $682.85, given as 
security for malt purchased by defendants. 


The Middle Division Elevator Co. vs. Mrs. L. 
Hasenwinkle was a suit brought by the elevator 
company for failure of the defendant to deliver 
grain which had been contracted for. It was tried 
at Bloomington, but a decision has not been made 
by the court. 


Mrs. H. Van Hoesen sues Paddock, Hodge & Co. 
and the Union Elevator and Transportation Com- 
pany, Toledo, for $10,000 damages. Her husband 
was killed in the Union Hleyator explosion. One or 
two other similar actions have been begun against 
the same defendants. 


George W. Brooks of Atlanta, who has a branch 
grain and flour business in Nashville, Tenn., filed a 
bill in chancery October 12 against Z B. Keith, 
seeking to secure the sum of $200 claimed to be due 
him on account of shortages in cars of oats shipped 
him by the defendant. He also asked for a writ of 
attachment, which was ordered issued. 


Hiram M. Brown, Chestertown, Md., has filed a 
petition asking for a dissolution of the partnership 
ot J. K. B. Emory & Co., grain merchants. Mr. 
Brown’s bill recites that in 1894-1895 he purchased 
and consigned to the firm, of which he is a member, 
174,381 bushels of grain, and that he has not re- 
ceived his rightful share-of profits, to the amount of 
$425.85. 

Mrs. Ella Sandusky of Danyille, Ill., has begun 
suit at Chicago against Geo. H. Sidwell & Co. for 
$135,000 alleged to have been lost in gambling specu- 
lation. Abraham Sandusky, her husband, a farmer, 
failed to bring action to recover within six months 
of the transaction, as required by statute, and the 
wife now sues for three times the amount lost. 
Mr. Sandusky is said to have lost $45,000 in the deal. 


Bureau County, Ill, furnishes a case of special 
interest to land-renters, tenants and grain buyers, 
as it involves the responsibility of the grain dealers 
in purchasing grain from persons known to be 
renters. Joseph Reinhart, a grain dealer at Spring 
valley, bought corn to the value of $151.10 from 
John H. Hoffman of Putnam County, a renter on 
the farm of Minnie J. Blanchard. Hoffman received 
the money and failed to pay the rent of the farm. 
Mrs. Blanchard brought suit against the grain 
dealer for the total amount of the money paid for 
the corn, and Appellate Court has decided that the 
grain dealer is liable therefor. 


The case of the Tacoma Grain Co. vs. the Oregon 
Railway & Navigation Co. came up in the United 
States Court at Tacoma in October last, on a mo- 
tion by plaintiff to dismiss the action. The suit, in- 
volving the constitutionality of the state law passed 
by the last legislature, compelling carriers to route 
grain over other lines to points within the state, 
where the railway does not touch, and accept a pro 
rata proportion of fixed tariffs, has attracted wide- 
spread attention. The ‘Tacoma Grain Company, 
after a year’s litigation, decided to withdraw from 
the expense of prosecution, and made the motion to 
dismiss, which the state now resists. 


The ease of J. H. Williams vs. Daniel Watson, 
heard at Danville, Ill., recently, was an attempt on 
the part of the plaintiff, representing the farmers 
interested, to prove that the grain in controversy 
was received at the Rossville elevator after Lester 
Andrews had sold the establishment to Daniel Wat- 
son, without the knowledge of the farmers, who 
were storing their grain in the elevator, believing it 
still belonged to Mr. Andrews, who had bargained 
for the grain. The yerdict was in favor of Watson 
as against the farmers; the jury by the verdict ex- 
pressed its belief that the grain was sold to Mr. 
Watson by Andrews as claimed by the defense. 


The Foos Mfg. Co. of Springfield, Ohio, has in- 
creased its capital stocik from $30,000 to $75,000. 


This company manufactures the Scientific Attri- 


tion Mill, ete. 

The S. Howes Go., Silver Creek, N. Y., is priding 
itself on having just received what it believes to 
be the largest order eyer placed for separators. 
The order calls tor 47 Eurekas. 

The Allman Gas Engine & Machine Co. of New 
York City was recently incorporated with a cap- 
ital stock of $15,000. Among the directors is Geo, 
P. Lawson, of 430 Washington Street, New York. 

It has been reported recently that the H. W. 
Caldwell & Son Ce. is to erect a new factory 
building in Chicago. We are informed by the com- 
pany, however, that this report has no foundation 
in fact. 

A receiver was appointed last month to take 
charge of the affairs of the Frontier Iron Works, 
Detroit, Mich. This is an old-established concern, 
and is well known to the eleyator trade as a manu- 
facturer of Frontier Gas and Gasoline Engines. 

An office has been opened at 422 Exchange Build- 
ing, Kansas City, Mo., where Mr. J. N. Heater, 
southwestern representative of the 8. Howes Co., 
Silver Creek, N. Y., will make his headquarters in 
looking after the company’s trade in that section. 

As noted last month, the capital stock of the 
Olds Gasoline Engine Works, Lansing, Mich., has 
been increased from £70,000 to $150,000. This is 
due to the absorbing of the Olds Motor Vehicle 
Co. and also to the preparations being made for 
doing business on a larger scale. Two large brick 
buildings are to be added to the plant at once. 

The Riter-Conley Mfg. Co. of Pittsburg, Pa., re- 
cently received a contract for a large amount of 
ironwork for the immense steel plant of the Ala- 
bama Steel & Shipbuilding Co. of Insley, Ala. 
This Pittsburg company has facilities for handling 
the largest as well as the smallest contracts in 
steel and iron construction, as has been shown 
by their work in supplying elevator structural ma- 
terial. 

The Diamond Rubber Co. of Akron, Ohio, has 
secured a contract for the belting required im the 
new Armour Elevator D at Chicago. The specifi- 
cations provide for sixteen 6-ply, 26-inch belts, 
about 400 feet long, and two 4-ply, 40-inch con- 
yeyor belts, about 700 feet long. This company 
is looking for business among the elevator trade, 
and they are pleased at having secured an order 
of such proportions. 

The W. J. Clark Co. recently completed and now 
has in operation im its extensive plate and sheet 
metal working plant at Salem, Ohio, a new and 
greatly improved hydraulic bending and forming 
machine, for making boxes and other similar work 
of plate metal of any gauge from one-thirty-second 
to one-fourth of an inch, of circular or angular 
shape. It forms a bead or puts wire or rod of 
any size in the edge of plates, and does a variety 
of work not herctofore done by a single machine in 
as heavy plate. 

The Sykes Steel Roofing Co. has a large corru- 
gating and cornice works at 611 South Morgan 
Street, Chicago. Among their recent business they 
have contracts *oer their goods required’ for the 
large elevators being built for the Northern Grain 
Co., Manitowoc, Wis.; Peavey Grain Co. and Co- 
lumbia Malting Co. at South Chicago; Rosenbaum 
Bros. and the Grand Trunk Railway in Chicago. 
This company is able to make prompt shipments 
of all kinds of painted and galvanized corrugated 
iron, of all gauges and sizes of corrugations, as 
they carry very large stocks. They issue a large 
eatalogue of the various kinds of roofing and sid- 
ing they make, and are always glad to mail this 
to anyone interested in their goods, 


Complaints of damaged corn come from nearly 
all the central states. 


MORE ELEVATORS AT KANSAS 
CITY. 


The K. C., F. S. & Memphis road is erecting an 
elevator in Rosedale (suburb of Kansas City), which 
has been removed piecemeal from West Memphis, 
where the house was originally built at a cost of 
$40,000, to transfer from cars to river boats. But 
after a short season’s use, the Mississippi changed 
its mind and its course, leaving the elevator about 
a mile inland and useless. It will be ready by De- 
cember 1. It is a much higher house than originally 
planned, and its machinery for handling grain is 
also larger, and the elevator will be capable of 
handling 50,000 bushels of grain in a day. It will 
have a storage capacity for about 200,000 bushels. 
It is 58x80 feet in size, and 123 feet high. 

In addition, it is now current yumor in Kansas 
City that the same railroad company will build 
also an entirely new transfer house, which will 
enable the road to handle 75,000 bushels of grain 
daily. The road carries a large volume of grain 
for export via Gulf ports, and the proposed new 
house would enable the company to take the foreign 
ears of grain which are turned over to it in Kansas 
City, and, withont breaking bulk or mixing the 
contents of different cars in any way, transfer all 
grain from foreign cars to cars belonging to the 
road before the grain proceeded on its southbound 
trip. 


FARMERS’ ELEVATORS IN COLO- 
RADO, 


The San Luis Valley of Colorado has been coming 
into notice of late years as a promising grain 
producing section; and this year it claims a produc- 
tion of considerably over 2,000,000 bushels of wheat. 
There are three mills in the yalley, but these are 
unable to grind more than a portion of the crop, 
ibe balance of which must be exported. 

In addition to the mills there has been but one 
elevator in the valley to handle all this grain. ‘This 
was the house located at Hooper, controlled by 
the Colorado Milling and Blevator Company, which 
was burned October 8. Its destruction at this 
time is quite a misfortune to the neighborhood. The 
elevator will be rebuilt at once, however. A. por- 
tion of the half a million bushels of grain in the 
valley which probably would have made use of it 
will be held until it is rebuilt, but the balance will 
be shipped out in such condition as it may happen 
to be in as it comes from the farm. 

Much apprehension has been felt by the farmers 
about facilities for handling future years’ crops, for 
which they have intended to prepare a larger acre- 
age; but we are informed arrangements have been 
made whereby ample provision will be made by 
farmers’ companies themselves to handle the grain 
in the future. 

Both at Hooper and at Mosca, farmers’ compa- 
nies have been organized to build an elevator at 
each station to have 100,000 bushels’ storage capac- 
ity. The stock in these companies is owned by 
about one hundred farmers, to whom shares have 
been allotted in proportion to the amount of grain 
they wish to store or market through the elevator. 
These companies are the result of efforts made by 
the San Luis Valley Chamber of Commerce to open 
up a market for the surplus wheat of the valley, of 
which this season there are about two million 
bushels available fur export; and this, the farmers 
of the yalley claim, is “only a beginning of the 
possible production.” ‘The elevators at Hooper and 
Mosca are now in course of construction. 

The Chamber of Commerce, named above, del- 
egated its president, Mr. W. H. Terry, who is also 
secretary and manager of the Mosca Farmers’ Ele- 
vator Company, to look up the best market for 
this wheat, and to organize the farmers so as to 
get the wheat in hand and in shape to sell it to the 
best advantage. The farmers’ elevators are, there- 
fore, the direct results of his efforts. The plan fully 
developed provides for several additional elevators 
to be erected at suitable points next year; and the 
wheat growers, aS we are now told, ‘are enthu- 
siastic in their hopes of getting in the future better 
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prices for their wheat than they did in the past, 
when it was sent to market uncleaned and wun- 
graded.” 


«_DOTS .AND . DASHES_* 


He started out to make his mark, 
And in the wheat pit tried his luck; 
With warning words men still point out 
The dented spot whereon he stiuck. 


The new N. P. box cars have a capacity of 1,200 
bushels of wheat. 

The new tank elevator at Mort William, Ont., with 
vessel berths, is now ready for business. 

Philadelphia’s exports of grain for the ten months 
ended October 31 were over 25,000,000 bushels. 


Toledo claims to be the largest winter wheat 
and the largest clover seed market in the world. 

The cleaning house elevators take a higher rate 
than the regular elevator in the line companies. 

Grand Rapids, Mich., handled 346 cars of wheat, 
27 of flour, 41 of corn, 45 of oats, 2 of rye and 27 
of hay, in October. 

The Great Northern Hlevator at Buffalo has han- 
dled 15,000,000 bushels of grain from the opening 
of navigation to the middle of October. 

Peoria’s grain receipts for the year (will be about 
30,000,000 bushels) have declined 3,000,000 bushels 
from a total of last year and nearly 10,000,000 
bushels from the total for 1886. 

S. C. King of Nortonville, Kans., early this month 
sold 15,000 bushels of corn in the crib at 29 cents, 
which he bought two years ago at 17 cents. ‘The 
corn went to cattle feeders in Nortonville. 


Grain exports for October from New Orleans were 
1,720,500 bushels of wheat and 704,776 of corn, a 
gain of 337,264 bushels of wheat and a loss of 
1,230,285 bushels of corn, compared with 1897. 


Ex-Secretary Carlisle has been engaged to argue 
the stamp tax cases in the Supreme Court of the 
United States, appearing for James Nicol and 
Geo. R. Nichols. Both cases have been decided 
against Mr. Carlisle’s clients by Judge Showalter. 


October was the heaviest month in the history 
of the grain business at Head of the Lakes, the 
receipts having been 18,758,052 bushels, and ship- 
ments 16,383,612 bushels, beating any previous rec- 
ord by 3,000,000 bushels. The bulk of the stuff 
was wheat. 


At a special general meeting of the Canada Fire 
Underwriters’ Association at Toronto October 17, 
the differences regarding grain insurance rates in 
Manitoba and the Northwest were amicably set- 
tled and the resignations of the Scottish Union 
and British America withdrawn. 


The “grafter’” who has been reported working 
the farmers in New York, Ohio and Indiana has 
been heard from in Kansas selling big corn raised 
from seed recently discovered in Egypt. ‘The ears 
are made of carefully selected slices of ordinary 
big corn. The seed is sold to the credulous at 
10 to 25 cents per kernel. 


Deyany (his name has no handle) is the latest 
farmers’ friend. He hails from Swisshelm, Ohio, 
and is a candidate for the presidency, of course. 
He promises dollar wheat and 10-cent cotton on the 
strength of the how covenant with Noah, regardless 
of the weather. This is a good deal to promise, but 
not much more than the other candidates will be 
promising in 15 to 18 months from now. 

Travelers through the Northwest, the Dakotas 
particularly, are full of the changes in the mate- 
rial condition of the people there in the past few 
years. Six years ago Goy. Sheldon said the Dakota 
farmers were starving, and the great dailies’ cor- 
respondents said this was true. Now, the farmers 
are rich and prosperous, have paid their debts, 
have money in the banks, and are no large borrow- 
ers except to buy more lands. Six years ago the 
interest tate was 12 to 24 per cent; now the state of 
South Dakota finds difficulty in loaning its school 


funds at 7 per cent; and the tide of immigration, — 


which had come to a stop, has begun to flow toward 
these states again. : 


' 
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RANGE OF PRICES AT CHICAGO. 


The daily range of prices for cash grain at Chicago 
for the month ending with Noy. 12 has been as follows: 


NO. 2 
OATS. 


NO. 2 
CORN. 


NO. 2 |NO.1 NO. 
R.W.WHT|3P. WH. 


No. 1N.W 


RYE. |FLAXSEED 
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*Plection Day. 

During the week ending October 21 Frime Con. 
tract Timothy Seed sold at $2.20@2.27% per 
eental; Prime Contract Clover Seed at $7.50; Hun- 
garian at $0.55@0.65; German Millet at $0.55@0.75; 
buckwheat at $0.75 per 100 pounds. 

During the week ending October 28 Prime Con- 
tract Timothy Seed sold at $2.25@2.30 per centai; 
Prime Contract Clover Seed at $7.50@8.00; Hun- 
garian at $0.55@0.65; German Millet at $1.55@0.75 
per cental; buckwheat at $0.75@0.80 per 100 
pounds. 

During the weck ending November 4 Prime Con- 
tract Timothy Sced sold at $2.25@2.30 per cental; 
Prime Contract Clover Seed at $7.75 pri cental; 
Hungarian at $0.55@0.65; German Millet at $0.55@ 
0.75; buckwheat at $0.75@0.80 per 100 pounds. 


EXPORTS FROM ATLANTIC PORTS. 


The exports of breadstuffs, as compiled by George 
F. Stone, secretary of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
from the Atlantic ports during the two weeks ending 
Nov. 5, as compared with same weeks last year, 
have been as follows: : 


For week ending | For week ending 


Articles. Nov. 5. Nov.6. | Oct. 29. Oct. 30. 

1898. 1897. 1898. 1897. 
heat, bushels...... -... 3,559,000| 2,900,000| 3.535,000| 2,887,000 
on bushels.......++.0+- 3/331,000| 2,368,000] 3,078,000 1,888,000 
Oats, bushels...........+: 792,000] 1,948,000] 664,000] 1,323,000 
Rye, bushels. 255,000) "258,000 405,000] 247,000 
Flour, barrels.... .- 430,400] 286,100] 289.u0] 346,900 


MALT CURING. 


The kilning process in malting, says the London 
Brewers’ Journal, practically embraces two distict 
steps—drying and curing; and while all sueceed in 
expelling moisture, few can be credited with suc- 
eess in connection with curing and the development 
of the desired malty palate, that means so much in 
connection with eventual beer quality. 

True malt curing, and corresponding wort cook- 
ing are most important matters. In connection with 
drying a very definite up-draught is all-important. 
A mistake is easily made, since, if through the 
agency of enormous passage of air at temperatures 
ranging from 100 degrees to 156 degrees the entire 
bulk of moisture is removed, true cooking is ren- 
dered impossible, even in the case of mealy, hand- 
dry grain. Every operative matlhouse foreman 
should be taught the practical lesson that five or 
six per cent of moisture must always be the aid to 
mere heat influence, as this is rapidly carried up- 
wards, for he will then note the developing flavor 
without advanced color, and the analyst will also 
find a controlled diastasic property in the malt. 

The study of kiln working on the basis of prac- 
tical research will repay well every reader of this 
note who adopts the advice so frequently given. 
We constantly deal with raw malts, dry and taste- 
less material, and many samples that are scorched 
and acrid in flavor, peculiarities that prove the ac- 
euracy of our contention concerning lack of knowl- 
edge on the part of working malsters; for, while the 
mere drying kiln is easily understood and manip- 
ulated, the question of curing brings into view the 
history almost of a forgotten art. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS. 


Following are the receipts and shipments of grain, 
etc. at leading receiving and shipping points in the 
United States for the month of October, 1898: 


BUFFALO—Reported by Chas. H. Keep, secretary of the 
Merchants Exchange: 


PEORIA~—Reported by R. C. Grier, secretary of the Board 
of Trade: 


Wheat, bushels .......... 59,200 40,800 14,800 4,200 
Corn: bushels... cece 2,008,100} 1,749,300 763,700} 377,800 
Oats, bushels...<........ 1,016,750) 825,500) 1,065,070 894,000 
Barley, bushels .......... 466,100 231,000! 332,650) 175,900 
Rygiibushelpi..c>. cote aoss 13,200 8,600 » 4,200 1,800 
Mill Feed, tons .......... 600 435 6,752 5,220 
Seeas tb cn cs wicasiepeatoces 270,000 420,001, 121,600 390,000 
BroonCorn, UD io ces.cccl oe 105,000 45,000 105,000 45,000 
Hay, HOUSi ste aletaclisnw econ 2.394 3,800 26 560 
Flour, barrels ........... 51,630 22,35' 42,650 22,070 


NEW ORLEANS—Reported by Hy. H. Smith, secretary of 
the Board of Trade: 


Wheat, bushels .......... | 625,350] 1,905,811 710,245) 1.983.271 
Corn, bushels! s,s... 6... 1,053,085) 227,158) 1,723,896) 1,387,236 
Gats, bushels....,........ 277,896 221,800 2,0-7 80,639 
BeyG; DUSHOIA sae cies lees | 3,500 27,000 17,500 27,081 
Flour, barrels: 5..:....0% 58.935 32,236 23,644 39,867 


AYticlacs Receipts. ___ Shipments. 
1898. 1897. 1898. | 1897. 

Wheat. bushels | 14,026,134) 11,128,679) 13,242,600) 10,687,617 
Corn, bushels . | 6.456.993) 6,677,875) 4,691,212) 6,968,254 
Oats, bushels... seeee- | 4,618,625] 8,277,063! 5,914,911) 7,730,232 
Barley, bushels .......... 2,914,584] 2.573 882) 1,652,673) 2,354,2u8 
Rye, bushels.. ...........| , 753,834 636,410 547,000' 874,916 
Flaxseed, bushels........ 1,812,847) 1 a e- sc peGncabulicosaraooe 
Blouy, Darvels yi. ses sec, 2 ft Bia OAR een sea ee 

CHICAGO—Reported by George F. Stone, secretary of the 
Board of Trade: j 
Wheat, bushels.......... 5,570,353| 4,090,843) 3,642,456! 3,783,463 
Corn, busitelS:.....<c.0400 00 13,494,084] 11,826,473) 11,437,36!| 10,274,978 
Oats, bushels... 11,257,457| 10,760,183) 8,034,590} 12,313,850 
Barley, bushels... 3,164,652) 2,560,682) 1,474,728) 1,455,123 
Rye, bushels. ; 829,600 561,052 9228 510,441 
Timothy Seed, lb...... 9,814,804) 6,504,466) 7,065,711) 2,687,579 
Clover Seed, Ib.....'. . 1,461,807) 2,944,823) 1,216,094] 2,743,150 
Other Grass Seed, lb. 1,548,190 823,025) 1,080,370) 2,212,963 
Flaxseed, bushe!s 1,242,091 472,869 874,062 299,578 
Broom Corn, ib... 1,309,135} 2,931,600 942,758] 1,449,588 
Maly, tons... 22.2.0 t dete 16,139 20,088 528 1,488 
Flour. barrels)... <..5 ..0hes 282,244 279,50 319,695 271,642 


CLEVELAND ~—Reported by 


F. A. Scott, secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce: : 


Wheat, bushels ..........] 398,123 306,572) 73,562 140,720 
Corn, bushels .. $08,669 510,920 610,068 123,602 
Oats, bushels ... 715,463 634.076 106,739 927,518 
Bariey, bushels 97,576 21,930 1493 | Roioe asta sels 
Rye and other cereals, bu! 180,680] 79,468 54.343) 13,652 
Baled Hay, toms.......... 5,975 4,169 2,968 614 
Flour,. barrels .....5....0.:: 46.930 116,050 55.270} 37.030 


CINCINNATI Reported by C. B. Murray, superintendent 
of the Chamber of Commerce: 


Wheat, bushels........... 74,603, 52.413) 30,208) 28,592 
Corn, bushels ... ses. | . 222,360 399,706] 31.868] 112,808 
Oats, bushels... 345,403; 461,374) 124,730| 228,294 
Barley, bushels... 231,005] 2231245 21108] ~—S« 2800 
BG | 29,629) 34,277) 2,033) 4.344 

8,759 10,152) 4,353| 5,044 

249,375, 177,648] 210,793) 141,652 


DETROLT—Reported by F. W. Waring, secretary of the 
Board of Trade: 


Wheat, bushels .......... 721,47 612,457, 548,891) 482,797 
Corn, bushels ... be 294,131 283,316 $4,374) 58,523 
Oats, bushels ..... 140,290 279,372 25,705) 45,887 
Barley. bushels . 153,341 POOSO en sbbrnca. lemcstacne 
Rye, bushels .... 86,368 192,081) 69,669) 170,869 
BUA Vip COME: oer sials atime tert ot | aloaersiee eel eeretaicisig.s Neal Wstasiintsiersie's. [ittniere fe atenece 
Flour, barrels 34.750 42,300 23,800 19,750 
DULUTH—Reported by.S. A. Kemp, secretary of the Board 
of Trade: 
Wheat, bushels’ ..-....: 14,597.137| 8,587,331! 12,961,975] 6,179,988 
Corn, bushels... 11,894 350,344 50,000 723 
Oats, bushels... 22,834 172,829 18,022 19.340 
Barley, bushels. 972,583) 1,139,090 606,568]. 809,837 
Rye, bushels ...... ain 351,382 182,947 376,959 51.575 
Flaxseed, bushels........ 2,724 687 963,555| 2,370,088 484,081 
Flour, barrels é So 759,505 672,790) 1,344,675) 1,033,120 
Flour production, bbls.. 481,350 Lhe DD llmeiieele sistas ||taaie ive lsis ate 
KANSAS CITY—Reported by E. D. Bigelow, secretary of 
the Board of Trade: 
Wheat, bushels 5,233,150| 4,102,200| 3,797,900} 3,276,000 
Corn, bushels ... 429,000} 1,404,800 169,500 869,250 
Oats, bushels ... 247,000 433,000 109,000} 195,000 
Barley, bushels .......... 6,400 1,600 BOON Pieces. 
Bye, bushels secs. en 121,550 52,000 18,850 19,500 
Flaxseed, bushels........ 48,000 39,000 13,000 5,500 
ayatGHS: od aae acces os 8,830 7,110 1,280 1,170 
MALOU A ULENS ok eis te crall| merentore ieee erdricteeiaie he 63.480 58,920 


MINNEAPOLIS—Reported by G. D. Rogers, secretary of 
Chamber of Commerce: 


Wheat, bushels ......-.... 11,277,300) 13,352,79C) 1,869,920) 1,133,210 
Corn, bushels ... oes 145,710} 1,044,780 19,150 6,400 
Oats, bushels... cccces 00 1,483,790) 2,240,680 130,000 209,220 
Barley, bushels .......... 375,340 401,140 214,970} 270,200 
Rye, bushels ..:.....'. See 172,64) 112,400 168,390 42,080 
Flaxseed, bushels ....... 761,420 771,850 305,350} 134,940 
Hay, tons........ 1,716 2.839 31 i 

Flour, barrels... 12,883 16,898) 1,625,159} 1,239,100 


MILWAUKEE-—Reported by 


Wm. J, Langson, secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce: 


Wheat, bushels .... 1,873,500] 1,804,687 763,489) 188,150 
Corn, bushels ....... 8 323,700 633,750 106.883 687.481 
Osis; bushels <5... sien. 1,112,001) 1,059,000} !,482,759] 792,614 
Bariey, bushels ..........| 2,176,600} 1,781,200) 1,261,490] 894,950 
Rye, bushels ...... 235,100 194,935 270,765 177,959 
Grassseed, lb...... $86,010 330,660 775,300) 221,200 
Flaxseed, bushels. 82,040 21,365 41,180 4,060 
Haye PONS. 6: eves 1,349 1,354 30 91 
Flour, barrels.........-- 325,105 187,350 405,662) 328,186 


ST. LOUIS—Reported by Geo. 
Merchants’ Exchange: 


H. Morgan, secretary of the 


Wheat, bushels ..........| 3.297,700} 1,145,300| 1,973,281) 1,165,790 
Corn, bushels ..... --| 2,007,000) 2.916.200} 1,183,480) 2,150,770 
Oats, bushels...... | 846,000] 1,392,600; 268,940) 369,420 
Bariey, bushels... 525,000 339,750 2.350 5,630 
Rye, bushels........ 30,810 32,900 16,800 92,700 
Hay, tons .... 12,682 2,265 3.389 2,897 
Flour, barrels. 130,860) 149,385 140,660) 200,818 


Following is Secretary Smith’s report of the 
movement of rough and clean rice at New Orleans 
since Aug. 1, 1898. Receipts of rough rice, in 
sacks, 329,410, against 198,868 in same period of 
1897. Distribution, 311,088, against 185,592. Total 
stock November i, 26,894 sacks, against 33,942 on 
November 1, 1897. Receipts of clean rice, in bar- 
rels, 544, against 118 in previous year; sales, 84, 
819, against 38,910. Total stock November 1, No. 1. 
10,460, against 6,678 barrels; No. 2, 1,122 against 381 
barrels. 


VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GRAIN. 


The following table shows the visible supply of 
grain Saturday, Nov. 5, 1898, as compiled by George 
F, Stone, secretary of the Chicago Board of Trade: 


In Store at Wheat, | Corn, 


Oats, Rye, 
bu. bu bu. 


Albany 
Baltimore . 
Boston... 


65,000 
156,000 
214,000 

1,515,000 


2,048,000) 1,267,000 
|” 1,909,000 


Cincinnati..... 
Detroit .. 
Duluth ... 
Indianapolis... 
Kansas City ... 
Milwaukee .. .. 
Minneapolis... 
Montreal...,... 
New York. 

do. afloat...|... 
Oswego... OF 
Peoria acs snes 
Philadelphia .. 
St. Louis, ... ce 


18,000 
510,000 


112,000 
26,000 


On Canals. .... 
On Lakes...... 
On Miss. River 


427,000 


17,000,000 


29,046,000 
1,524,000 


23,797,000} 5,976,000 
45,103,000) 15,389,000 


1,001,000 397.000 


HotaRs scans ie 
Corresponding 
date i897...... 
Increase, 
Decrease..... 


970,000! 3,192,000 


158 000 75,000 


FLAXSEED AT CHICAGO. 


The receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Chicago 
during the 15 months ending with October, as re- 
ported by S. H. Stevens, flaxseed inspector of the 
Board of Trade, were as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Months, 

1898-99. | 1897-98. | 1898-99. | 1897-98. 

TING tae s = voismlastes enya cipinere 665,420 813,160 978,790 299,108 
September. «+++| 1,212,780} 696.000} 729,806 557,895 
OCTODE Tae tele omere olor sites 1,140,280 424,560 $72,650 373 312 
November....... gle) a See peace 437,218 
December. . 436,648) ..... Biers) Ke 486,379 
WOMBAT Mises (erecles 189,080 162,12: 
February. . 180, 960 88.523 
212,331].. 156,961 

75,400). 37,691 

333,420) . 174,522 

224,143} . 251,184 

91,640 197,934 

Total bushels......... 3.019,480| 4,349,212] 2;581,246| 3,123,865 


WHEAT RECEIPTS AT PRIMARY 
MARKETS. 


The wheat receipts at nine primary markets dur- 
ing the nineteen weeks ending November 7, for the 
last three years, according to the Cincinnati Price 
Current were as follows: 


SAN FRANCISCO-—Reported by T.C. Friedlander, secre- 
tary of the Produce Exchange: 1898. 1897 1896. 
Wheat, centals ..... 291,185| 1,310,668 14,080| 1,387,966 d 7.2 0 
Corn, centals .... SOOIOl Sara) BABB] 8778 | Fars Oe reese ees Saas one sae oaal oe 
Oats, centals........ 171,545 99,565 4,027 MADD). IN Natroth cesemtecs omen 2°598.000 3'007,000] 1.807.900 
af hat pate Se alert [renee | Ramaae: Clog ...son 05.2 16,527,000] 19,192.00 4,642,000 
ye, centals......... 3 140} ...00..... 101 | Gj fe al ek ey "937° 5 557 
Flaxseed, sacks..... ongek i Bed tearese men ae gt ie tea un oss be Dada Bae 
Hay, tons..... Saute teas sea 2,014 ‘ Te 776 yy ; 58 37,2 F 
Flour, barrels... ........ 120,652] 73,304] BsirBs|  4a.gan |  Winter-------+t-->-..- Ni ad a 
- i bar boon 15,588,000. 16,195, ,678,000 
TOLEDO-—Reported by Denison B. Smith, secretary of the oitaer el , 41°539, 000 rete bry tye 
Produce Exchange: Law ve Minneapolis . 7,563,000} 29°993,000] 380,383,000 
Wheat, bushels ......... 1,457,221 690,536 685,800), 467,200 | Duluth ....:.....seeereee 32,350,000 25,531,000 20,996,000 
Corny; bushels). 020... 2.6. 1,556,947 461,912) 1,335,461 498,625 ¥ : 
Osis, bushels ...........5. 141,462 148,524 66,000 82,000 ALLTP howilelyvini. «vim tleinels 89,040,000 75,839,000 80,657, G0C 
IMGs DUSHEIS' busises.0 vcar 40.200 85,535 16,500 85.170 
Clover Seed, bags.... .. 14,043) 51,887 5,418 15,102 Total bus., 19 weeks... 116,196,000 113,083,000 100,968,000 
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LIKE A FISHERMAN’S YARNS. 


Andrew Belleville, a McLean County, Llinois 
farmer, recently took to Bloomington a sample ear 
of white dent corn, planted June 1, which was 
ripe in just 100 days. The sample ear had 29 rows 
of kernels on it, disproving the notion that the rows 
always run in even numbers. This ear has 1,396 
grains on it and weighs 25% ounces. Fifty of 
these ears would make a bushel of 80 pounds, and 
allowing two ears to a hill would produce at the 
rate of 115 bushels to the acre. J. R. Morrison of 
Danvers, of the same county, also planted this va- 
riety of corn, and says it will yield at the rate of 
80 bushels to the acre. 

The largest corn exhibited at the Ohio State Fair 
this year reached Columbus by express from Kan- 
sas too late to be entered for competition for pre- 
mium, but was accorded space for exhibition in 
the extreme northwest corner of the Agricultural 
It is of this year’s growth and raised 
Some samples of the stalks 


building. 
by renters at Stark. 
measured six and three-quarters inches in circum- 
ference, while “the ears,” Says the eucnusiastie re- 
porter, “are as large as good-sized sticks of fire- 
wood. The stalks grow from ten to sixteen and 
one half feet tall.” 

One of the most remarkable yields of this year 
is that reported by C. E. Moss, who has leased a 
farm three and one-half miles east of Fairfield, 
Washington. He had a small field of oats—just 
five and one-half acres—that yielded 583 busheis, or 
106 bushels to the acre. 

Ed. V. Bohl, an Illinois farmer, won the second 
prize at the Illinois State Fair for corn yield, 150 
bushels to the acre. 

The Mt. Carmel, Ind., Register is responsible for 
the following: “Mr. D. I. Henderleiter, a promi- 
nent farmer of Lancaster Precinct, brought an ear 
of corn to this office that is a curiosity, with his- 
tory attached. The grains on this ear are of old 
gold color, but Mr. H. informs us that they grow 
all colors of the rainbow and yield from two to 
eleven ears to the stalk. It is claimed for this corn 
that it will yield 400 bushels to the acre. J. A. 
Everett, seedsman, Indianapolis, claims that the 
original seed was found fifteen feet under ground 
at some point in Arkansas, inclosed in a sealed jar, 
and papers found with it showed that it had been 
buried 8,000 years previously by the mound build- 
ers.” 

A correspondent of the Country Gentleman, from 
Portage County, Ohio, says: “I was greatly inter- 
ested this season in a corn experiment carried on 
by my neighbor, a miller. Two years ago he se- 
lected a few ideally formed ears of each of seven 
varieties of corn brought to the mill, and in the 
spring he thoroughly mixed this seed and planted 
a small field. The growth was fair and the ear- 
ing was pretty good. This season he planted an 
experimental acre with the finest corn he could 
select from this seed and he planted it on pretty 
good sod ground. The result is that it is the finest 
acre of corn I ever saw—save ensilage corn. The 
growth of stalk and foliage is immense. The-ears 
are wonderfully abundant, large, well filled out at 
the tips, bright yellow in color, and promise to 
husk out an unusual yield.” é 

Judge Mclariand of Memphis, Tenn., haying tired 
of 5-cent cotton, tried his hand this year on a few 
acres of corn as an experiment. He planted two 
acres to ‘“Mallory’s Prolific’ and gathered from the 
two acres 190 bushels. On one acre of this ground 
there were used {00 pounds of acid phosphate and 
200 pounds of cottonseed meal by way of fer- 
tilizers, and that acre produced alone 112 bushels 
of corn. The otver acre, on which no fertilizers 
were used, pro:inced only 78 bushels. On another 
lot of four acres fertilized there were gathered 300 
bushels of corn. On 80 acres where no fertilizers 
were used, there were gathered 50 bushels of corn 
to the acre, besides a crop of peas. This was all 
done on upland that a few years ago had been 
abandoned as worn out. 

G. N. Bell of the Minneapolis Grain Exchange tre- 
ceived from this year’s crop a sample of British 
Columbia wheat, yielding 27 bushels to the acre, 
weighing 6544 pounds per bushel. 


Two ears of corn came into Little Sioux, Iowa. 
which measured 15 and 1514 inches in length. 

A farmer in Missionary Ridge brought into Chat- 
tancoga._two ears of corn that grew in a peafield, 
which weighed 14% and 1% pounds. 

J. J. Williams of Cleveland, Ohio, has a dent corn- 
field near Marion which is estimated to husk out 
between 150 and 200 bushels to the acre. 

An Indiana paper says that “There is a field of 
eorn north of Kewanna that wiil yield over one 
hundred bushels to the acre. Competent farmei's 
estimate it at 150 bushels to the acre. This corn 
was first raised in Seott County, Indiana, with a 
yield of 200 bushels to the acre, the ground being 
especially prepared. On ordinary ground the yield 
will be at least 125 bushels to the acre. The corn is 
of large growth, eight to ten feet high, large, thick 
stalks, two to eight ears on a stalk, often four well 
developed ears on a stalk, eight to ten inches long.” 


BROOM CORN. 


The broom corn crop for 1898 turns out good in 
quality of brush and larger in yield per acre, but 
the low prices last spring caused a large reduction 
of acreage (about 30 per cent) and consequent reduc- 
tion of total product by about one-quarter. 

The crop is not an important one, being given 
very little attention outside of a few counties of 
Illinois and Kansas. The following statement by 
the Orange Judd Farmer shows the estimated 
acreage and product of the crop for this year, com- 
pared with those of last year: 

1898. 
Acres. Yl1d. 
Ill. ..20,100 625 
Kan .32,500 470 
Neb . 9,000 440 
Other. 4,000 400 


1897. 
Pounds. Acres. Yld. Pounds. 
12,562,000 21,100 575 12,183,000 
15,275,000 55,500 450 24,975,000 
3,960,000 12,600 425 5,355,000 
1,600,000 5,000 400 2,000,000 


Total, 65,600 509 383,397,000 94,200 473 44,468,000 

In 1895 the total acreage was cstimated at 200,- 
100 acres and the total crop at 114,142,500 pounds. 

The crop being purely a local one, its size is par- 
ticularly responsive to the influence of prices ordi- 
narily. Until recently it was centered in a few coun- 
ties of Illinois, but a desire to experiment with the 
crop in the dry districts of Kansas led to a sudden 
expansion of the area devoted to the crop in that 
state, where in 1895 no less than 140,000 acres were 
devoted to it. The area has since declined almost as 
rapidly. 

The Illinois brush of new crop has been bringing 
$60 to $65 per ton, while that of Kansas is worth 
only $40 to $50. The old brush was practically all 
out of first hands in Illinois by midsummer, but in 
Kansas about 10 per cent of last year’s crop was still 
on hand at October 1. 


THE OATS HARVEST. 


The final returus of the oats crop to the Orange 
Judd Farmer, made by correspondents to October 
1, indicate a crop by no means good in quality 
nor as large as for 1897. here is a large propor- 
tion of lightweight oats in INinois, Missouri, Kansas 
and parts of Nebraska. The more northerly dis- 
tricts of the oats area, such as Northern Iowa, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and North Dakota, show the 
best quality. 

The total acreage for 1898 was 28,704,000, pro- 
ducing an average of 27.8 bushels per acre, or a 
total of 798,958,000 bushels, against 29,191,000 acres, 
yielding 28 bushels per acre, or a total of 817,000,000 
bushels, in 1897. 

For 1898 lowa bad the largest acreage and yield, 
4,370,000 acres and 144,210,000 bushels; Iilinois was 
next with 3,673,000 acres and 89,600,000 bushels; 
Wiscousin third with 1,862,000 acres and 68,522,000 
bushels, and Mineesota fourth with 1,757,000 acres 
and 64,883,000 bushels. 

As to average yield per acre Washington Jeads 
with 41.2 bushels. Oregon is next with 8, bushels; 
then Minnesota, 36.9; Wisconsin, 36.8; Texas, 36; 
Iowa, 338; New York, 30, and so on. 


Central Elevator A, Chicago, has been remodeled 
for a cleaning house. 


NEW CORN PRODUCTS. 


It is said that the Glucose Sugar Refining Com- 
pany of Chicago is now making about 40 different 
products from Jndian corn. This number does not 
include cellulose, which is now manufactured from 
the pith of the stalk, notably for lining the armor 
of warships; nor yet paper from the shell of the 
stalk and the husks—a new process recently per- 
fected by the Marsden Development Company of 
Rockford, Il. As to the latter process, the diffi- 
culty has been to make it commercially practicable, 
there being no question of the theoretical prac- 
ticability cof making paper from corn stalks. It 
now appears, however, that the Marsden Company 
is able to make on a commerciai scale, not only an 
excellent quality of cardboard, but the managers 
believe they will soon be able to add paper also 
of a high grade, tne cheaper qualities of print paper 
being now practicable. Any invasion by the corn 
product of the wood-pulp monopoly would be a 
national blessing, chiefly because it would save 
to posterity sonw part of the rapidly disappearing 
forests now being slaughtered to feed the insatiable 
presses of the daily newspapers. 

One of the most important new products derived 
from corn, however, is the ‘substitute rubber,” 
made by the Glucose Sugar Refining Company. 
This product is made from the oil of the germ, and 
is therefore a simultaneous by-product of glucose 
and starch making. It is a seal brown in color, 
or lead colored on the surface after exposure to 
the air, and is hard or soft according to the tem- 
perature applied to it, and the amount of sulphuric 
acid used in vuleanizing. The small block before 
us has some resiliency, but is brittle. It has quite 
the appearance and many of the qualities of crude 
Para rubber; but the manufacturers make no 
cJaim for the product that it is one which can be 
used alone, but that it is to be used with rubber 
as rubber stock. They add: “Rubber goods manu- 
factured from the mixture of our substitute rubber 
and pure rubber will have better keeping qualities 
than goods manufactured from rubber alone; for 
pure rubber will dry up, oxidize and crack, whereas 
goods in which our substitute rubber is used will 
not do so.” The importance commercially of the 
new product is seen on a comparison of its cost, 
414 cents per pound, with the cost of Para rubber, $1 
per pound. 

On the floor of the private office of President 
GC. H. Matthiessen of the Glucose Sugar Refining 
Company, there is now a handsome carpet of 
linoleum made from the corn rubber produced in 
the factory presided over by him. 

There is also the corn oil, made from the germ, 
from which the rubber has been developed. The 
oil is extracted by pressure in a manner similar 
to the extraction of oil from flaxseed. The Glucose 
Sugar Refining Company is now making several 
hundred barrels daily of this product, which goes 
to Europe for soap-making. It is sometimes used 
also as a “dryer” in the cheaper American paints. 

In addition to all these, now comes a correspond- 
ent of the News of Darlington, 8S. C., who declares 
that J. J. Gandy of that county brought into 
Darlington ‘‘a sample of molasses. made from corn 
stalks. It tasted and looked like ordinary molasses 
made from ribbon cane.” It was molasses, then, for 
all practical purposes, suggests the editor of the 
Charleston News and Courier, who adds: “If it 
had looked like molasses and tasted like whisky, 
for instance; or if it had tasted like molusses and 
looked like buttermilk or kerosene or axile-grease 
or anything of that kind, we shouid haye had noth- 
ing to say about it; but when au article is made 
for molasses, and exhibited as molasses and looks 
and tastes like molasses, we feel that we are wholly 
at liberty to say that it is molasses and to discuss 
it as molasses. It is to be noted, moreover, that 
the sample in question had the appearance and 
taste of the best kind of molasses, namely, that 
made from ribbon cane; so that it is reaily to be 
regarded as a very superior article of its kind.” 
As to all of which we can only repeat the dictum 
of our Charleston cotemporary, to wit, that “All 
persons who are especially interested in the subject 
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of the new product and its economie uses are 
hereby respecc{ully, but firmiy, referred to the 
gentlemen and the newspaper of Darlington, who 
have discussed it.” 


SHIPPING CHARGES ON WHEAT. 


James H. Milne, the exporter, furnishes to a Chi- 
eago daily the detail of shipping charges on wheat 
from Chicago to Liverpool by two routes, and 
‘shows that, including the Liverpool charges, they 
aggregate in one instance 17.6744 cents per bushel; 
and in the other instance, 18.05 per bushel, and 
that with the December price at Liverpool equiva- 
lent as at present to about 78.25 cents per bushel, 
the Liverpool shipper cannot afford to pay over 
60% cents for his wheat in Chicago. 

The detailed shipping cost by the Boston route, 
the cheapest, is as follows: By lake to Buffalo 
per bushel, 1.25 cents; Buffalo to Liverpool, 10,25 
cents; Boston charges, .12% cent; lake and ocean 
insurance, .38744 cent; Liverpool charges, 4.80 cents; 
Chicago storage, .75 cent; Chicago inspection, .1244 
cent. Total via the cheapest route to Liverpool 
per bushel, 17.6745 cents. With the price at Liver- 
pool equal to 78.25 cents per bushel the shipper 
by this route can afford to pay at Chicago for his 
wheat 60.58% ceuis. 

By the Montreal route Mr. Milne figures the total 
charges 18.05 per bushel, permitting the shipper 
to pay only 60.20 cents per bushel, with the Liver- 
pool price at 78.25 cents per bushel. Of these 
charges Mr. Milne said: “This is the exact 
equivalent via either of these two routes, and they 
are cheaper than via New York. But for ship- 
ment from the seaboard first half of October the 
equivalent of 63 cents at Chicago was bid Thurs- 
day, or 6514 cents i. f. Buffalo for such wheat as 
will pass contract in Liverpool, probably because 
October delivery is at a little better price than the 
December.” 


TACKLING THE SHORT-WEIGHT 
QUESTION AT KANSAS CITY. 


The Kansas Grain Dealers’ Association nas given 
up waiting for the Kansas City Board of Trade to 
put an end to the short-weight nuisance at that 
terminal, and has taken the matter into its own 
hands. In order io come to some practicable under- 
standing, the governing board of the Association 
met with the directors of the Board of Trade at 
Kansas City early in October, and then announced 
their desire to put some of the Association’s own 
men into the elevators in the city to iuspect the 
weighing and the condition of grain cars when they 
reach Kansas City, and to investigate all other 
details of the terminal system which would throw 
light on how the shortage comes about. They asked 
permission to do this at their own expense, and 
received assurances that every one of the eighteen 
elevators in Kansas City, as well as ail of the com- 
mission men, would be willing to have them do so. 
The only provision the Board of Trade wanted in 
the matter was that the inspectors should be ap- 
pointed by the Association and paid and directed 
by them so that there could be uo suspicion that 
the checkman would not be looking entirely after 
the interests of the Kansas people. 

The Kansas <Association’s committee thereupon 
went home, and having perfected their plans met 
again in Kansas City on October 26, and appointed 
their men. This committee was composed of Presi- 
dent N. B. Hieatt, Secretary E. J. Smiley and 
Messrs. M. lL. Cortelyou of Muscotah, H. I. Strong 
of Coffeyville, G. S. Carkener and B. C. Christopher 
of Kansas City. They appointed M. G. Consley as 
manager of the Association’s bureau, who will have 
an office in the Exchange building. He will be 
assisted at present by five checkmen, all of whom 
have had no less than two years’ experience in the 
elevator business. The following were appointed as 
checkmen: J. A. Miller of Wichita, G. A. Strait of 
Muscotah, Victor Farris of Concordia, F. A. Jones 
‘of Holton and W. lL. Thompson of Wichita. This 


number of checkmen will be increased if need be— 


enough, at any rate, to take charge of all grain 
shipped by members of the Association. 
_The expenses of the bureau wil be borne by a 
tax on the members of 25 cents per car scid on the 
Kansas City market. As a result of correspondence 
with the Nebraska and Oklahoma associations, it is 
probable they also will patronize the Association’s 
bureau, which began its work on November 1. 
Secretary Smiley writes us: “‘We believe that this 
will practically solve the short-weight question, and 
fix the blame where it belongs.” 


A SAFETY CAR PULLER. 


An almost indispensable part of the equipment 
of every elevator of importance is a car puller. 
However, this part of the machinery is rarely ever 
referred to or given any particular thought. 

For this reason a glance at the accompanying cut 


may prove interesting to many. It illustrates the 
safety car puller manufactured by the Link-Belt 
Machinery Co. ef Chicago. It has a steel frame on 
a cast-iron bed. It is an extra heavy puller with 
a capacity for moving ten to fifteen loaded cars. 


HANDLING GRAIN AT LIVER- 
POOL. 


The reputation which Liverpool has had of being 
a dear port is hardly deserved, says a correspondent 
of the Shipping Gazette; or, perhaps, is no longer 
deserved in view of the facilities now offered by 
the Waterloo Grain Warehouse of the Mersey Docks 
and Warehouse isoard, by whom the total charges 
payable to the dock and warehouse have been re- 
duced from 88 to 50 per cent. Grain in bags (ex- 
cept oats) or in bulk is now unloaded at 4d. to 5d. 
per ton. 

The Board also make claim for-expeditivus work, 
and cite as some remarkable performances the dis- 
charge of 1,650 tons of River Plate grain in bags in 
nine hours; 2,685 tons in 16% hours; 3,141 tons in 
19% hours, ete. The average speed for bagged 
grain from importing steamers is from 600 to 1,500 
tons per day, and from 250 to 1,000 tons from sail- 


ing vessels, according to the arrangemests made. 


for unloading grain from the Atlantic liners and 
other yessels in the American trade, an elevator 
of 50 to 100 tons’ capacity is used, unloading 
directly into store. By means of belt conveyors 
to remove the grain, three towers can be used simul- 
taneously in the same vessel. 

There are like facilities for loading vessels, the 
grain being spouted to movable hopper scales on 
the platform of the quay and thence to the vessels 
or ears. Facilities are provided also for transferring 
from one vessel to another without sending grain 
through the house, by means of a floating clevator, 
which contains a hopper scale in the tower. 

The warehouses are fireproof, lighted by elec- 
tricity, and can accommodate 385,000 tous in the 
warehouse and &,000 tons on the quay. ‘the ware- 
houses have five internal elevators, or towers, each 
with a lifting capacity of about 50 tons per hour. 
Bulk grain is slevated directly into or carried by 
belt conveyors to the towers, where it is taken 
to the top of the warehouses, weighed by hopper, 
and then distributed by the beits and spouts to the 
rooms for storage. Ihe warehouses are also sup- 
plied with 28 hydraulic hoists for the diseharge of 
bag and sack grain and general merchandise, 12 
of these lifting 20 hundredweight each, 10 lifting 
10 hundredweight each, and the remaining 6 lifting 
6 hundredweight each. In the case of grain in- 
tended for transit by rail, loads of four tons and 


‘owning country elevators themselves. 


upward are put direct into cars aiongside ihe ware- 
houses and then hauled by locomotives to the 
various railway stations. Traffic for conveyance by 
canal is carted to the several depots, this work be- 
ing undertaken by the Board. 


THE GRAIN TRADE OF CANADA. 


The wheat crop of Manitoba, now estimated at 
30 to 33 million bushels, is handled, in the main, 
by Winnipeg firms, of whom there are 25 to 28. 
The largest of these, such as the Northern Eleva- 
tor Company, Dominion Hlevator Company, Mani- 
toba Grain Company, ete., are amalgamations of 
various smaller companies and individual buyers. 
and elevator owners. Where there are independent 
country buyers, they dispose of their grain at Win- 
nipeg also, through the commission houses. 

The Northern Eleyator Company was originally 
organized as a pool, but later on became a stock 
company. The company now owns 102 eleyators 
at country points, nearly all of which are fully 
equipped houses, the balance being flat warehouses, 
and will buy grain at 125 points. The Manitoba 
Grain Company is also an amalgamation of in- 
dividual firms, and although only two years old, 
now owns 40 elevators and buys at 60 points. In 
like manner the Dominion Elevator Gompany con- 
trols a large line of houses and buys at over 100 
country points. This firm is rather a pool than a 
formal corporation. It is composed of five firms 
who are more or less independent, but all of whose 
purehases go into one lot and are sold through 
what the pool calls its “clearing house.” The pool 
thus effects some economies in handling grain and 
in maintaining agents at New York and in England. 
The three milling companies of Winnipeg, the 
Ogilvie and Lake of the Woods Milling Companies, 
and the Hudson’s Bay Company, are also heavy 
buyers direct from farmers, the first two, particu- 
larly, having both elevators and buyers at the coun- 
try market towns of the wheat belt, and between 
them handle several million bushels of wheat. Of 
the other twenty odd firms at Winnipeg, several 
operate from one to twenty-five houses each, and 
each buys at several points, while still others are 
merely commission men or buyers on track without 
The buyers 
have formed a grain exchange, for whom N. Bawlf 
is now erecting at Winnipeg a handsome building. 

When we get into Ontario, however, the grain 
trade is handled in a very different manner. There 
are practically no elevators at country points for 
storing grain, which is held by the farmers in their 
own granaries. The grain business there is reduced 
substantially to a car-lot business, the small country 
buyers selling to millers and exporters in car-lots 
as fast as they buy the wheat or as it comes to mar- 
ket. One feature peculiar to Ontario is the Millers’ 
Association buyer at Toronto. When a miller wants 
a car of wheat which he cannot procure at home, 
he sends word to the central buyer for the Associa- 
tion at Toronto, by whom the lot is bought and for- 
warded to him. It is stated, however, that two of 
the larger Manitoba grain companies propose to op- 
erate in Ontario this fall and winter, in which case 
the Ontario methods may undergo a radical change. 

As to marketing the crop, the mills of Canada will 
take about twelve million bushels. Of the balance 
available for export, Montreal has hitherto handled 
about one-fifth, the rest going to the seaboard, via 
Buffalo. It is now announced that the Canadian 
Pacific is talking of putting on an Atlantic line of 
steamers and will bill grain through from Mani- 
toba to Liverpool over their own cars and vessels— 
if a subsidy is granted the company. The Montreal 
vessel men, however, affirm that they can get all 
the grain they can carry now, and that the port 
needs only increased harbor facilities and a more 
general development of the Canadian routes from 
the West to Montreal. 


Galveston, has received 5,378,866 bushels of corn 
and wheat this season—a gain over the previous 
season. The city has three first-class elevators. 
The Texans think the scales need repairing, how- 
ever, 
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ILLINOIS. 


Fuller & Keltner have built a grain elevator at 
Gorman, Ill. 


Geo. Whitham expects to build a grain warehouse 
at Cornell, Ill. 


Work is well started on C. A. Burks’ new elevator 
at Bement, Ill. 


F. M. Snyder is building an addition to his eleyator 
at Stanford, I. 


B. F. Baker has broken ground for his new eleva- 
tor at Delana, Il. 


D. W. Paull has opened a grain, hay and feed 
store at Aurora, Ill. 


Geo. Bates has recently purchased the “Q” Hle- 
vator at Amboy, Il, 


Danvers, Ill.,.dealers shipped 25 carloads of grain 
on one day last month. 


It is reported that C. M. Packard expects to build 
an eleyator at Shirland, lL. 


A new sheller has been installed in Maxwell & 
Son’s elevator at New Berlin, Il. 


Seward & Davis’ new elevator at Williamsfield, 
Ill., was completed a fortnight ago. 


BE. & I. Jennings of Gays, Ill., have placed new 
machinery in their elevator recently. 


The Turner-Hudnut Grain Co. of Pekin is build- 
ing a grain elevator at Hainesville, Ill. 


Jacob Puterbaugh has purchased 15,000 bushels 
of old corn in the vicinity of Lilly, Ill. 


John Doyle, a prominent farmer of Longview, Ill. 
will erect a new elevator there at once. 


The J. Bannister Grain Co. of Peoria, Ill., has in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $2,500. 


H. Van Beuning & Co.’s new elevator at Emden, 
lll., will be completed about December 1, 


The Western K’eed & Grain Co. at Chicago, II, 
has incorporated with a capital of $20,000. 


J. A. Ellis of Saunemin has purchased and taken 
possession of an elevator at Rosamond, IL. 


Fred L. Wilson has secured control of the Leader 
Annex coal and grain business at Clinton, Ill. 


‘l'om Harney has purchased the elevator at An- 
nawan, Ill, which he sold a few months ago. 


Rollins & Risser have installed a 25-horse power 
gasoline engine in their elevator at Woodland, Ill. 


The Middle Division Elevator Co. of Chicago is 
represented at Decatur, Iil., by Arthur L. Dumont. 


Wapella, Ill., it is claimed, ships more grain than 
any other station on the Illinois Central Railroad. 


Chris. Koch & Son haye repaired the scales at 
their recently purchased elevator at Algonquin, Ill. 


The United States Cereal Company, Chicago, cer- 
tified to an increase of capital stock from $100 to 
$25,000. 


J. C. Dewey & Co. of Geneseo, Ill, are reported as 
doing a rushing business this fall at their grain 
elevator. 


S. D. and H. M. Wood recently sold to Delavan, 
Ill., dealers 200,000 bushels of corn from three or 
four crops. 


Benton Watson, who recently sold his elevator 
at Chesterville, has engaged in the grain business 
at Tuscola, Il. 


The Chicago Dock Co. of Chicago, Ill, has placed 
an order with the Rice Machinery. Co. for power 
transmission machinery, 

W. R. Crackel, the Lawrenceville, IL, grain man, 
has improved his driveway and dump, and will 
build a corn crib 80x60 feet. 


A building permit has been issued to the Peavey 
Elevator Co., for building an $85,000 addition to its 
elevator plant at South Chicago. 


The Illinois Central elevator is about completed 
at Tolono, Ill. It will have greater capacity than 
the one recently destroyed by fire. 


Lexington, Ill, dealers have contracts for 25,000 
to 30,000 bushels of corn, which is being delivered 
as rapidly as the roads will permit. 


The firm of Dunaway, Newell & Co. has been 
formed at Ottawa, Ill, by J. N. Dunaway, A. J. 
Newell and Geo. C. Dunaway. The A. K. Knapp 
line of elevators has been purchased, located at 
the following places: Ottawa, South Ottawa, Utica, 


Serena and Buffalo Rock. Mr. Newell has been 
superintendent of these elevators for about 20 
years. 


G. L. Sheridan kas purchased the interest of his 
brother, Samuel Sheridan, in the grain and mer- 
chandise firm of Sheridan Bros. 


The Farmers’ Hlevator Co. of Easton, Ill., held its 
first annual meeting last month and reélected Doe. 
McClintock as treasurer and manager. 


One Saturday recently two Minier, Ill., grain firms 
received 323 loads, or nearly 18,000 bushels, of corn, 
which record was only exceeded once before. 


The elevator at Rock Talls, Ill., is to be opened 
by Bocock & Wrigley. Mr. Bocock, whose home 
is in Wyoming, Il1., will manage the business. 


Geo. Seaton & Co. have sold their grain and coal 
business at Seaton, Ill., to A. L. Duncan & Son of 
Oakyille, Iowa, who took charge on November 1. 


The Stanard Milling Co. of Alton, Ill., unloaded 
into its elevator recently 13,590 bushels of wheat, 
which was the largest amount they ever took in in 
one day. 


The Rice Machinery Co. of Chicago has received 
the contract for power transmission machinery for 
the new cereal mill of Suffern, Hunt & Co. at De- 
eatur, Ill. 


H. R. Danforth, Del Rey, Ul, has recently placed 
an order with the Webster Manufacturing Com- 
pany for a 10-horse power gasoline engine for run- 
ning his elevator. 


Frank Supple of Bloomington, Ill., has just put up 
a 5,000-bushel elevator at Twin Grove Station, on 
the Big Four Railroad. It will be operated as a 
branch of the Bloomington elevator. 


All of the machinery going into the new elevator 
at Tolona, Ill., which is being built by Carring- 
ton, Hannah & Co. of Chicago, is being furnished 
by the Webster Manufacturing Company. 


W. A. Haynes & Co. of Chenoa, Ill, recently 
placed an order with the Webster Manufactur- 
ing Company for complete new eleyator outtit, 
together with a 20-horse power Webster Gasoline 
Engine. 


B. I. Baker, Delana, Ill., recentiy placed an or- 
der with the Webster Mfg. Co. for all the ma- 
chinery required for the equipment of his new 
elevator at Delana, The elevator will be run by 
a 614-horse power Webster Gasoline Engine. 


The Turner-Hudnut Grain Company of Pekin, II1., 
recently purchased the hominy mill there and are 
building two houses with a capacity of 35,000 bush- 
els. They will build a 25,000-bushel house in De- 
cember, bringing the total capacity of their Pekin 
buildings up to 825,000 bushels. They also own 
twelve and manage fifteen elevators outside.—Panta- 
graph, Bloomington, Ill. 


The nearly completed elevator of the Rogers Grain 
Company of Gibson City, Ill, is 50 feet long, 42 
feet wide\and 52 feet high. A cupola 20x86 feet and 
20 feet high surmounts the structure. The eleva- 
tor is capable of holding 100,000 bushels of grain. 
The four main bins are 57 feet deep. The equip- 
ment comprises a new 28-horse power gasoline en- 
gine, 2 stands of elevators, a sheller and cleaner and 
4 sets of conveyors. The cost when complete will 
be between $6,000 and $7,000.—Pantagraph, Bloom- 
ington, Ill. 


CENTRAL. 


H. M. Beck has built an elevator at Hassan, Ohio. 


Nelson & Wall are building an elevator at New- 
castle, Ind. 


G. L. MeLane & Co. have an elevator about com- 
pleted at Terhune, Ind. : 


James Taft has his new elevator at Webbervyille, 
Mich., about completed. 


Ben C. Thomas is now operating the Cerealine 
Elevator at Columbus, Ind. 


The Hudnut Co. of Terre Haute, Ind., intends to 
build a large elevator there. 


The Brook Grain Co. of Brook, Ind., has made a 
small addition to its elevator. 


Dennis Uhl & Co. have a new wheat dump at their 
Empire Mills, Logansport, Ind. 


A gasoline engine is among the improvements 
added to the elevator at Munith, Mich. 


H. H. Roose has purchased the elevator at Edger- 
ton, Ohio, from Z. H. Travis of Toledo. 


Geo. Stillwel of Swayzee, Ind., is building an ele- 
vator at a station known as Poplar Hills. 


8S. Van Steenbergh is building a 64-foot corn crib 
in connection with his elevator at Talbot, Ind. 


H. ©. Tinkham, Latty, Ohio, is building an eleva- 
tor after plans and specifications furnished by 


Philip Smith, and is putting in his improved ma- 
chinery. 


G. T. Harding, Marion, Ohio, is building an eleva- 
tor, using Philip Smith’s improved machinery. 


L. Finkenbine is doing business in his new eleva- 
tor at Anna, Ohio, on the C., H. & D. Railroad. 


The Fairport Warehouse & Hleyator Co. are build- 
ing a new warehouse at Fairport Harbor, Ohio. 


E. E. Chapple of Belding, Mich., has placed in 
his elevator a mew bean cleaner and separator. 


Adams & Co., Hedges, Ohio, have placed their 
order with Philip Smith for an outfit for their ele- 
vator. 


The warehouse and elevator firm of Hale & Siple 
at Otsego, Mich., has been succeeded by G. H. Siple 
& Co. 


G. C. Campbell has completed his elevator at 
Atianta, Ohio, which replaced the one destroyed 
by fire. 


It is reported that J. J. Coon of Toledo, Ohio, has 
purchased land there on which he will erect a large 
elevator. 


It is reported that the elevator at Silverwood, 
Mich., has been purchased by a Mr. Caley of 
Metamora. 


W. HW. Hurd has put in a new ear corn dump at 
the Johnson Warehouse at Logansport, Ind., which 
he operates. ; 


Mendenhalls & Bailey have remodeled their grain 
elevator at Woodington, Ohio. The capacity was 
increased to 50,000 bushels. 


The Murray City Coal Co. of Columbus, Ohio, is 
building an elevator at that place, using Philip 
Smith’s improved machinery. 


The McLaughlin Elevator at Clark’s Lake, Mich., 
has put in 8 bean-picking machines and employs 
that number of girls to operate them. 


G. L. McLane & Co. of Union Mills, Ind., are build- 
ing a transfer and clearing house at Battle Creek, 
Mich. The complete equipment of machinery was 
furnished by the Rice Machinery Co. of Chicago. 


The F. & P. M. Railroad’s elevator at Ludington, 
Mich., is being enlarged and repaired. A story is 
being added to its height and a new power plant 
built, which will also furnish electric lights along 
the docks. A new marine leg is being put in with 
a capacity of 15,000 bushels per hour. 


The stockholders of the Wabash Elevator Co. 
met at Toledo last month and elected the following 
directors and officers: Directors, A. M. White, Geo. 
W. Davis, C. L. Reynolds, R. H. Baker, D. Coghlin, 
C. F. Adams and F. B. Shoemaker. A. M. White 
was elected president; R. H. Baker, vice-president, 
and B. B. Durfee, superintendent. Mr. Adams and 
Mr. Shoemaker succeed Mr. Carrington and Mr. 
Haviland, both of whom have removed from Toledo, 


IOWA. 


A new elevator is to be built at Cumberland, Iowa. 
Henry Soppe is buying grain at Worthington, 
Towa. 


A 10,000-bushel elevator is being built at Rands, 
Iowa. 

Perry Arney’s elevator at Albion, Iowa, is about 
completed. 


The new elevator at Van Cleve, Iowa. is about 
completed. 


G. F. Burmeister is building a new elevator at 
Donahue, Iowa. 


Dave Snapp has engaged in the grain business at 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


A. W. Dawson of Mason City has built an elevator 
at Marble Rock, Iowa. 


B. C. Moore has purchased J. I’. Offill’s grain busi- 
ness at Prairie City, Iowa. 


Orville Lee is putting in a new wagon scale at 


his elevator at Sac City, Iowa. 


Andrew Smith and Andrew Slutter are putting 
up an elevator at Carrville, Iowa. 


Carrington, Hannah & Co. recently shelled 75,000 
bushels of corn at Smithland, Iowa. 


P. Vandenoever contemplates removing his ele- 
vator from McIntyre to Sutton, Iowa. 


The Muscatine Oat Meal Co. of Muscatine, Iowa, 
has commenced work on a new elevator. 


D. W. Ludwick, dealer in grain and coal, has 
moved from Barrett to Frankfort, Iowa. 


A. Williamson, Paullina, Lowa, recently placed 
a contract with the Webster Mfg. Co. for all ma- 
chinery required for his new elevator at that 
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point. When completed this elevator will be one 
of the model houses of Northwestern Iowa. 


Felton & Husman of La Porte City, Iowa, have 
built an oats warehouse of 30,000 bushels’ capacity. 


Barnard Bros’. new elevator at Sloan, Iowa, is 
nearing completion. It is 24x82 feet and 52 feet 
high. 

Conrad Brick of Grand Mound, Iowa, is converting 
his feed mill into an elevator, putting in a dump, 
gasoline engine, etc. 


H. Grevsmuhl’s elevator at Audubon, Iowa, is be- 
ing rebuilt and enlarged and new dumps and a 
gasoline engine added. 


The Elevator, Coal & Machine Co. of Oelwein, 
Iowa, has opened for business with an elevator of 
about 50,000 bushels’ capacity. 


Ryan’s new elevator at Ernine, Iowa, is enjoying 
a good business. The power is supplied by a gaso- 
line engine. Geo. Perrin is manager. 


Barnard Bros. have their new elevator at Sloan, 
Iowa, nearly completed. It is 24x82 feet and 52 feet 
high, and has all modern improvements. 


H. H. Ankeny is operating a public warehouse 
for the storage of linseed oil and the products of 
flaxseed, at the linseed oil works, Des Moines, Iowa. 


L. H. Valentine has sold his elevator at Mapleton, 
Iowa, to Lamp & Putzier. Mr. Putzier has been the 
manager of the Kansas City & St. Paul elevator 
there. 


Schmidt & Co., Mason City, Ia., are building 


a new elevator there and have placed an order 


for all of the machinery required for the equip- 
ment of the house. 


J. V. F. Babcock, son of F. D. Babcock of Ida 
Grove, Iowa, has purchased Mitchell & Bossard’s 
elevator at that place and will conduct the grain 
business on his own account. 


The Northern Iowa Grain Co.’s houses at Rolf, 
Iowa, have been filled with oats and large new 
oats bins have been erected and filled as fast as 
finished. M. C. Brown is the local manager. 


Work has been commenced on the site of the large 
Peavey Elevator at Council Bluffs, Iowa, and the 
building will progress as rapidly as the weather 
will permit. The building permit estimates the cost 
at $175,000. 


Plans of the Des Moines Elevator Co. for build- 
iug a new elevator at Des Moines, Iowa, have been 
delayed by action of the city council in regard to 
a site. The company will probably lease the old 
distillery elevator for a year, owing to the delay. 


EASTERN. 


Chas. Thwing recently completed a grain elevator 
at Putney, Vt. 


Geo. Crandall has opened a feed store at Mc- 
Donough, N. Y. 


Kimball Bros. will put a grain elevator in their 
store at Bath, Me. 


Delos Robinson has opened a grain and feed store 
at Hartwich, N. Y. 


Beattie & Nelson are occupying their new grain 
store at South Ryegate, Vt. 


Martin Corfield, Honesdale, Pa., has just put in 
a new Webster Gasoline Engine. 


A large addition is being built to W. D. Grant’s 


_ grain store at Willimantic, Conn. 


J. L. Hayes & Co. have been improving their 
grain warehouses at Lewiston, Maine. 


Alex. M. Curtiss, Harlow C. Curtiss, F. D. Locke 
of Buffalo, and Gustav Sabatha of New York. 


Smith & Dearborn of Belmont, N. H., are to build 
a large storehouse and grain elevator. The con- 
tract for the building has been let. 


Charles B. Aldrich, Amesbury, Mass., dealer in 
grain, hay and flour, has made an assignment to 
Pitz & Carroll, wholesale grain dealers of Boston. 


The Grand Trunk Elevator at Portland, Maine, 
started up for the season about three weeks ago. 
It is rapidly filling with grain for early shipment 
abroad. 


Potter & Co., the grain dealers of Athol, Mass., 
are building a 20,000-bushel elevator. It will have 
automatic scales and be operated and lighted by 
electricity. 

I’. P. Rowell of Newport, N. H., has recently 
built a large storage bin in his grain store, and 
is putting in a 38-korse power water motor to do 
the elevating. 


The Clyde Grain & Produce Co. has been organ- 
ized at Clyde, N. Y., by Geo. Brisbin, Derrick Doug- 
lass and Caleb J. Brown. A storehouse 30x75 feet 
is being built. 


D. D. & N. D. Fritch of Macunie, Pa., are about to 
commence work on an elevator of from 30,000 to 40,- 
000 bushels’ capacity. It will be operated in connec- 
tion with their flour mill. 


H. L. Crouch, a miller of Hrie, Pa., is to erect a 
large elevator and flour warehouse in that city. 
Work will soon be commenced on the buildings, 
which are to be constructed of brick and steel. 


H. M. Brown of Baltimore, Md., recently filed a 
bill in court asking for the dissolution of the grain 
firm of J. K. B. Emory & Co., composed of himself 
and John K. B. Emory, and that an accounting be 
made. 


Work on the new Fitchburg Elevator at Charles- 
town, Mass., has been delayed on account of the 
slow arrival of steel, but the railroad company has 
thus far made its temporary house answer all re- 
quirements. 


G. B. Harrison & Co., Mount Clare, N. J., recently 
placed. an order with the Webster Mfg. Co. for 
machinery required in making changes in their 
elevator. They have added a double Clark Shovel 
Machine and new elevator leg, besides making other 
improvements. 


Eastport, Maine, is again indulging in its annual 
dream to the effect that large grain elevators are 
to be built there and the city become a great export- 
ing point. This dream seems to be founded on noth- 
ing more tangible than the fact that Mr. IF. H. 
Peavey of Minneapolis is a native of that place and 
takes a great interest in the town. 


NORTHWESTERN. 
A new elevator is being completed at Merton, Wis. 
J. Fertig recently raised his grain warehouse at 
Arcadia, Wis. 
The railroad elevator at Clinton, Wis., 
cently been repaired. 


has re- 


A large addition has been made to the Dewal 
Elevator at Iewaunee, Wis. 


The elevator at Washburn, Wis., loaded 700,000 
bushels of grain into vessels in one week recently. 

G. F. Thomas of Lester Prairie, Minn., has sold his 
elevator at Swea. City, Iowa. 


A. A. Ness, general store and grain dealer at 
Peterson, Minn., has assigned. 


It is reported that a 100,000-bushel grain elevator 
is to be built at Chatham Center, N. Y. 


A new feed store building is being erected at 
Lestershire, N. Y., for Rickard & Cornell. 


Mackenzie & Winslow of Fall River, Mass., con- 
template rebuilding their burned elevator next 
spring. 

Will Booth continues the feed store of Booth 
Bros. at Grahamsyille, N. Y., Stanley Booth having 
retired. 


Robert Parker has opened a grain and feed store 
at Cambridgeport, Vt., and will also do custom 
grinding. 

Cc. B. Cummings & Sons recently purchased the 


grain business of 8. 8. Waterhouse at Mechanic 
Falls, Maine. - 


A large grain cleaner has been placed in the Nels 
Enge elevator at Chokio, Minn. 


It is expected that a farmers’ elevator company 
will be organized at Benson, Minn. 


Richards, Graves & Roberts are building a grain 
elevator at Oregon, Wis., 22x54x20 feet. 


Wm. H. Kuehn of Juneau, Wis., is now handling 
flour in addition to his elevator business. 


It is reported that the Great Northern Railroad 
will build an elevator at Smith Lake, Minn. 


The Spencer Grain Co. are building a large corn 
erib near their warehouse at Parker, S. Dak. 


Bussen Bros. of Cuba, Wis., dealers in grain, etc., 
have been succeeded by Bussen, Wilson & Co. 


R. F. Connell of Hayton, Wis., has built an addi- 


Clarke Bros. expect to erect a large hay and grain 
storehouse in connection with their feed store at 
Lenox, Mass. 


A. P. Clark of Barre, Vt., will open a grain busi- 
ness in the property known as the Harwood Mills. 
He will also do custom grinding. 


The Chas. G. Curtiss Co. has been incorporated at 
Buffalo, N. Y., with a capital of $300,000, to manu- 
facture products of grain. The incorporators are: 


tion to his grain elevator for the storage of salt. 


The Woodworth Elevator at Napoleon, N. Dak., 
was completed recently by Tromanhauser Bros. 


The Northern Grain Co. of Chicago has leased and 
will operate the Phoenix Elevator at Cedar Grove, 
Wis. 

Lytle & Stoppenbach have purchased the complete 
equipment of machinery for their new grain elevator 
at Jefferson Junction, Wis., of the Skillin & Rich- 


ards Mfg. Co. of Chicago. The Macdonald Engineer- 
ing Co. of Chicago was the contractor and builder. 


W. W. Cargill & Co. of Green Bay have rented an 
elevator at Greenleaf, Wis., and placed a buyer 
there. 


The Home Elevator Co. of Murdock, Swift Co., 
Minn., has been incorporated, with a capital stock 
of $10,000. 


The Messrs. Fairchild of Sturgeon Bay, Wis.. 
luave leased the Washburn Hleyator and are buying 
grain and produce. 


W. H. Stokes, the miller or Watertown, S. Dak., is 
having built two steel storage tanks of about 50,000 
bushels’ capacity each. 


The Atlas Elevator Co. is overhauling an old ele- 
vator at Aberdeen, 8. Dak., and will soon open it 
in charge of G. A. Hahn. 


The Farmers’ Eleyator Co. of Wilimar, Minn., are 
to build a 20,000-bushel elevator on the Great North- 
ern Sidetrack at that place. 


The merchants of Thief River Falls, Minn., con- 
template the organization ofa grain buying associa- 
tion, to attract more trade. 


The Angus Smith Company’s elevators C and D, at 
Milwaukee, Wis., have been leased to Faist, Kraus 
& Co. for a term of two years. The capacity of 
these houses is 480,000 bushels. 


The entire equipment of rope transmission, line 
shafting, etc., -equired in making the changes in 
the elevator of the Milwaukee Elevator GCo., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., was furnished by the Webster Mfg. 
Co. 

Winona, Minn., is much agitated over the pros- 
pects of a large grain elevator being built at the 
east end of the toll bridge, that is, in Trempealeau, 
Wis. As the toll is 25 cents it is evident that such 
a house would attract nearly all the Wisconsin 
grain that now goes to Winona. Trempealeau is 
seeing visions of her former greatness as a grain 
market restored, which the Winona Herald laments 
to the extent of nearly a column in a single issue. 


WESTERN. 


The Missoula Mercantile Co.s new eievator at 
Ixalispell, Mont., is completed. 


The grain firm of Harris & Maltby at Rocky 
Ford, Colo., has been dissolved. 


Davis Bros., it is said, will build a 75,000-bushel 
elevator at Union, Oregon, next year, 


J. T. Bibb, representing the Tacoma Grain Co., 
has opened an office at Spokane, Wash. 


The Morrow County Land & Trust Co. of Heppner, 
Oregon, has gone into the wheat buying business this 
year. 

Wievator A, erected by C. EH. Wood at Genesee, 
Idaho, with a capacity of about 125,000 bushels, 
was put in operation on October 7 and worked en- 
tirely satisfactory. 


The Struby Elevator at Denver, Colo., which is 
alout completed, is to have a one-story addition 
60x112 feet. It will be built at once and used for 
storing sacked grain and general warehouse pur- 
DOSES. 


MISSOURI, KANSAS AND NEBRASKA, 
A new elevator is talked of for Madison, Nebr. 


A new elevator is being erected at Nemaha City, 
Nebr. 


J. F. Bayliss’ new elevator at Watson, Mo., is 
about completed. 


John Kaiser is erecting a 100,000-bushel elevator 
at Jefferson City, Mo.. 


The Duff Grain Co.’s large elevator at Nebraska 
City, Nebr., is completed. 


W. R. Sherer is building an addition to his grain 
warehouse at Blodgett, Mo. 


John Kaiser and others are building a 100,000,- 
bushel elevator at St. Charles, Mo. 


Farmers of Great Bend, Kans., are organizing a 
coéperative company to build an elevator. 


R. Smith recently succeeded Wm. Coon in the 
grain and coal business at Elmwood, Nebr. 


J. P. Gibbons & Co. are erecting an elevator at 
Buda, Nebr., with a storage capacity of 20,000 bush- 
els. 


James McHenry, proprietor of the flouring mill at 
Emerson. Nebr., is building a 15,000-bushel elevator 
there. 


The Eclipse Elevator of Kansas City, Mo., oper- 
ated by GC. F. Orthwein & Sons, will install a new 
oat clipper. 


The Farmers’ Grain & Stock Co. of Hooper, 
Nebr., at its annual meeting last month declared - 
a dividend of 20 per cent. This is the first divi- 
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dend in the eight years that the company has been 
in business. A balance remains in the treasury. 


The Omaha Elevator Co.’s new 25,000-bushel ele- 


vators at Valley and Elkhorn, Nebr., are about 
ready for use. 
McOleery & Fairman, Pauline, Nebr., are the 


successors of P. Townsend in the grain and general 
store business. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Atchison City Elevator Co. was held in Topeka, 


O7 


Kans., on October 27. 


H. J. Light & Co. are building a 4,000-bushel ele- 
yator at Salina, Kans., and another of the same 
capacity at New Cambria. 


The Southern Elevator of Kansas City, Mo., has 
contracted for an oat clipper and other machinery 
for the improvement of its plant. 


Kansas City papers credit a “large Hastern grain 
firm” with the intention of building a 200,000-bushel 
elevator in that city in the near future. 


Lee & Gingery, the Dunlap, Iowa, grain and coal 
merchants, have added a new engine room and 
office to their elevator plant at Valparaiso, Nebr. 


The H. L. Strong Grain Co. of Coffeyville, Kans., 
has purchased the elevator at Conway Springs, and 
will operate it under the management of Bert 
Strong. 


The Dempster Mill & Manufacturing Co. of Bea- 
trice, Nebr., has awarded the contract for the com- 
plete equipment of its new grain elevator at that 
place to the Rice Machinery Co. of Chicago. 


Work was commenced on the New Union Hlevator 
at St. Louis on August 1, and it is now receiving the 
finishing touches. The capacity is 1,050,000 bush- 
els, and the handling capacity 150 cars daily. 


SOUTHERN. 
R. C. Lee has sold out his grain and produce 
business at Edna, Tex. 


The Houston Grain & Commission Co. has sue- 
ceeded the Houston Grain Co, at Houston, Tex. 


‘Taylor, Texas, has a large new cottonseed oil mill, 
and the “board of trade” of that town is trying to 
secure a grain elevator and a flouring mill also. 

M. B. Neely of Pulaski, Tenn., is attempting to 
organize a stock company to build a 50,000-bushel 
elevator at that place. Mr. Neely operates a flour 
mill there. 


The Hawesville Elevator Co., Hawesville, I<y., 
expects to handle 500,060 bushels of corn this season. 
Over 75,000 bushels had been purchased up to the 
first of this month. 


CANADIAN. 


H. Keys recently completed a grain warehouse at 
Plumas, Man. 


The Delta Farmers’ Feed Co. has succeeded J. H. 
Geddis at Vancouver, B. C. 

John Moody & Co. is the name of a new grain 
buying firm at Regina, Assa. 


A new grain warehouse has been built at the T. H. 
& B. Ry. station at Smithville, Ont. 


The Northern Elevator Co. will place drying ma- 
chinery in its elevator at Winnipeg, Man. 


An extensive drying plant is being added to the 
Canadian Pacifie Elevator at Port Arthur, Ont. 


The Northern Hlevator Co. of Winnipeg will 
build a 15,000-bushel elevator at Solsgirth, Man. 


A. J. Green, a wholesale grain and produce dealer, 
has moved his headquarters from Hssex to Windsor, 
Ont. t 


The 1,000,000-barrel Grand Trunk TElevator at 
Midland, Ont., was opened on October 18, and took 
in a cargo of corn. 


MecMilian & Lane have added to their elevator at 
Marden, Man., a drying machinery with a capacity 
of 1,000 bushels per day. 


A cargo of 280,900 feet of white oak lumber from 
Richmond, Va., arrived recently at St. John, N. B., 
for the new elevator about to be built there. 


The Manitoba Grain Co. has sold its grain busi- 
ness at Calgary to the Calgary Milling Co. The lat- 
ter company has a new eleyator nearly ecompletéd. 


The Pembroke Milling Co., Pembroke, Ont., is to 
build a two-story elevator 30x60 feet. It will be 
lined and floored with iron so as to be vermin proof. 


Alderman Musgrave and John McInnes of Hali- 
fax, N. §., are advocating the construction of float- 
ing elevators for Halifax harbor, pending the com- 
pletion of the new government elevator. 


The damaged grain at the Union Elcvator at 
Toledo has been selling to Illinois feeders at $12 
per ton. 


TRANSPORTATION 


The Delaware & Hudson Canal Company has 
decided to abandon its gravity railroad and the 
canal from Honesdale, Pa., to Rondout. 


About 1,400 bushels of wheat are now loaded 
into the Panhandle and Big Four cars, as com- 
pared with 250 bushels about 30 years ago. 


There was great scarcity of grain cars along the 
line of the Missouri Pacific in Kansas, during 
the last part of October and first of November. 


The Missouri Patific Railroad on Noyember 1 
announced a proportional rate of 5 cents per 100 
pounds on flour and mill feed from the Missouri 
River to St. Louis and Hast St. Louis. 


The heavy mevement of grain the first part of 
November and the car famine on some of the 
eastern roads caused an accumulation of cars at 
St. Louis, Mo., that caused much incouvenience 
to the trade. 


The total shipn.ent of grain from Buffalo, N. Y., 
by eanal during October, was as follows: Wheat, 


336,600 bushels; corn, 1,858,212 bushels; barley, 
988,859 bushels; oats, 556,911 bushels; flaxseed, 


30,605,744 pounds. 


The Crosby Transportation Co. has established 
a line of boats which will conuect the Chicago 
& Northwestern and Wisconsin Central railroads 
at Manitowoc, Wis., with the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way at Grand Haven, Mich. 


The winter rate on grain and iis products except 
corn, from Milwaukee to New York, all rail, went 
into effect on November 10. The rate is, to New 
York, 20 cents; to. Boston, 22 cents; to Philadel- 
phia, 1744 cents per 100 pounds. 


The grain men of St. Louis, Mo., have been 
finding a very iarge amount of grain arriving at 
that point recently, billed through. Too many 
shipments of such nature do not make a satis- 
factory state of affairs for the St. Louis dealers. 


The Texas & Pacific Railway was authorized, by 
an amendment 19 the grain tariff on October 24, 
to stop in transit corn for the purpose of shelling, 
at a charge of S5 per car for the stoy, in addi- 
tion to the through rate from point of origin to 
final destination. 


There has never been in the history of Phila- 


delphia such busy times as prevailed the first 
part of Noyember in the export grain trade. The 


war scare in England, France and Russia has 
inereased the already large demand for our bread- 
stuffs, and shippers and brokers at all the eastern 
ports are reaping a good harvest. 


A number of Chicago capitalists have proposed 
to construct a canal across the counties of School- 
craft and Alger, Michigan, for tie purpose of con- 
necting Lake Superior with Lake Michigan. The 
distance across the two counties is less than 40 
miles, and the canal, it is alleged, would save at 
least 600 miles’ travel and lockage at Sit. Mary’s 
Falls Canal. 


The Joint Traffic Association, representing all 
the railroads in the territory east of the Missis- 
sippi River and north of the Ohio Kiver, an- 
nounced a purpose to adyance rates on grain from 
Chicago to the Atlantic seaboard to 201% cents per 
100 pounds. The order was subsequerily with- 
drawn, howeyer, owing to the decision of the Su- 
preme Court. 


At very many points in Kansas there were com 
plaints of scarcity of grain cars during the first 
part of Novemper. At Claflin, IXans., there were 
five grain firms with 30,000 bushels of wheat 
waiting to be moved, of which 7,000 bushels were 
lying on the ground. The shortage of cars was 
attributed to the fact that farmers had been hold- 
ing their grain for higher prices, and the move- 
ment in grain was unexpected by the railroad com- 
panies. 

The Kansas City, Fort Seott & Memphis Rail- 
road on November 4 reduced giain product rates 
from local poinis on its line to Memphis 5 cents, 
and corn products 2 cents per 100 pounds. It 
reduced also proportional rates on grain products 
from Kansas City and junction points south, to 
basis of 10 cents per 100 pounds to Memphis. On 
November 14 it advanced the proportivnal rate 
on grain from Kansas City and junction points 
south to Memphis to basis of 10 cents per 100 
pounds. 


There is much complaint from vessel-owners on 
account of the long wait their vessels are fre- 
quently obliged to make at Buffalo, N. Y., for the 
elevators. It is 9 hardship, they allege, for ves- 
sels to wait even 24 hours to bs unloaded, and a 
number of the vessel! owners are adyvcating a 
general conference of shippers nnd owners to be 
held next winter, which they think would lead 
to a clause in the bills of lading that wouid protect 
the vessel owner, or, at least, reduce the delays 


and divide the losses with the shipper. Another 
cause for complaint is the dividing up of cargoes 
into so many lots, as vessels are made to follow 
each other around from elevator to elevator in 
Duluth, and then do the same thing in Buffalo 
in order to get their cargoes out. This is very 
expensive to the vessel owner, and often results 
in much loss of time. 


FLAXSEED. 


It is said the October flurry caught some of the 
independent crushers short on seed. 


At November 1 there were ail of 3,000,000 bushels 
of flax unthrashed on the Northern Minnesota and 
Dakota. 


Dornbusch figures the flaxseed crop as_ short, 
America alone having any considerable amount 
available for export. 


In the Southwest fully 50 per cent of the re- 
ceipts of seed have been damaged, equal to from 1 
to 10 cents per bushel. 


At freight rates of October 18, it cost about 21 
cents to lay flaxseed down from Duluth at 
Antwerp; but since then ocean tariffs have advanced 
that cost materially. 


The National Linseed Oil Company’s reorganiza- 
tion is assured. he Olcutt committee is in charge. 
The plan of reorganization will not be announced, 
however, until the accountants have finished their 
work. 


Final estimates by the Duluth Record give North 
Dakota an acreage of 450,000, at least, with a pos- 
sible 480,000, although the agricultural department 
of the state puts it at only 400,000, estimating on 
assessors’ returns. The yield is even more indefi- 
nite. 


Flaxseed receipts for October were below the 
record mark of 1896, but reached a total of 4,988,- 
000 bushels at the primary markets, compared with 
2,238,000 bushels in 1897. The receipts for the 
first three months of this crop year to November 1 
were 9,077,000 bushels. 


October 20 was the biggest flaxseed day in Chi- 
cago, since the collapse of the National Linseed Oil’ 
Co.’s deal weeks ago. May advanced about 8% 
cents, losing, however, all but 1% cents of the 
advance by the close. ‘The spurt was caused by 
very bullish news from the Argentine. 


The heavy rains of the past four weeks are 
charged with damaging the Northwestern flaxseed 
crop, which, being late, was caught in the fields. 
It is estimated the shrinkage from this cause will 
reach a million bushels. The greatest loss will be 
in the grade. In Manitoba the conditions are said 
to be worse than in the States, although in North 
Dakota at least 60 per cent of the fax lay out dur- 
ing the weather. Manitoba reports of damage gen- 
erally during the storms are now known to have 
been exaggerated, however. 


EXPORT PRICES FOR GRAIN. 


Not only has the proportion of our principal cereal 
crops going abroad shown a gratifying gain, says 
the Orange Judd Farmer, but the prices paid by 
foreigners have ruled higher the past season than 
any since the period following the short crop of 
1894. So far as wheat is concerned the average 
export yalue is very much greater than in any 
recent year. The gain is not notable in corn, which 
in fact is selling at very moderate figures, this 
forming a chief reason for our unprecedented sales 
abroad; yet foreign buyers are paying more for 
this than at any time since the season following the 
short crop of 1894. The following table, compiled 
from official sources, shows the 


AVERAGE EXPORT VALUES OF CEREALS. 


Wheat. Corn. Oats. 
SET AMON TS sain. cs cae 93.6 34.5 28.6 
BOM. cedaa isc tie otto eet ae 75.3 80.4 24.9 
LSOG See eee 65.4 37.8 26.8 
BOD dee. erie ceckerore koe 56.2 52.9 35.2 
WSO 4 cia. low. Neier Res Gauahedee ts 66.0 46.2 80.3 
WS9OSE%, facet te Ce hse ce Ne! 53.4 39.9 
USO) staan in ete ee sae TAA 54.9 40.7 
TS Oita cre abeeteee hieers deletions sae 93.2 57.3 42.6 
SOO keh. cette peter iat cnc Se ees 83.2 41.8 32.9 
LSSae ee Pee Seine ee ee 86.1 54.0 37.9 
TSSOF se te eee tae es 124.3 54.3 SAI 
USTs pees eM tatsislans hah een 97.8 73.7 aes 
LSKS2 oo encore! 3 Soe 116.3 54.3 ey 
WSGS rcs wicl Rune a rotate mB 84.4 ashok 
SCS: ics not. oh .124.8 83.8 waar’ 
USG2.. Re een cicmetacie a sie omens 100.8 40.2 savage 


A farmer in McLean County, Ill, has been ex- 
hibiting two ears of new corn measuring 12 and 
14% inches respectively. He has 50 acres of corn 
which he thinks will yield 60 to 70 bushels per 
acre. 
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‘Noe JEXCHANGES 


The new buildiag at Winnipeg, to be occupied by 
the Grain Exchange, is about completed. 


The Montreal Corn Exchange is opposing the 
proposition of a city license fee of $400 for brokers. 


A. W. Green, attorney for the Chicago Board of 
Trade, is about to give up his position. His suc- 
cessor has not yet been decided upon. 


The Grain Commiitee of the New Orleans Board 
ot Trade has appointed E. L. Mallory, an assistant 
inspector, to the position of assistant chief in- 
spector. : 


The directors of the Chicago Board of Trade have 
authorized the Warehouse Committee to proceed at 
once with such cases as it has ready for trial, for 
the purpose of testing the warehouse law. 


The Kansas City Board of Trade, through the 
contributions of its inemhbers, has given about $1,800 
for the new convention hall to be built in that 
city. This hall will be used to attract conventions 
to that city. 


At a recent meeting of the board of directors of 
the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, a resolution 
was passed condemning the recommendation that 
the Welland Canal toils be abolished. The resolu- 
tion declares thnit the abolishment of these tolls 
would act detrimentally on the trade of Atlantic 
seaboard cities in the United States. 


At a recent meeting of the directors of the Chi- 
eago Board of '[rade, the finance committee was 
directed to furnish the bucketshoy, committee with 
all the funds necessary to carry on the campaign 
now under way against the bucket shops. There 
is said to be a unanimity of feeling on the sub- 
ject that will result in vigorous work by this vom- 
mittee. 


The Grain Committee of the New York Produce 
Exchange has abolished the charge of one-half 
cent a bushel, which by a usage of the trade has 
been charged on grain stored in railroad elevators, 
because such grain is entitled to free lighterage 
to ocean steamships. The abolishment of the charge 
is looked upon as a first step in the movement to 
reduce port charges in order to attract larger ship- 
ments. 


A committee of five members of the New York 
Produce Exchange was appointed at a recent meet- 
ing of the exchange to consult with the Board of 
Managers and ask that the rules against puts and 
calls be rescinded. The argument which the com- 
mittee used before the board was that puts and 
calls are part of the legitimate machinery of busi- 
ness; that the trade desired to be able to purchase 
these privileges as a means of insurance against 
eable offers to Europe of grain for export. 


At the meeting of the Executive Council of the 
Board of Trade of Philadelphia last month, the com- 
mittee on Foreign and Coastwise Commerce on 
its labors in behaif of building up the American 
merchant marine. 'The Committee on Inland Trans- 
portation reported haying protested to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission against the abolition 
of tolls on the Welland and St. Lawrence River 
canals. Vice-President Perot differed from this 
opinion, holding that they would build up the ship- 
ping of American ports on Lake Ontario. 


EFFECT OF WESTERN COMPETI- 
‘TION ON EASTERN FARMERS. 


Gertain branches of agriculture are clearly on the 
decline in the New England states, but the agricul- 
tural statistics furnished by the state census, taken 
in Massachusetts in 1895, show that in the aggre- 
gate the agricultural interests of the state are hold- 
ing their own, the year 1895 showing a net gain over 
1885 of 10.73 per cent. 

There were marked losses during the decade in 
the production of cereals and meats, but dairy, 
hothouse and hotbed products, poultry and nursery 
products increased. In other words, the Massa- 
chusetts farmers have left off raising grain and cat- 
tle and are supplying milk, fruit, eggs and chickens 
and garden vegetables for the population of the vil- 
lages and cities. 

This process of agricultural readjustment is going 
on in all the states,;east of the Mississippi Valley, 
and the states that are most progressive in this line 
are making the best showing in agricultural pros- 
perity. The East can’t grow wheat, even cattle and 
swine, in competition with the great West, but it 
ean supply its rapidly increasing urban population 
with produce, and the Massachusetts farmers have 
found out that it is worth while to do it——Philadel- 
phia Times. 

There is an item connected with the above that 
the Times has not included. The West is rapidly 
coming forward in the production of the exceptions 


mentioned, especially butter and eggs and poultry. 
A larger population near the place of product is the 
temporary advantage of the Eastern producer. 
Transportation facilities, the comparative cheap- 
hess and much greater productiveness of the land 
are icrcumstances that have already made the 
Western man a formidable competitor of the Kast- 
ern hen-raiser and buttermaker.— Corn Belt. 


THE KASPER SELF-ACTING 
GRAIN CLEANER. 


The elevator owner who thoroughly cleans his 
grain before sending it to market finds his profits 
at the close of the year much greater than 
does the dealer who makes no effort to place his 
grain in a marketable condition before shipping it. 
Grain is now, in all the large centers, carefully 
graded by experts. On this account it is well worth 
while for the dealer to send his grain to market in 
as good condition as possible. The difference in 
price between one grade even aggregates no small 
item in figuring up the total of car lot shipments. 

Thomas Whitfield of Chicago has been manufac- 
turing for a number of years a gravity grain cleaner 


THE KASPHR GRAIN CLEANER, 


which is claimed to do perfect work and which is a 
valuable addition to an elevator equipment. A cut 
of the cleaner is Shown in the illustration. It cleaus 
all kinds of grain and requires no power for its 
operation. It is only necessary to place the cleaner 
below the shipping bin and run the grain to be 
cleaned through it before sending it to market. 

The machine is exceedingly plain and simple-in its 
operation, and has nothing about it that is compli- 
cated or liable to be broken or displaced. It consists 
of a wooden or metallic frame, having a series of 
sereens arranged in a zigzag channel, extending from 
the top of the case to the discharge spout below. Be- 
tween the sides of the case and the grain channel 
are spouts through which the dust and dirt are 
thrown off by the screens and separator and pass 
to the bottom of the case. The coarse dirt and trash 
are carried off by the separator at the top, which 
receives the grain from the bin or hopper above. 
The entire operation is by the force of gravity in 
the falling grain itself, which, dashing from screen 
to screen, in its descent completely scours itself of 
all impurities and passes out through the spout 
thoroughly cleansed and purified. Oats and other 
grains are thoroughly cleaned of dust, sand, 
gravel, bugs, wild mustard seed, weed seeds, and 
clippings from clipped grain. Flax is separated from 
wheat and other grains. 

The cleaner was given the highest award at the 
World’s Columbian Exposition, and the manufac- 
turer claims that it produces the important essen- 
tials of clean grain and better prices, clean seed 
and good crops. 


Items ftom Abroad 


EK. Baily & Son is a new grain firm, operating 
at I’rome, Bristol, Southampton, ete., with a cap- 
ital of £35,000. 


The London Statist figures the wheat crop of 
the world at 2,640 million bushels, and consumption 
at 2,480 millions. 


The Australian farmers are Clamoring for more 
grain warehouses on the railways, to be built by 
the government, the storage to be free. 


The Argentine government estimates show that 
Wheat and corn crops are exceedingly promising. 
The locust damage has been insignificant. 


French farmers’ deliveries of new wheat at the 
markets have been surprisingly large. The English 
farmers, however, have been slow in this respect. 


Argentine exports of flaxseed for the first eight 
months of 1898 were 149.802 tons, against 166,479 
tons in 1897. Of hay, the exports were 524,611 
bales, against 533,117 bales in 1897. 


The extreme dry weather abroad has been, suc- 
ceeded by superabundant rains, which have delayed 
fall plowing and seeding, both in England and on 
the Continent. In England the seeding is the lat- 
est ever known. 


The uncertainty of what the Argentine can or 
will do as an exporter is illustrated by the fact that 
while she exported 56 million bushels of wheat a 
few years ago, last year she exported but 1,720,000 
bushels. 


There is some friction in the grain trade at Glas- 
gow, owing to a change in the berthroom of grain- 
discharging vessels. The cost of the change amounts 
to an increased charge on the receivers of about 
$35,000 a year. 


United States exports to Natal, South Africa, 1898, 
included the following: Barley, $380; beans and 
peas, $2,672; corn, $46,120; oats, $28,094; wheat, $91,- 
943; flour, $501,527. This is a large reduction of 
flour and corn especially from trade of 1897. 


Steamer advices from Sydney, N. 8S. W., with date 
to October 8, have it that hot winds have caused 
much damage to the Australian wheat fields, so 
much so that the authorities now predict there wfll 
at best be no wheat to export. It was previously 
estimated that there would be 5,000,000 bushels for 
export. 


The Manchester, England, people are well satis- 
fied with what their ship canal is doing for that 
city aS a grain port. Recently the first cargo of 
India wheat ever shipped direct to Manchester was 
unloaded—87,000 bags, in 24% days. Several other 
eargoes from the East have unloaded on, direct 
orders. 


W. J. Harris, in a paper read before the Devon 
and Cornwall Chamber of Agriculture, estimated 
the value of native grain sold in the United Kinydom 
at £20,185,000 in 1892-97, an’ at £50,885,000 in 1872- 
77. The total of produce of every sort sold from En- 
glish farms he gave as £175,308,400 in 1892-97, and 
as £249,148,000 in 1872-77. 


The official Russian crop report estimates the 
wheat total at 404,000,000 bushels, against 285,000,- 
000 bushels in 1897, and 365,000,000 bushels in 1896. 
The figures are surprising, but they come from 
Broomhall, a reputable authority, and are sent as 
official. The Russian rye total is just as significant 
as the wheat, 695,000,000 bushels, against 577,000,- 
000 bushels last year, and suggesting anything but 
starvation or shortage, 


English wheat yields range from 52 bushels, the 
highest, to 22 bushels, the lowest reported. Sixteen 
counties averaged 86 bushels per acre, 19 ranged 
between 30 and 48 bushels. In Scotland the high- 
est wheat yield was 56 bushels. For all England 
the average wheat yield was about 35 bushels. For 
barley, England's average was about 37 bushels, 
Wales being below and Scotland above that figure. 
Of oats, England averaged about 45 bushels, with 
a top yield of 90 bushels (Kent). All these aver- 
ages are above those for the ten years 1887-96. 


at work on the big’ elevator 
in course of erection at Manitowoc, 5 stopped 
work on account of the extreme height of the 
building; yet 50 more feet are to be added to the 
height. 


Of the 175 carpenters 


The grain export trade of Montreal up to October 
1 increased over 38 per cent, as compared with last 
year; those of corn were more than doubled. The 
exports of wheat amounted to 5,593,772 bushels, 
against 6,227,052 bushels the coresponding period 
last year; corn 16,658,600 bushels, against 7,518,553 
bushels; peas 1,128,270 bushels, against 1,119,240 
bushels; oats 5,882,248 bushels, against 3,825,416 
bushels; rye 802,668 bushels, against 434,176 bush- 


or 


els; barley 319,354 bushels, against 136,840 bushels. 
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CROP REPORTS 


{Readers will confer a fayor by sending us reports each 
monta of the acreage and condition of growing crops, the 
amount of grain and hay in farmers’ hands and stocks in 
store, for publication in this department.] 


The grain crop in Gallatin Valley, Montana, was 
not so large as it was last year, but has averaged 
from 30 to 40 bushels of wheat, 40 to 50 of oats, 
and about the same of barley. All the grain is 
first class, being plump and heavy, with but few 
exceptions. The farmers are nearly all heiding the 
grain for better prices. 


The Red Riyer Valiey in Minnesota was in a 
bad state on November 1, owing to the heavy rains 
that had fallen in that territory. There was a 
small proportion of grain still ia shock but much 
remained unthrashed and in the ‘stack. Enttine 
fields of flax were ruined by the rains, as it suf- 
fered much more than wheat. 


In the northern part of Iowa corn locked well 
the first part of November, although in some parts 
of the state it was somewhat damaged by severe 
weather. For the state at large, however, ihe crop 
was little damaged. In Cerro Gordo County there 
was the best crop of corn, oats, rye, barley and 
hay that it had produced in 20 years. 


In Missouri on November 1 wheat sowing was 
still being delayed by rains in some districts, prin- 
cipally in the southern sections, but over a large 
portion of the state it had beex completed. Corn 
was being gathered, and in many counties there 
was complaint that it had been badly damaged by 
the wet weather. The first killing frost of the sea- 
son occurred cn October 14. 


The corn crop in the northeru part of Illinois 
will be enormous this year. The rains made fall 
plowing easy, and on November 1 there were very 
few fields left to be plowed. The fall seeding is 
growing nicely and will be in excellent condition 
for winter. It is estimated that this years crop of 
corn wil necessitate the building of many corn 
cribs, as last year’s crop is yet in first hands. 


The corn crop of Northern Indiana was badly 
damaged during the last two weeks of October by 
the heavy downpour of rain, which lasted almost 
continually duriug that time. Very little husking 
has been done, and the aggregate loss is expected 
to be yery large. While the corn crop was hurt, 
however, conditions were first class for the 
germination and growth of wheat, of which a large 
acreage was planted. The grain has a good start 
and will be in good condition for the winter. 


TEXAS CROP REPORT, November i1—The 
drouth continues throughout the state and the rain- 
fall for October has been generally light. The 
ground is too diy for fall plowing, and a general 
rain is badly needed for all farming operations ex- 
cept for the saving of matured crops. The con- 
tinued dry weather is retarding wheat sowing and 
will reduce the acreage unless it rains soon. Harly 
sown wheat is up and doing fairly well in locali- 
ties, but generally suffering for rain. Winter oats 
are doing very well. Rice harvesting is completed, 
crop generally good. Corn gathering continues; 
yield good. The crop will soon be gathered. Other 
crops doing very well. 


According to the crop reports of the Ontario 
Government, the average yield is 24.1 bushels to 
the acre, making a total yield of 25,805,890 bushels, 
against a yield last year of %3,988,051 bushels. 
Spring wheat, the average is pnt at 17.3 bushels, 
making a yield of 6,714,516 bushels, agaiust 4,868,- 
101 bushels. ‘Che Manitoba crop, the government 
estimate is 17.4 bushels to the acre, which, on a 
total area of 1,370,685 acres, would give a yield 
of 23,849,919 bushels, against an estimate last year 
of 18,250,000 bushels, and in addition to the Mani- 
toba yield it is expected that the Northwest Terri- 
tories will yield fiom 6,000,000 to 7,000,000 bushels, 
making a total yield of about 29,849,919 bushels 
ot Manitoba wheat. 


GOVERNMENT CROP REPORT, November 
10.—The Noveniber report of the statistician of the 
Department of Agriculture gives 24.8 bushels as 
the average yield per acre of corn, according to the 
preliminary returns of the department’s corre- 
spondents. The preliminary estimate last year 
was 23.7 bushels, and that of 1896, 27.8 bushels. 
The indicated yield in the principal corn states is 
as follows: Pennsylvania, 32; Ohio, 86; Indiana, 
36; Illinois, 30; lowa, 32; Missouri, 26: Kansas, 
19, and Nebrasia, 21. The average percentage of 
quality is 82.7, as compared witt 86.3 in 1897 and 
88.4 in 1896. Reports indicate trhat about 7.25 per 
cent of the crop of 1897 is still in the hands of 
the farmers. 

The preliminary estimate of the average yield 
of buckwheat is 17.8 bushels per acre, against 20.7 
bushels last year, and 18.7 bushels in {S96. The 
averages in New York and Pennsylvania, the two 
states of principal production, are 16.8 and 17.2 
bushels per acre respectively. ‘The average per- 


centage of quality is 85.2, as compared with 94.3 
in November of last year. ° 

The estimated average yield of hay is 1.55 tons 
per acre, as compared with 1.42 tons last year. 
'The present indicated average is the highest on 
record, and the crop of 1898 was unquestionably 
the largest ever gathered. In point of quality the 
average is 95.3, against 92.8 last year ard 92.9 in 
1896. 

The special wheat investigation is approaching 
completion. It is believed that it will not only 
serve its primary purpose of indicating with ap- 
proximate accuracy the wheat production of the 
present year, {isc will prove of permanent value 
to the departmen¢ in its bearing upon the existing 
methods of reporting this important crop. 


OHIO CROP REPORT, November 1.—The 
acreage of wheat seeded for the harvest of 1899 
is the largest for a number of years, larger by 
about 400,000 acres than the area of Jast year. 
Generally speaking for the state, the plant is in 
good condition, with the fields well and evenly coy- 
ered. There is considerable complaint of fiy and 
grub working on some of the early sown, and dam- 
age will likely accrue from this cause. Frosts 
the latter part of the month, «t is hoped, have 
checked the ravynges of the pests. Conditions are 
fair for wheat going into winter in good form. 

Corn is not yielding up to the earlier estimates 
made. There is considerable that is poor in quality 
and not in condition to crib until sorted, being 
moldy and affectcd with dry rot. In some of the 
heavy corn growing counties, it is reported that 
about one-fifth of the corn is thrown out as unfit 
to go into the crib. This culled out corn is being 
fed, but where hog cholera prevails the farmers 
fear evil results ‘rom its feeding and are careful. 


KENTUCKY CROP REPORT, November 1.— 
Wheat sowing was interrupted during October by 
the continued wet weather. In many cotuties the 
soil was too wet to cultivate fov a period of three 
weeks, while in the most favored counties farmers 
were unable to proceed for a few days only with- 
out interruption by rain. At this date a large per 
cent of the acreage remains to be sown. Farmers 
generally had prepared their fallow land early 
and many seeded during the month of September. 
This early wheat has been the prey ot Hessian 
fiy and other insect enemies of the young wheat 
plant to such an extent that resowing of much 
of it has been found necessary. Where free from 


injury from insects early wheat has made phe- 
nomenal growth and some of it, in fact, has 


reached the ‘“‘icinting’ stage. A continuance of 
the growing season will soon render it liable to 
injury by the slightest freeze. 

The condition of the crop averages 96 for the 
state. The highest average, 100 is shown in the 
southeastern district. In the central district the 
condition averages 95, and the average for the 
western district is 87. On Nov. 1, 1897, the con- 
dition for the state was 62, and for a correspond- 
ing date of 1896 the condition was 96. Prepara- 
tions were begun for an unusuaily large acreage, 
but the injury to early wheat and the delay in get- 
ting the late wheat in the ground will affect the 
acreage and estimates to be made next reonth will 
be taken as final. 

The estimated acreage at this date, taking the 
state, is 107, as compared with acreage of 1897. 
The largest increase is shown in the few counties 


of the southeastern district, where the crop is. 


grown. Here the acreage is estimated at 117, as 
compared with i897. The acreage in the central 
section is 108, ané in the western 105, as compared 
with 1897. 

The amount of corn damaged in shock and on 
stalk by wet weather is exceeding all predictions. 
A few correspondents estimate that 40 per cent 
of the crop is worthless, while the most con- 
servative estimate the loss at i5 to 20 per cent. 
'The ears are still very sappy and perfect maturity 
appears to have been prevented by the unusually 
moist season. 


THE CORN MILLS AT DECATUR, 
ILL. 
According to the Review of that city, the daily 


capacity of the Decatur mills using corn 1s as fol- 
lows: 


Decatur Cereal Mills................1%,009 bushels, 


Shellabarger M. & BH. Co............ 5,000 bushels. 
Suifernm, EVumtik OO. .5 «5 nee worareaae 2,500 bushels. 
Decatur Milling Co .c-8 6 aden 1,500 bushels. 


The mill of Suffern, Hunt & Co. is included in 
the calcuiations here made, although it is not yet 
in operation. It will be running, however, in a 
short time. It is expected that its capacity will 
be increased in a short time after it is fully in 
operation. It is not generally known that a num- 
ber of important food products are made from corn 
by the Decatur mills. Among the articles made 
for man are hominy, hominy grits, corn cones, three 
grades of corn fiour and different grades of corn 
meal. Besides these one of the Decatur mills is 
also making extensively a fleur for making pan- 


cakes, which is composed of corn flour and wheat 
flour. Hominy feed and other kinds of cattle feed 
are also made. 


GOMMISSION 


J. S. Purdy has opened a brokerage office in San 
Francisco, Cal. 

The grain commission firm of Forrester, Baxter & 
Co. at St. Louis has been dissolved. 


The J. G. Miltner Grain Co. of Wichita has opened 
an office in the Kansas City Board of Trade. 


A branch office in Kansas City has been estab- 
lished by The H. Parker Grain Co. of McPherson, 
Ixans. 


B. E. Baker, a late member of the Duluth Board 
of Trade, has opened a grain and stock brokerage 
office in Superior, Wis. 


The Bartlett Commission Co. of St. Louis has 
opened .an office in Cincinnati, where, M1. Bartlett 
has been admitted as a member of the Exchange. 
J. G. Christy is his assistant. 


H. C. Gray & Co., a prominent Chicago Board of 
Trade commission firm, failed recently. Mr. Gray 
for a number of years was a director of the board. 
He has been in ill health for some time. 


Recent efforts to close the bucket shops in Montreal 
have failed. In rendering a judgment the judge 
said that it was no more illegal for a stock broker 
to deal in futures than for a farmer to sell in Mareh 
his future crop. 


The Butte Grain & Stock Exchange of Butte, 
Mont., and the Helena Stock & Grain Iixchange 
of Helena have been consolidated under one gen- 
eral managemer:, to be known as the Montana 
Grain and Stock Exchange. A branch ef the ex: 
change will be opened at Great Falls. 


WHAT CAN BE MADE OF CORN. 


Says the Hureka, Ill., Republican: Out at the 
camp grounds H. 8. Fursman has a sample of corn 
products that to the uninitiated is simply marvel- 
ous, and yet he lacks many articles now manufac- 
tured from the stalk or kernels. At present he has 
sixty-four vials showing nearly as many different 
kinds of commercial products. He takes pleasure 
in exhibiting these to an interested people. The 
samples contain five or six different grades of sugar, 
three grades of syrup, five grades of laundry and 
food starch, vinegar, malt, whisky, hominy, two 
grades of corn meal, three grades of stock food, oil 
cake, pure olive oil, three grades of paint oil, two 
grades of grits, two grades of hominy, two of corm 
flour, hominy chop, five grades of dextrin, five of 
glucose, granulated gum, gluten meal, gum paste, 
crystalized anhydrid, confectioners’ starch, British 
gum, climax feed, and last but not least in im- 
portance is a corn gum that is destined to take the 
place of India rubber in the manufacture of rub- 
ber goods, such as boots, shoes, coats and a hun- 
dred other different articles of daily use now de- 
pending upon the supply from the tropical regions. 
Mr. Fursman is a champion of corn and corn prod- 
ucts. 


LOUISVILLE GRADES OF CORN. 


White Corn—Sound, dry, reasonably clean, may 
contain a limited quantity of colored grains, not 
exceeding 5 per cent. 

No. 2 White Corn—Dry, reasonably sound and 
clean, may contain a limited quantity of colored 
grains, not exceeding 10 per cent. 

No. 3 White Corn—Corn which is slightly damp, 
but in all other respects equal to No. 2 white corn. 

No. 4 White Corn—Shall contain not exceeding 
12% per cent. of colored grains, reasonably sound, 
dry and clean, but not sound enough to grade No. 3 
white. 

No. 2 Yellow Corn—To be sound, dry, clean, mer- 
chantable, pure yellow corn. 

High Mixed Corn—Sound, dry, reasonably clean, 
merchantable corn, and not less than three-fourths 
yellow. 

No. 2 Corn—Dry, reasonably sound and clean, 
merchantable corn. 

New Mixed Corn—All mixed corn slightly damp, 
but in other respects equal to No. 2 corn. 

No. 3 Corn—Corn which is slightly damp, or not 
sufficiently sound to grade No. 2, reasonably clean. 

No. 4 Corn—Damp, dirty or unsound corn, not 
good enough for No. 3 corn. 

No Grade Corn—All corn unfit for warehousing, 
not zood enough for No. 4 corn. 

Har Corn—Corn on the cob will take the same 
grades as shelled corn, with the word “ear” in- 
serted, the inspection to be by breaking of cobs and 
hand-shelling as thoroughly as practicable. Corn 
inspected in this way will be subject to second in- 
spection after partial unloading if desired by buyer. 
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W. M. Nixon’s hay and grain store at Augusta, 
Ga., was burned October 29. 


'S. C. Walker, hay dealer at Louisville, Ky., suf- 
fered a loss from fire recently. 


Wim. R. Handy has succeeded Handy & Mount, 
hay and feed dealers of Baltimore, Md. 


Pierce, Baker & Co. of Dunbar, Pa., have com- 
meneced dealing in hay and straw, in addition to 
their grain, flour and feed business. 


The failure of the hay crop in Great Britain has 
caused a much larger demand than usual for mo- 
lasses, that product being used as a eattle food 
there. 


Jay Whitbeck of New Scotland, N. Y., has leased 
the Callanan Hay Warehouse at Callanan, and will 
do a general commission business in hay, straw and 
grain. 

A large stock of hay and grain was consumed in 
the fire which burned Nickerson, Spratt & Greely’s 
flour and feed mill at Bar Harbor, Me., on No- 
vember 5. 


It is reported that a farmer in Henry County, In- 
diana, secured three crops of timothy from one field 
this season. ‘Che rain was so plentiful that the 
second crop was almost as abundant as the first, 
while the third, while not so large, made the very 
best of hay. 


L. GC. Hebberd,-formerly of R. O. N. Ford & Son, 
dealers in hay, straw and grain at New York City, 
has opened an office in the New York Produce Ex- 
change and will carry on a wholesale commission 
business in hay, straw and grain under the firm 
name of L. C. Hebberd & Co. 


D. W. Clifton, president of the National Hay As- 
sociation, has appointed the following committee on 
grades: Chairman, L. R. Ballard, St. Louis; Ff. W. 
Rundell, Yoledo; F. M. Sheftield, Detroit; Arthur L. 


Clum, Brooklyn; W. A. ‘McCaffrey, Pittsburg; 
George S. Bridge, Chicago; Emory WKirwan, Balti- 
more. 


We have received from I. I. Collins, secretary 
and treasurer of the National Hay Association, a 
complete report in book form of the fifth annual 
meeting of the Association, which was held at Buf- 
falo, N. Y., August 9, 10 and 11. Copies of this 
report will be mailed to any dealer upon applica- 
tion to him. 


The local committee at Detroit, Mich. of the 
National Hay Association is already making ar- 
rangements for taking care of the delegates and 
others who will attend the next annual convention 
which meets in that city. They have secured the 
Russell House as the association’s headquarters 
during the week of the convention. 


A yery large class of hay receivers in New York 
are of the opinion that country shippers would do 
better to stop consigning hay and ship only when 
the commodity iad been sold. This would have a 
tendency to keep up prices, as the market would 
not become glutted, as is now so often the case. 
If the hay was sold before it left the country it 
would be accepted and paid for at destination, and 
the commission man would do just as much busi- 
ness with a great deal less trouble. 


The New York Central Railroad has announced 
that free lighterage will be granted for baled hay 
to be delivered from the Thirty-third Street hay 
sheds. The same advantages are enjoyed at the 
Hay Exchange Station on West Thirty-third Street 
as at the Erie hay sheds in Jersey City, N. J. 
Hay can now be shipped via the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad, landed at the hay sheds at Thirty- 
third street, unloaded, inspected, reloaded and light- 
ered to its destination, anywhere in the harbor. in- 
side ‘the lighterage limits, provided it is billed 
“lighterage free.” 


It is estimated that 110 carloads or about 1,200 
tons of hay are received daily in New York City 
for export and local consumption. Very little has 
been sent to Europe this year, however, in com- 
parison with other years. The reason for this is 
prohibitive freight rates, and heavy shipments of 
wheat, cotton, etc., which, paying better rates, have 
crowded hay out. Besides, Holland, France, Scot- 
land and other foreign countries have large crops 
themselves, consequently there is very little for- 
eign demand. Clover and clover mixed find most 


fayor in the European market. It is reported that 
at the present time transatlantic vessels will not 
accept a cargo of hay if they can get almost any- 
thing else, 


Hay dealers of Bangor, Me., complain of a very 
poor business this year. In other years a con- 
siderable amount of hay was shipped from that 
point to Boston, but the bean eaters have been 
getting all of their hay from the West. The Maine 
Central Railroad, however, has reduced its freight 
rate on hay, and it is hoped that Bangor will oc- 
cupy its old place as a good hay shipping point. 


The action of the Chicago Car Association in en- 
forcing a demurrage charge of $1.00 upon Chicago 
dealers for each car remaining unloaded after 48 
hours is still engrossing the attention of the hay 
men. It is almost inypossible to unload a car of 
hay in so short 2 time, and no one cares to assume 
the ownership of the property when it is known 
that charges will be imposed upon it by the railroad 
association, As is well known the handling of hay 
is’ very different from handling grain. The rail- 
roads, the hay men also claim, are responsible them- 
selves for considerable delay in not switching the 
cars to the team tracks when ordered to do so, 
because of lack of room. Hay dealers do not 9b- 
ject to a limit of time being placed on their com- 
modity, but they think that more consideration 
should be given them. At the request of the hay 
men and members of the Board of Trade, Attorney 
Robbins, who represents the Board, has given a 
written opinion to the effect that a railroad com- 
pany has not fulfilled its obligation to a shipper 
of property until it has unloaded said property, 
and that demurrage cannot be charged on such ar- 
ticles as hay unless a suitable warehouseman is 
provided for unloading the same. 


REVIEW OF CHICAGO HAY MARKET. 


The prices ruling for hay ia the Chicago market 
during the past three weeks, according to the Daily 
Trade Bulletin, were as follows: 

During the week endiug with October 22 the re- 
ceipts were 38,685 tons, against 4,159 tons for the 
previous week. Shipments for the week were 83 
tons, against 228 tons for the previous week. A 
steady to firm market was experienced throughout 
the week. The arrivals were moderate and the local 
demand quite good, all choice grades meeting with 
ready sale. Very little was done on shipping ac- 


count. Sales of Choice Timothy ranged at $8.25@ 
8.75. No. 1, $7.50@8.00; No. 2, $6.75@7.00; No. 3, 


96.00@6.75; not graded, $7.00@7.50; Choice Prairie, 
$8.00@8.50; No. 1, &7.00@7.50; No. 2, $5.50@6.50; 
No, 3, $5.00. Rye straw sold at $5.25@6.00, and oat 
straw at $3.75. 

During the week ending October 29 the receipts 
were 3,029 tons, against 3,685 tous for the previous 
week, while the shipments were 55 tons, against 83 
tons for the previous week. The arrivals were quite 
small during the week, scarcely enough arriving to 
supply the local trade, which was very good. A 
very firm feeling existed, and prices showed an ‘ad- 
vance of from 50 to 75 cenis per ton. Sales of 
Choice Timothy ranged at $8.50@9.50. No. 1, 
$8.00@8.75; No. 2, $7.00@7.50; not graded, $6.50@ 
7.50; Choice Prairie, $8.00@9.00; No. 1, $7.00@9.00; 
No. 2, $5.25@6.00. Rye straw sold at $6.00@6.50 and 
wheat straw at $4.25. 

During the week ending November 5 the receipts 
were 4,646 tons, against 3,029 tons for the previous 
week. Shipments were 50 tons, against 55 tons for 
the previous week. The market during the early 
part of the week was firm, especially for Prairie 
Hay. Arrivals were small and a good local in- 
quiry existed. Prices ruled steady. Later the re- 
ceipts were larger and the demand was only mod- 
erate. The market closed rather dull. Sales of 
Choice Timothy ranged at $8.50@9.75. No. 1, $8.00 
@9.00; No. 2, $7.50@8.00; not graded, $7.00@8.00; 
Choice Prairie, $8.75@9.50; No. 1, $8.00@9.00; No. 2, 
$6.00@7.00; No. 38, $5.00@6.00. Bedding hay. 
$3.87144. Rye straw sold at $6.50@7.25 and wheat 
straw at $5.00@5.50. 


OUR CALLERS 


We have received calls fiom the following gentlemen elas 
pontiy, Conmocted with the grain and elevator interests, during 
the month; 


A, §. Wilson, Pana, Ul. 

A. L. Forsha, Forsha, Kans. 

hh. S. Johnson, Lowden, Iowa. 

A. Williamson, Paullina, Iowa. 

J. 8S. Leas, of Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., Moline, 
Hl. 

Francis Forbes, of the U. 8. Patent Commission, 
New York City. 

M. D. Beardslee, representing the Prinz & Rau 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

W. T. McCray, president Grain Dealers’ National 
Association, Kentland, Ind. 

Geo. Cole, Indianapolis, Ind., representing the 
Prinz & Rau Mfg. Co,, Milwaukee, Wis. 


male Batenis _ 


— 


Issued on Oct. 11, 1898. 
Gas Hngine.—Linceln H. Millen, Beatrice, Nebr., 
assignor of one-half to 8. S. Sims, same place. 
Filed May 26, 1897. No. 612,047. See cut. 


Gas or Oil Engine.—Frank S. Mead, Montreal, 
Canada. Filed June 25, 1897. No. 612,258. See 
cut. 


Separator.—Robt. W. Jessup, San Francisco, Cal., 
assignor of one-half to F. H. Wheelan, same place. 
No. 612,243. Filed Noy. 2, 1897. 

[ssued on Oct. 18, 1898. 

Grain Car Door.—Ss. L. Trueblood, Richmond, Va. 
Filed Oct. 1, 1897. No. 612,445. See cut. 

Grain Door for Cars.--Christen J. Jeppersen, Gen- 
terburg, Ohio. Filed April 15, 1898. No. 612,420. 


See cut. 

Seed Cleaner—Wm. A. Rice, Jerseyville, TI. 
Filed Oct. 29, 1897. No. 612,674. See cut. 

Igniter or Sparker for ~Gas, Oil or Vapor Hn- 
gines.—Frank W. Canfield, Manistee, Mich. Filed 


Aug. 5, 1897. No. 612,701. See cut. 


612,047 


Horse Power.—Edwin Lambert, 
Filed Sept. 7, 1897. No. 612,739. 
Separator.—Albert R. Penprase, Duluth, Minn., as- 
signor to Byron G. Segog, John F. Segog and Basil 
D. Brown, same place. No. 612,650. Wiled April 1, 
1897. See cut. 
Issued on Oct. 25, 1898. 
Chute for Bins.—Lucius E. Cochran, Youngstown, 
Ohio. Filed Aug. 30, 1898. No. 613,026. 
Conveyor.—F. R. Willson Jr., Columbus, Ohio, 
assignor to Jos. A. Jeffrey, same place. Filed July 
25, 1898. No. 612,989. See cut. 
Issued on Nov. 1, 1898. 


Gas Engine—Davis D. Hobbs, Cleveland, Ohio., 


Dixon, Wyo. 


assignor to the Monarch Duplex Engine Co, Tiled 
Noy. 16, 1896. No. 618,417. See cut. 
Gas Engine—Fred C. Olin. Buffalo, N. Y., as- 


signor to the Olin Gas HWngine Co., same place. 
Tiled Sept. 21, 1897. No. 618,890. See cut. 
Supply Controlling Mechanism for Gas Engines.— 


John S. Klein, Oil City, Pa. Filed Dee. 31, 1897. 
No. 618,284. See ct. 
Grain Dryer.—Otto Meinhausen, Chicago, Ill. 
Filed Jan. 17, 1898. No. 613,382. See cut. 
Tssued on Nov. 8, 1818. 
Corn Conveyor.—Frank Gahm, Ransom, Ill. 
Filed June 15, 1898. No. 618,762. See cut. 
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Cc. y e 
Sires - Casualties 


The grain elevator at Airlie, Minn., owned by the 
W. W. Cargill Co., was blown down on October 11 
in a high wind. 


I. M. Casebeer’s grain elevator at Hillsdale, Ind., 
was burned at 3 a. m., October 21. Loss, $2,000; 
insurance, $1,000. 


The grain warehouse at Chattanooga, Tenn., oc- 
cupied by T. H. Cheek & Co., lias been burned. 
Loss, $5,000; fully insured. 


Herman Volmann, an employe in the grain eleva- 
tor at Rice Station, Minn., was killed on October. 26 
by being caught on a shaft. 


O. L. Brinning’s grain elevator at Leroy, Ill. 
has been burned. Loss on building, $5,000. <A 
large quantity of corn was burned. 


The grain elevator at Risk, Ill., burned at 1 a. m. 
November 1. About 6,006 bushels of oats and a 
large quantity of corn was burned. 


The grain clevator of J. Doon & Son at Natick, 
Mass., was destroyed by fire at midnight November 
1. Loss, $15,000; insurance, $10,000. 


Parish & Co.’s grain warehouse at Wilbur, Wash., 
began breaking down when only about two-thirds 
rull recently, owing to a defective foundation. 


The Middle Division Grain Co.’s elevator at Wa- 
pella, Ill., collapsed recently and about three car- 
loads of shelled corn rolled out upon the ground. 


The south side of the addition to L. J. Mighell’s 
grain elevator at Lake City, lowa, fell out October 
16, exposing several thousand bushels of oats to 
the rain. 


The grain warehouse at 2041 Hope Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., occupied by John B. Boyee & Co., 
received damages amounting to $2,000 from fire 
recently. 

The gasoline engine in C. G. Sauer’s grain elevator 
at Dana, Ill., exploded recently, but prompt work 
on the part of the elevator employes prevented a 
conflagration. 


The large grain elevator and fiour mill of Kiddoo 
Bros. & Co. at Neosho, Mo., was burned at 10 p. m. 
October 24. The loss was estimated at $20,000, with 
$10,000 insurance. 

The grain elevator of P. & J. Ver Hage at Zee- 
land, Mich., was seen to be on fire one night re- 
cently, but the blaze was extinguished before any 
damage had been done. 


The floor and bins in the east part of Hubbard & 
Palmer’s grain elevator at Valley Springs, 8S. Dak., 
collapsed recently, letting about 10,000 bushels of 
wheat out upon the ground. 


Artemas J. Battie, of the grain firm of Battle & 
Shoven of West Orange, Mass., was severely in- 
jured recently by being thrown from a grain wagon 
hitched to a runaway team. 


A. B. Caldwell's grain elevator at Langham, II, 
was burned at noon, November 7. The building 
was completely destroyed, together with 9,000 bush- 
els of grain. It was insured for $1,000. 


The Northwestern Mlevator Company’s grain ele- 
yator at Albee, Minn., was burned on the afternoon 
of October 25. The tire caught from a chimney. 
About 30,000 bushels of wheat were consumed. 


The southeast corner of Orendorff & Culbertson’s 
grain elevator at Delavan, Ill., fell out on October 
14, and about 2,500 bushels of shelled corn fell out 
over the railway tracks. Only about 25 bushels 
of corn were lost through the accident. 


Bingham Bros’. grain elevator at Lake Benton, 
Minn., was burned at 8 p. m., November 6. A large 
amouuwt of grain was consumed. The fire was 
supposed to have been caused either by spon- 
taneous combustion or by incendiaries. 


‘he works of the National Starch Company at 
Gien Cove, Loug Island, N. Y., were badly damaged 
by fire at 4:30 a. m., November 3. A large elevator. 
mill and warehouse were burned. The fire origi- 
nated near the boilers. Loss, $100,000; covered by 
insurance. 

The large grain elevator and mill of the Mac- 
kenzie-Winslow Cold Storage & Warehouse Com- 
pany at Vall River, Mass., was damaged by fire 
at 5 p. m., October 28. About 12,000 bushels of 
grain were consumed. It was thought the fire 
originated from spontaneous eombustion. The 
greatest damage was done to the mill and engine 
house. The loss was fully covered by insurance. 


The Garrison Milling & Hlevator Co.’s grain ele- 
vator and flour mill at Hooper, Colo., was burned At 
4 a. m. October 9. The fire was supposed to have 
been of incendiary origin. The elevator has a ca- 
pacity of 125,000 bushels of grain and the mill a 
eapacity of 175 barrels daily. Loss on buildings and 


machinery, $60,000, and on stock, $25,000. The loss 
was about one-half covered by insurance. The plant 
will be rebuilt. 


A large grain elevator at Charleston Station, about 
8 miles from Hagerstown, Md., was burned at 11 
a. m., November 7; a large quantity of wheat was 
burned. The fire broke out in the upper part of 
the elevator. Loss $10,000; insurance $6,000. 


One of the large bins in the rear of the warehouse 
of the F. C. Ayres Mercantile Company of Denver, 
CGolo., gave way on the afternoon of October 29, and 
about 6,000 bushels of wheat spread out over the 
floor of the warehouse. The damage amounted to 
about $50. 


Hf. P. Pillsbury’s grain and feed storage warehouse 
at Washington, D. C., was badly damaged by fire 
at G p. m., October 23. A large amount of wheat 
and rye straw was destroyed. The fire was sup- 
posed to have originated from spontaneous com- 
bustion. Loss, $4,000; fully insured. 


Lewis Prell’s large grain elevator at Columbus, 
IXan., was burned at 7 p. m. October 17. It was 
thought the fire originated in the engine room. The 
building was a frame structure and was covered 
with galvanized corrugated iron. Loss, $8,000, with 
insurance of about half that amount. 


W. P. Sallady’s grain/elevator at Ashville, Ohio, 
was burned at 10 p. m., October 15. The fire caught 
in the top story and it was supposed it started from 
a spark falling from a passing engine. About 3,000 
bushels of grain were destroyed. Loss, $9,500; in- 
surance, $5,000 on building and $1,000 on grain. 


The grain elevator of A. J. Speers at Edelstein, 
l., collapsed at 10 a. m., November 3. The entire 
end and side next to the railroad fell outward and 
about 10,000 bushels of shelled corn poured out 
over the ground. There were a number of teams 
and men in the vicinity, but fortunately no one 
was injured. 


Michael Hanley was killed recently while at work 
in connection with the rebuilding of Armour’s grain 
elevator at T'wenty-second and Morgan streets, Chi- 
cago. He was digging a trench near the elevator 
and had broken the earth around a telegraph post 
to such an extent that it toppled over, fell upon him 
and killed him. 


A seaffold at the old Union Hlevator at Wast St. 
T.ouis, I.. which is being rebuilt, gave way on the 
morning of October 19, and 18 men who were stand- 
ing upon it fell a distance of 10 feet to the ground. 
Thomas EF. Brown, a carpenter, had his right arm 
broken and George H. Schultz, also a carpenter, suf- 
fered a dislocation of his hip. 


The Trumbull Seed Company’s 5-story brick ware- 
liouse at Kansas City, Mo., was badly damaged by 
fire recently. The fire started on the fifth floor from 
the explosion of a kerosene lamp. Two employes 
were taking an inventory of the stock on this floor 
und were lighted by an old lamp. It fell from a 
box on which it had been placed and instantly ex- 
ploded, the burning oil igniting the dry seeds and 
boxes, which were near. Prompt and _ effective 
work by the city fire department confined the fire 
to the fourth and fifth floors. The Trumbull Seed 
Company’s stoek was yalued at $25,000 and was in- 
sured fer $18,000. ‘The loss on stock was placed at 
£5,000. 


CORN MOVEMENT VIA BALTI- 
MORE. 


The movement of corn to Baltimore from Chicago 
during October was great enough to attract a good 
deal of attention. The new deal in rhe manage- 
ment of the Baltimore & Ohio road may or may 
not have been at the bottom of it; but for some 
reason a very large part of the corn going Hast by 
rail from both Chicago and Kansas City took that 
route. The rate was evidently low, but there was 
more “‘wood-sawing” than talking about the real 
tacts by those who knew them. Gambrill is 
eredited with moving 4,000,000 bushels by that 
route, the stuff going through on Kansas City in- 
spection. 

But the other roads have been getting business, 
too--the Pennsylvania particularly, which is to take 
3,000,000 bushels from Chicago to Baltimore on 
Kansas City inspection for Parr, while Parr and 
Gill-Fisher are moving an equal amount from Kan- 
sas City via St. Louis over the Baltimore & Ohio 
and the Pennsylvania to Baltimore. Scattering con- 
eerns are moving about 1,500,000 bushels additional 
through Baltimore, some of it by the Baltimore & 
Ohio and some by the Pennsylvania; some of it 
through Chicago and some through St. Louis. This 
makes over 11,000,000 bushels grain destined Hast 
all rail by October 29, all of it under contract to 
Baltimore houses and more than half of it through 
two concerns. No one knows the rate, but it’s 
good guessing that it is all right. 


The Minnesota grain inspection office reported 
receipts for fees for October about $25,000. 


(J BPTUARY 


Julius E. Hansen, a lumber and grain merchant of 
De Forest, Wis., is dead. 


J. Crawford Eddy, of the grain and feed firm of 
Daniel Eddy & Sons, Saratoga Springs, N. Y., died 
recently. ; . 


Samuel Norrish of Hastings, Minn., is dead. He 
had large elevator and grain interests in Minnesota 
and North Dakota. 


Hilis Akey, one of the oldest grain dealers in Ohio, 
died at his home at Bellefontaine, Ohio, on November 
1 at the age of 80 years. 


Thos. Fitts, who for a number of years was en- 
gaged in the graim business in Charlton, Mass., 
died there last month, aged 71 years. 


Lawrence Ganz, an old resident of Kansas City, 
Mo., died there on October 8, aged 838 years. He 
formerly held positions with the Missouri Elevator 
Co. 

Hon. Jacob C. Lamb died at Imlay City, Mich., 
on October 21, aged 71 years. Deceased was an 
old resident of that community, and was interested 
in a milling and elevator business. 


Theodore Lockwood fell dead from heart disease 
in his office at Elk City, Kans., Novenmer 4. Mr. 
Lockwood had been in the grain business for years 
and had elevators at several places in that section 
of Kansas. 


Capt. James Crowell died at West Dennis, Mass., 
on October 24. Captain Crowell was born in that 
village in 1882. He followed the sea until 48 years 
of age. For many years past he had been engaged 
in the grain and coal business. 


Celestin Lazarus died October 15 at his home in 
Chicago. He was born in Fvance in 1843 and came 
to Chicago at an early age. He was one of the 
original directors of the Board of Trade, and was 
connected with it for 22 years. 


Edwin M. Bright, aged 25 years, died at his home 
in New Orleans, La., on October 28. For the past 
seven years he had been in the employ of Chas. F. 
Orthwein & Sons, grain exporters. He was a very 
bright and capable young man, and had published 
a cypher code which finds much favor in the grain 
trade. 


Jesse B. Young died at Mt. Kisco, N. Y., October 
30, in his fifty-sixth year. The cause of death was 
cancer of the mouth, from which he had suffered 
for 20 years. He had sold grain and feed along the 
Harlem Railroad for 24 years. The past four years 
he was in business with his brother under the firm 
name of J. B. Young & Co. 


Elijah A. Winn died at Amboy, Ill., on October 
10. He was born at Cohocton, N. Y., Jan. 3, 1833, 
and served during the rebellion in Co. D, One Hun- 
dred and Forty-second Illinois Volunteer Infantry. | 
In 1865 he engaged in the grain and stock business 
at Amboy, where, with the exception of five years, 
he spent the balance of his life. 


Hmory M. Van Tassel, a wealthy grain merchant 
of New York City, died on November 2. He was 
born in Westchester County in that state in 1824, 
and was one of the oldest members of the New York 
Produce Hxchange. In 1855 he started a grain and 
elevating business at Pier 39, North River, where 
he continued until 1889, when he built a large eleva- 
tor at the foot of West Eleventh Street. 


‘JONESY SMITR 
Buyers of Grain 


WE SYORE GRAIN FOR FARMER, 


THE FARMER AND HIS STORED WHEAT. 
Many country elevators contain December and 
May wheat and not the actual grain. 
—Zahm’s Circular. 
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PRESS say 
_&. COMMENT 


A GENIAL KID, 


Brother Murray of the Cincinnati Price Current 
is a genial and convivial kid of 61 years, but white 
hair and beard have stamped upon him a more 
venerable appearance, but the man who stirs him 
into a written controversy generally ascertains his 
mistake.—Toledo Daily Report. 


A WORD OF ADVICE, 

While it is gratifying that growers are able to 
hold their crop, in the sense that they are not forced 
te sell to pay pressing debts, it may be hoped that 
they will not push this ability too far. Insurance, 
warehouses charges and shrinkage will (or in most 
instances do) reduce to the minimum any profits 
likely to accrue from any rise in the price of wheat 
that is not foreshadowed by reasonable certainty 
by market conditions at this time—Portland Ore- 
gonian. 


THEY WILL LOOK OUR WAY, 


In the event of war anywhere in Hurope the peo- 
ple over there know that they must depend upon 
the United States for supplies. There are other 
reasons, however, for the advance in the price of 
wheat. The Huropean countries which draw upon 
the United States for grain are now able to see 
what their needs will be. Stocks are running short. 
Now that the war with Spain is over, if a war should 
start in Europe or in China the business of furnish- 
ing supplies would, speedily become very active in- 
deed in the United States—Baltimore American. 

it is reported that, despite the favorable showing 
of the Hastern crops, more than sixty steamers have 
been chartered within the past ten days to carry 
grain across the Atlantic, which is another indica- 
tion that Russia will not be able to furnish its usual 
quota. More than that, it seems to show that the 
American farmer is sure of a foreign market, no 
matter what may be the condition of the world’s 
erain crops.—Dalles (Ore.) Chronicle. 


HE IS DEAD, YET LIVETH, 

Joe Leiter is dead, financially speaking, but his 
soul goes marching on. The farmers who got a 
taste of his millions in their dollar wheat last win- 
ter are now stubborn in holding their 60-cent wheat 
‘this fall—Winnipez Commercial. 

Young Mr. Leiter, whose spectacular manipula- 
tion of the wheat market a year or more ago cost 
him upward of $6,000,000, has burst into literature 
with an able article on “Wheat and Its Distribu- 
tion.” If Mr. Leiter continues to keep his pen in 
hand it will not take him long to accumulate a set 
of “Complete Works.’—New York Mail and Ex- 
press. 

i doe Leiter, who, in the wheat pit and as a 

“Napoleon of speculation,’ went up like a rocket 
and came down like a stick, writes about ‘‘Wheat” 
in the November Cosmopolitan; and the magazine 

publishers proudly boast of Joseph as “the only 
raagazine contributor who ever spent five millions or 
so of dollars in fitting himself to write knowingly 
of his subject. »_Syrac use Post. 


JOINT TRAFFIC ASSOCIATION DECISION. 


The [anti-trust] law pretends to render a public 
service, but fails. The associations pretend to ren- 
der a service alike to shareholders and the public, 
but fail. Open, unmitigated, and undisguised com- 
petition would be better, no matter how “destructive 
for a time to the railroads, because those who own 
them would then be forced to apply the only remedy 
that can possibly be effective. To talk of injurious 
results to the public is not sensible. The public 
would get cheap transportation at all events, and 
discriminations not more offensive or injurious than 
now exist, until the owners of railroads compel their 
managers to return to the first principle of honest 
business, and to seek success by impartial and faith- 
ful service of those who employ them.—New York 
Tribune. 

As a matter of fact, has there ever been a time 
when rates were more savagely cut than during the 
time when the authority of the traffic association 
Was supposed to be invulnerable? Necessity is the 
mother of invention, and necessity will drive rail- 
way managers to devise some plan by which they 
can restrain themselves from financial suicide. 
Men who have accomplished so much in other direc- 
tions ought to be equal to a work like this.—Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 

It is difficult to understand why the railroads 
should be so much concerned over these decisions 
ly the highest court in the land forbidding them to 
get up traffic associations to maintain rates. No- 
body knows better than the railroads do that the 
associations all go to pieces in a little while any- 
way, like a barbers’ union. Their members can 
never for long resist the temptation to play each 
other false and attempt to steal each other’s busi- 


ness, while pretending to live up to the association 
rates. The court says that is illegal which the rail- 
roads have said was inoperative—Chicago News. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF THE CORN 
KERNEL. 


The Illinois Experiment Station has been giving 
special attention to Indian corn, including the chem- 
istry of the kernel, the results of which experiments 
are embodied in Bulletin No. 53. 

It appears that for analysis and examination, the 
corn kernel was separated by mechanical means 
into four different parts. These may be designated 
(see cut) as (a) the coat, or hull, or the kernel; (b) 
the hard glutinous layer underneath the hull, much 
thicker at the sides than at the crown; (c) the chit, 
or germ; and (d) the starchy matter constituting 
the chief body of the kernel. The germ is about 
12 per cent of the kernel, but it contains nearly 
twice as much mineral matter and three or four 
times as much oil as all of the rest of the kernel. 
The germ is also rich in protein, but the chief part 
of that constituent is contained in the glutinous 
layer. The hulls and starchy portion of the. kernel 
consist largely of carbohydrate bodies, the former 
containing a considerable amount in the form of 
fibrous matter. 

The approximate composition of corn, as found 
by chemical analyses, reported by the Connecticut 


Station, is stated as follows: 
NEN Ae ia cision ’ ...1.89 per cent. 
Protein: 92... . 11.68 per cent. 
Et aarisel Sarat. 2 pees 5.27 per cent. 
Carbohydrates 81.71 per cent. 


Different varieties of corn give different results; 
percentage is 


and the variation of sometimes 


quite considerable, especially of protein and carbo- 
hydrates. These differences are most clearly 
marked when the samples are grown under widely 
differing conditions. While the samples of a single 
variety grown upder uniform conditions are re- 
markably uniform in composition; still, single ears 
from the same field will often show wide varia- 
tions. The composition of the kernels of a par- 
ticular ear is practically uniform. 

The complete analysis of the ash of corn shows 
the following to be ahout its average composition: 
Phospborie oxid, 50 per cent; potash, 80 per cent; 
magnesia, 15 per cent; lime and silica, 2 per cent 
each; and small amounts of soda, iron, sulphur and 
chlorin. Analyses of the protein give the mean 
percentage of nitrogen as 16.04. The carbohy- 
drates consist very largely of starch, of which 
corn contains over 65 per cent; and about 55 per 
cent are actually recovered in the commercial 
process of manufacturing starch from corn. 

The oil of corn constitutes more than 5 per 
eent of the dry kernel. It is obtained in large 
quantities us a by-product in the manufacture of 
starch, glucose-sugar, ete. The pure oil is of a 
pale straw color and is not- unpleasant to the taste, 
being used to some extent in place of olive oil in 
salad dressings. It is valuable as a lubricating 
oil, and is also used in soap manufacturing. The 
specific gravity of the oil is about 0.925, and it 
remains fluid at low temperatures. It remains un- 
changed at the orcinary temperature, but if heated 
at 100 degrees in contact with the air it slowly ab- 
sorbs oxygen and changes to a dark-colored, semi- 
solid product, which finally undergoes some decom- 
position and gradually loses weight. 


The average yield of oats on the great Sibley 
estate, in Central Illinois, on which there are 
123 tenants, was 30 1-6 bushels per acre. 


PERSONAL 


George Lowe is buying grain at the elevator at 
Catlin, Ill. 

James Coyne is managing Daniel Kennedy’s grain 
elevator at De Kalb, Ill. 


Math K. Mathisen is buying grain for Carring- 
ton, Hannah & Co. at Wilson, Til. 


Ed. Connor has been engaged as manager of ple 
& Co.’s grain elevator at Waldron, Mich. 


Louis Sarlls has been appointed ageut of the 
Henderson Elevator Co. at Mt. Vernon, Ind. 


C. W. Jewell lias accepted a position as manager 
of Risser Bros’. grain elevator at Harl Park, Ill. 


Dort Emmons of Chicago has taken charge of 
G. L. McLane’s grain elevator at Edwardsburg, 
Mich. 

William Hunter 
Falls, Minn., for 
Minneapolis. 


is buying wheat at Red Lake 
the Monarch Elevator Co. of 


P. A. McGuire has resigned his position as local 
agent in W. W. Cargill & Co.’s grain elevator at 
Janesville, Wis. 


Andrew Rintoul. 
Glasgow, Scotland, 
ters of this country, 


a prominent grain dealer of 
is visiting the large grain cen- 


Will Ihrke has accepted a position in the grain 
elevator at Dover, Minn., owned by the H. J. 
O’Neill Grain Company. 


George W. Coffin, state grain inspector at Kansas 
City, Kan., was seriously ill the first part ef No- 
vember with typhoid fever. 


Douglas §. Williams, an employe of Ross Hocka- 
day of Oreana, Ill., was married recently to Miss 
Hattie Irwin of Deeatur, Ill. 


Henry Reimers, formerly grain buyer at Ban- 
croft, Iowa, for the Northwestern Elevator GCo., 
is buying grain at George, Iowa. 


Lyle Sharpneck of Council Bluffs, Iowa, has gone 
to Creston, Nebr., haying secured a position as 
grain buyer for an elevator firm at that place. 


George Whisler has removed from Appanoose 
County, Iowa, to Farragut, and las engaged with 
his brother in the grain business at that place. 


_ Fred J. Hasch, an employe in the Rothschild Grain 
Co.’s elevator at Davenport, Iowa, was married 
recently to Miss Magdalena Miller of that city. 


George EF. Miibourne, grain dealer of Minden, 
Nebr., was a candidate for election to represent 
his district in the Nebraska State Legislature. 


J. M. Maguire has remoyed from Wilson, Ill., to 
Campus, Ill., having taken charge of the grain ele- 
vator recently purchased by Maguire Bros. at that 
place. 


Ernest Wight of the grain firm of Wight & 
fsdale of Montreal, Que., has returned to his busi- 
ness after being absent for some time on account 
of ill health. 


Charles T. Duffle, of the grain firm of Duffie & 
Holt of Detroit, Mich., was a candidate for the Re- 
publican aldermanic nomination in the Fourteenth 
Ward of that city. 


R. Stevens and Irving Cole. who have been em- 
ployed during the past year in Peck & Black’s grain 
elevator at Warren, R. I., have severed their cen- 
nection with the firm. 

James Monahan, 
Wiekes, Montana, 
Miss Elizabeth 
whieh city Mr. 


a prosperous grain dealer of 
was married on October 20 to 
Cavanaugh of Rockford, Ill, in 
Monahan formerly lived. 


L. B. Wilson, traveling representative for Ware 
& Leland of Chicago, has just returned from a 
five weeks’ trip in Iowa, and is again visiting his 
many friends in Illinois and Western Indiana. 


W. H. Martin, who has been for some time man- 
ager of the stock department for Bartlett, Frazier 
& Co. of Chicago. has made arrangements to man- 
age the grain department of John C. King & Co. 
of Chicago. 


Col. George M. Moulton, of the Second Regiment 
Illinois Volunteers, and president of the Moulton- 
Starrett Co. of Chicago, received a mark of honor 
on October 26 from the Illinois Grand Chapter of 
Royal and Select Masters of Masonry. On that date 
his name, among four others, who entered the sery- 
ice of their country at the outbreak of the Spanish- 
American War, was inscribed on a roll of honor 
established by the chapter. 


A farmer at Danville, Ind., on October 27, was 
said to have a tield of oats in good condition for 
eutting. The regular crop for the season was har- 
vested at the proper time, and the second yield 
came from the seed then dropped, 
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BARLEY INSPECTION. 


[A paper read by Mr. Julian Kune of Chicago at the 
annual meeting of the National Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, held at Chicago, Nov. 3, 1898. Illustrated by sam- 
ples of barley referred to in the paper. | 

Prior to 1871 the Board of Trade of the city of 
Chicage had control of the inspection of all the 
grain shipped to this market. During that year the 
Legislature, by an act passed ov the 23d of Aprii, 
and in force on the 1st of July of the same year, 
took the grain inspection out of the hands of the 
Board and instead intrusted it to a Board of Rail- 
road and Wareheuse Commissioners, the members 
of this Board being appointees of. the Governor 
of the state, who also appoints the chiet grain in- 
spector. 

The first warehouse commissioners, in adopting a 
set of rules governing the inspection of grain, 
largely copied afier those then in force under the 
control of the Board of Trade. Since then, there 
have been many changes in the rules governing 
the inspection of corn, wheat and oats, but the 
rules governing che inspection ot barley are vir- 
tually the same now as they were twenty-seven 
years ago. It is no wonder that these out-of-date 
rules, so poorly adapted to the present conditions 
of the barley trade, should cause such universal 
dissatisfaction among those whose business brings 
them in contact with that trade. Nor need we be 
surprised that those who have been and are still 
subject to annoyances and pecuniary losses on 
account of the prevailing faulty inspection should 
put the blame on the inspectors; who, however, are 
not to blame, for they do the best they can under 
the faulty system. Nothing but a radical change 
in the system can remedy the evil. 

Several years ayo, when there was as much option 
dealing in barley as there is now in oats, the grad- 
ing of barley, as it now exists, was in some measure 
justifiable; for the speculative deals were based on 
the No. 2 grade, as they are on wheat, corn and 
oats. But such option deais in barley have long 
ago ceased to be a factor in the barley wvade. All 
sales for future delivery, with but rare exceptions, 
are now made on the basis of the actua' delivery 
of the grain. When that delivery is made the pur- 
chaser, be he a dealer, a maltster or a brewer, does 
not inquire how the delivered grain grades, but 
whether it is up to the sampiz bought by; also 
whether it will make choice, good or poor malt. 

To illustrate the prevailing faulty inspection of 
barley, I will shew you here a sample of barley 
that inspected as No. 8; this barley sold on the 
14th of October at 37 cents f. 0. b. Chicago. Here 
is another sample which on that same day graded 
also as No. 3, but sold at 44 cenis f. 0. b. Chicago. 
Now can any of you tell me why both these cars, 
as represented by these samples, should have graded 
alike? The grading of either the one or. the other 
must have been wrong. There certainly should not 
be a difference of 7 cents between barley grading 
alike. Undoubtedly, there is that Gifference in value, 
although the inspection did not indicate it. 

To carry the illustration a step further: Let us 
suppose that country shipper A shipped the car 
which sold at 837 cents, and country shipper B, 
living at the same station, shipped the e¢ar which 
sold at 44 cents. Of course, both shippers were 
notified by their respective commission men of the 
grade as well as of the sale. A is very naturally 
dissatisfied that his No. 3 should bring 7 cents less 
than b’s. If the difference had been only a cent 
or two, he probably would have said little, as he 
knew that his barley was inferior to that of B’s; 
but he thinks seven cents is too much of a dif- 
ference between barleys grading alike. If A’s bar- 
ley was No. 3, then B’s should have been No, 2; 
or, if B’s barley was justly No. 3, then A's should 
have been graded No. 4. 

I will give you a still more striking illustration 
of our faulty bariey inspection. On that same day 
another grain shipper from the same station with 
A and B, whom we will call ©, sends a car of 
barley to our market to be sold. This barley grades 
No. 4 and is sold at 38 cents; or for a cent more 
than did A’s No. 3 sell for. We can easily guess 
the righteous wrath of A when he learns—and, as 
you know, in the country Dame Rumor travels fast 
and easily—that C’s No. 4 brought 1 cent more 
than his No. 8 barley. He comes to the conclusion 
that his commission man does not know much about 
selling barley anyway, and makes up his mind to 
send his next car to C’s commission man. If he 
does this, he may have the same experience with 
the very first shinment to C’s commission man. 

Look at this sample of barley. It graded on the 
27th of Jast month as No. 4, and sold for feed, it 
being entirely unfit for malting purposes. Here we 
have a car of feed barley grading the same as a car 
of malting barley. that sold at 38 cents. 

One more illustration: Here is barley that 


graded No. 3, and sold at’ 48 cents; while on the 
same day No. 2 in store was offered at 46 cents. 
Here is a difference in value of 11 cents between 
A’s No. 3 and this No. 3, 

But why dilate »ny longer on the many discordant 
features of our barley inspection? I believe I have 
eited enough instances to convince you that we 
need a change in the system. 

The question is now, what changes must there 
be in the system, to make our inspection of barley 
practical, and to conform to the present require- 
ments of the barley trade? Rule 6 of the Illinois 
state grain inspection in its first paragraph says: 
“No. 1 barley stall be sound and plump, bright, 
clean and free from other grain.” The next para- 
graph reads: “No. 2 barley shall be of healthy 
color, not sound enough and piump eucugh for 
No. 1, reasonably clean and free trom other grain.” 

Under the above quoted sections of Rule 6, it is 
almost next to impossible to get barley that would 
fulfill the above zequirements. Who has ever heard, 
of late years, of barley inspecting in our market 
as No. 1? Hiven the grade of No. 2 is a great 
rarity. Why? Simply because the lines laid down, 
instead of guiding the inspector, only confuse him. 
So when he comes across a car of choice harley, he 
is at a loss to know whether to grade it i, 2 or 3. 
But to be on the safe side he dubs the car No. 3, 
simply because of precedence, and because he does 
not recollect of any barley having graded No. 1 
or No. 2. So the first and second paragraph, relat- 
ing to the No. 1 grade, might just as well be 
eradicated from the rules. 

The section relating to the No. 2 grade says 
that the barley ‘should be of a healthy color,” ete. 
Now I doubt if any of our inspectors were ever 
instructed as to what constitutes a healthy color 
in barley. White is not always a healthy color in 
barley. Very often a straw color indicat+es a much 
healthier condition than a sickly white. Still, under 
the present system, the sickly white looking barley 
would get a higher grade than the straw colored. 
The inspector may not be aware of this fact, but 
the maltster knows it. 

There is another rule touching the inspection of 
barley which has long ago become obsolete. I refer 
to that which speaks of “Scotch barley.’ Some 
twenty odd years ago, a certain variety of barley, 
coming originally from Scotland, was largely raised 
in the West, and, on account of its superior malting 
qualities, brought better prices than the ordinary 
varieties; but Scotch barley has become a thing 
of the memory. It does not exist largeiy enough 
to form a distinct class, and, therefore, the section 
referring to its inspection should be stricken from 
the rules, for it. is only apt cto confuse the in- 
spector. 

Haying pointed out to you, to the best of my 
ability, the defecis in our barley inspection, it now 
remains for you to agitate for a radical change. 
Meanwhile you will permit me to make a few sug- 
gestions in connection with the proposed changes. 
In place of the first section of Rule 6 as it now 
reads, I would have something similar to the fol- 
lowing: 

“Fancy” malting barley should be perfectly sound, 
plump, bright in color, free from seeds and other 
grain, and should test no less chan 48 pounds to 
the measured bushel. 

“Choice” malting bariey shall be of a bright color, 
though it may contain a small percentage of sound 
straw colored barley, but this admixture not to 
exceed 10 per cent. It shall be free from unsound 
berries, especially such as have black ends; also 
reasonably free from other grain, as well as seeds, 
and plump enough to test no less than 46 pounds 
to the bushel. ‘Lhis I would have in place of Sec- 
tion 2 as it now reads. 

The following should replace paragraph 3: 
“Good” malting barley shall be either of a straw 
color or of a healthy white, or of the two colors 
mixed in about equal proportions. It may contain 
unsound and hlack-tipped barley. not fo exceed 
5 per cent. It may also contain an admixture of 
other grain or seeds, not to exceed 5 per cent. It 
should be pluiwnp enough io test no less than 45 
pounds to the bushel. 

I would have vext: “Fair” malting barley shall 
be all barley not good enough for “Good” barley 
or of such as is partly stained and contains more 
than 5 per cent of unsound and black-tipped berries, 
but not more than about 15 per cent. It may also 
contain an admixture of other grain aud seeds, 
not exceeding 10 per cent. It shall have no test 
as to weight. 

Next: “Low grade” malting barley shall be all 
barley not good enough for avy of the higher 
grades. It may contain an admixture of 25 per cent 
of shunken and unhealthy looking berries, whether 
that color be a sickly white or badly stained, and 
all barley containing more than 15 per cent of 
unsound and black-tipped berries. 

Lastly: “Keed” barley shall be all barley unfit 
for malting, eithsr on account of its being musty, 
unsound and containing a large admixture of other 
grain and seeds exceeding 25 per cent. 

There might added also a “No Grade” barley, 
which should comprise screenings, and all barley 
which is very musty and rotten. : 


I believe that with a few practical lessons the 
inspectors would soon master the detaiis of rules 
built upon lines 48 above suggested. The lines are 
well defined and not as undefined and vague as 
those on which the present system rests. 

I would further suggest that the state grain in- 
spection should be supplied with the most approved 
barley testers or germinators, as an aid in instruct- 
ing the inspectors. At the beginning of cach sea- 
son the various grades of barley could be tested 
as to their fitness for making tke various grades 
of malt. In this way the barley inspector would 
soon learn how to grade barley according to its 
merits for malting purposes. 


The Des Moines Malt House, at Des Moines, Lowa, 
will be operated this season. 


I. H. Harris of Bathgate, N. Dak., is building an 
addition to his elevator for barley only. 


Win. Hartig of Watertown, Wis., has bought the 
brewing and malting plant of the A. Fuermann 
Brewing Co. He will operate the malting plant. 


The recent additions to the malting plant of Albert 
Schwill & Co., at 103d Street, Chicago, are now 
completed and will make it one of the finest malting 
plants in the country. 


The Skillin & Richards Mfg. Co. of Chicago has 
furnished all the conveyors, shafting, pulleys, eleva- 
tors, etc., for the Columbia Malting Co.'s. new eleya: 
tor at South Chicago, Il. é 


The Independent Malting Company of Davenport, 
Iowa, will increase capital stock from $50,000 to 
$150,000, the new capital to be invested in enlarge- 
ments and improvements. 


Lorenzo Thenee of Oshkosh, Wis., is at the head 
of a new company who will buy barley at that 
point. They will load from wagons at present, but 
promise to build an elevator if the business war- 
rants. 


Mr. Hottelet, of the late firm of Hottelet & Kamm, 
Milwaukee, continues that business as Hottelet & 
Co. They handle malt and barley, as well as brew- 
ers’ dried grains and malt sprouts for shipment to 
Europe. 

The Ontario Malting Company of Oswego, N. Y., 
has been incorporated by Elliott B. Mott of Oswego 
and W. V. and R. H. Waite of Adams, N. Y.; capital, 
$20,000. The company will operate the Lyon & Mott 
malt house at Oswego. 


P. C. Kamm, late of Hottelet & Kamm, Milwau- 
kee, is in business as P. C. Kamm & Co, He will 
operate the Jefferson malt house at Jefferson, Wis., 
and will also handle barley, as well as brewers’ 
dried grains and malt sprouts for Hurepean markets. 


The Burlington Malting Company has been incor- 
porated at Burlington, Wis., by J. G. Miller, presi- 
dent; M. P. Petrie, secretary-treasurer, and W. Beil- 
ingbausen, manager. The company has purchased 
the house lately operated by Mr. Petrie, which has 
150,000 bushels’ capacity. 


The L. Rosenheim Malt & Grain Company’s malt 
house at Kewaskum, Wis., has been fitted up with 
the Galland-Henning system (12 drums), double its 
capacity. A steel tank storage system has also 
been added, giving the plant 125,000 bushels’ storage 
room. They are said to be in the market for new 
malt and grain cleaning machinery, dust collector 
and grain scales. 


The Northwestern Malt and Grain Company has 
let the contract for the elevator at Cragin, Chicago, 
and work on the foundations has begun. It will cost 
$40,000. Next season a malt house will be erected 
at a cost of $80,000. The malt house is to cover 
an irregular area 163x183 feet in extent, and the 
elevator is to cover 115x86 feet. The malt house 
will be on the Saladin Pheumati¢ System. 


The California exports of barley this year come 
from Washington, whose crop is estimated at 40,000 
tons, and whose barley is thus exported for the first 
time. This barley is said to be extra rich in 
saccharine matter, and it is believed that when its 
quality becomes as well known to foreign buyers 
as to local brewers, there will be a permanent ex- 
port demand for it in place of the California Cheya- 
lier. -Washington is peculiarly adapted to barley 
raising, which is now more profitable in that state 
than wheat. 


The foreign barley crop this season is generally 
above the average in quality and quantity. The 
English crop is unusually satisfactory. On the Con- 
tinent the harvest has been a good one, except in 
Sweden and Denmark. Turning to the thin types 
of barley, Ouchaks aye not so good as last year, 
says an HWnglish reviewer. Smyrnas show a large 
and useful crop, much of which has already gone 
into consumption. ‘'Tripolis and Algerians are fairly 
good, but most of the latter will likely go to France; 
while Russia and the Danube are showing some ex- 
ceptionally bold barleys, and a large crop is re- 
ported, although variable in quality and quantity ac- 
cording to districts. Chile and California are the 
only important exporters that are below their 
average. 
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[Prepared especially for the “‘American Elevator and Graln 
Trade”’ by J. L. Rosenberger, LL B., of the Chicago Bar. ] 


Liability of Warehousemen in Oklahoma. 


The authorities are without conflict in support 
of the proposition that at the common law a ware- 
houseman was not liable as an insurer of the 
goods deposited, but was only liable for negligence 
or want of ordinary care in keeping and caring for 
deposits; and, if goods deposited were stolen or 
lost, there must be some evidence of negligence 
or want of ordinary care on the part of the ware- 
houseman—some dereliction of duty on his part 
in relation to the gonds—in order to make him liahle 
to the owner for their loss. 


After making this statement, the Supreme Court. 


of Oklahoma goes on to say, in Walker against 
Hikleberry, 54 Pacific Reporter, £55, that the Okla- 
homa statute relating to deposits and depositary, 


which take ihe place of the common law 
relating to warehousemen, does not change 
the rule of liability, and that under’ those 


statutes the depositary or warehouseman is liable 
only for his failure to exercise ordinary care for 


the safety and preservation of that which is depos-: 


ited or stored with him, and is not liable for the 
destruction of same by fire, where it is admitted 
that same was destroyed without negligence, or 
want of care on kis part occasioned such fire. 

Another point in this case for shippers of grain 
to note is that the court holds that a railroad cor- 
poration is not liable, under the Oklahoma statute, 
which provides that “any railroad company operat- 
ing any line in this territory shall be liable for all 
damages sustained by fire originating from operat- 
ing their road,’ for property destroyed by fire while 
in its possession as warehouseman; that the statute 
does not indlude within its provisions property 
in the possession of the company under express 
contract with the owner, er under the implied 
contract arising by law from the voluntary acts 
of the parties;.and, in fact, that it does not include 
any property in regard to which the company oc- 
cupies a contractual relation, either by express 
agreement or by implication of law. 


Right to Unforeseen Surplus of Wheat Crop. 


One man’s being indebted to another on a note 
led to the making of a contract between them 
whereby the creditor agreed to rent certain prem- 
ises of a third party, ndvance and pay the rental 
therefor, furnish the necessary grain to seed the 
same, advance the necessary money for harvesting 
the crop and furnish the necessary sacks for sack- 
ing the same; while the debtor agreed to plow and 
summer-fallow the land, sow the same to wheat 
with the seed furnished by the creditor, care for 
the crop until ready for harvesting, furnish the 
necessary assistance in harvesting the same, and 
to repay, out of the proceeds, all moneys advanced 
by the creditor as rent for said land, for seeding 
said land, for haryesting said crop, for sacking 
and hauling the same; and, if sufficient remained, 
to repay the sum due the creditor upon the said 
note. These comprised the mutual undertakings 
of the parties. A surplus was probably not in con- 
templation, but an unexpected yield produced one, 
and a lawsuit over the ownership thereof resulted. 

The creditor contended that, having himself leased 
the premises upon which the crop was produced, 
he stood in the situation of the owner of the soil, 
and that, having furnished the seed for its pro- 
duction, he became the owner of the crop; and 
hence that the proceeds thereof were his, and could 
not inure to the use or benefit of the other party. 

But the Supreme Court of Oregon declares that 
it was bad logic to say that the debtor would repay 
the creditor for disbursements, and a debt for 
money loaned, out of the proceeds of the creditor’s 
own property, as there could be no discharge of 
obligations by such method. So it insists that there 
was ample ground for an inference of ownership 
of the crop in the debtor. And it holds, Hargett 
y. Beardsley, August 13, 1898, 54 Pacific Reporter, 
203, that the ultimate effect of the contract was 
a leasing of the premises by the debtor from the 
ereditor as if he was the owner thereof, and a 
payment to him of the stipulated rental for its use; 
and that the crop became the property of the debtor, 
as if he had rented the lands in the usual course, 
and paid a cash rent therefor. 

Likewise, as to the further suggestion of the 
creditor, that, if he did not own the whole crop, 
the leasing was of joint concern, and that he and 
his debtor became tenants in common of the crops 
produced, the court holds against him. That rela- 
tionship, it holds, could not exist under its inter- 
pretation of the contract, as above set forth, be- 
eause a cash rental can never produce a tenancy 
in common between the landlord and tenant in ithe 
crop produced by the tenant, the landlord receiv- 
ing his compensation, not in the product of the 
soil, but in money. 


Court Decisions 


Owners and Insurers Can Remove What Is Good 
and Leave Refuse After Fire. 


An apparently entirely new question, and one of 
considerable importance to elevator and warehouse 
men, has been passed upon by the Supreme Court 
ot Georgia, in the case of the Savannah Steam Rice 
Mill Company y. Hull, 30 Seutheastern Reporter, 
952. When the case was argued before it, the 
court says that there was no authority presented on 
either side beaving directly upon the controlling 
question made in the record, and that it has itself 
been unable to find any. True, the subject-matter 
of the case was rice, but the principles of law 
eyolved are undoubtedly the same as if it had been 
wheat. 

The mill company alleged that its mill, granary 
and storehouse were destroyed by fire; that at the 
time of the fire it had on storage for various par- 
ties large quantities of rice; that the building was 
entirely destroyed, and the rice was partially de- 
stroyed, and became so mixed and commingled in 
consequence of the fire that it was impossible to 
identify the rice of the different parties; that cer- 
tain persons, claiming to represent various insur- 
ance companies which had issued policies upon por- 
tions of the rice, immediately began, without its 
consent or knowledge. to remove the rice in its 
damaged and 


notified that, if they undertook to remove any part 
of the rice they must remove it all, and not leave 
the refuse on the premises; that a similar notice 
was also given to the agents of such of the insur- 
ance companies as were known to have policies 
upon the rice, and in the notices given it was 
stated that the mill company would charge agairst 
the insurance companies and against the fund 
arising from the sale of the rice the expense of 
removing the refuse from the premises. Besides, 
the mill company attempted to sell this refase for 
the benefit of all, but, it not being marketable, no 
sale could be effected. Then, the refuse being in 
a decaying condition, the mill company, under er- 
ders from the proper authorities of the city of 
Savannah, removed the same, at an expense of 
$487.40. 

The prayer of the mill company, on bringing this 
action, was to have its claim for the expense of 
removing the refise vice declared to be a lien upon 
a fund of about $1,500 realized from the sale of 
the tice which was removed by the representatives 
of the insurance companies. 

First of all, to property determine the case, the 
Supreme Court finds it necessary to ascertain what 
would be the rights of the parties if the owners 
of the building destroyed had had no insurance, 
and the owners of the contents were also without 
insurance on their property, because the stipulations 
in the policies held by the owners of the contents 
could in no way bind the owners of the building, 
or prejudice their rights, the sole purpose which 
they served being to show that the representatives 
of the insurance companies were authorized to do 
that which it was contended the owners would have 
had a right to do if the contracts of insurance had 
not been made. 

Thus, the case resolyed itself into a determination 
of the question as to whether a person who has 
deposited property in a warehouse, whether it be 
rice or wheat, or anything else, has the right, after 
its destruction by fire, to remove from the premises 
such of his property as would be useful to him, 
and leave such us was damaged or made useless 
by the fire. 

A warehouseman bas a lien upon the goods of 
his customers for the storage fees that have accrued 
upon them, but the court says that it knows of no 
law which gives him a lien for anything except 
the reasonable hire represented by the proper stor- 
age fees. Indeed, it was not contended here that 
the mill company had any lien at law, but it took 
the position that, under the facts of the case, equity 
would declare a lien in its favor. 

It does seem hard, says the conrt, that the mill 
company, in addition to its loss by fire, should be 
compelled to bear the expense of removing from 
its premises the damaged property of its customers; 
but such cases of hardship are not uncommon, and 
they belong to that class which neither law nor 
equity can relieve against. 

When the customer deposits his personal prop- 
erty, rice, wheat, or what not, with the warehouse- 
man, the latter, continues the court, agrees to keep 
it, and return upon payment or tender of reasonable 
storage fees. ‘The customer has the right to go 
upon the premises of the warehouseman, and remove 
his property. whenever the sums due the ware- 
houseman for hire are paid. That the warehouse- 
man has lost his building by fire would not seem 
to interfere with this right of the customer, espe- 
cially where the customer has lost part of his prop- 
erty by the same casualty. That the effect of the 
fire upon the customer is to damage part of his 
property, so that it would be valueless, and to 
leave another part that could be utilized, would 
not give the warehouseman any right to refuse to 
deliver such of the property as the customer desires. 
| That the refuse or worthless part is still left upon 


intermixed state, and save such. 
was salable; that these persons were immediately | 


the premises of the warechouseman, and he is put 
to the expense necessary tc remove the same, is sim- 
ply one of the incidents of his business; and the 
burden must be borne by him, no matter how hard 
it may bear in a given case. 

Furthermore, the court says, equitable liens can 
be set up only by reason of their analogy to a lien 
allowed under the same or similar conditions by 
the rules of law. 

Following these principles, the court declares that 
it cannot see how the owner of a warehouse which 
has been destroyed by fire can be held to have an 
equitable lien upon that part of the property of his 
customers which is saved to reimburse him for 
loss on account of the removal by him of such 
part thereof as is damaged so as to be unsalable. 


CRIBBING CORN. 


Great care will be required this season in securing 
the corn crop. Because of the late season, wet 
weather and insect pests the crop is very uneven. 
Many fields had to be replanted, a number of them 
the second and third time. Although frost is later 
than usual, there will be~much soft corn and the 
ripening in any one field will be very irregular. The 
rotten or partially rotten ears must be kept out of 
the crib or they will result in a deterioration of the 
entire crop. <A good plan is to place on the back end 
of the wagon bed a large box into which these 
partially spoiled ears can be thrown at husking time. 
If then care is taken to pick out when unloading 
any that may have escaped, the crib will be prac- 
tically free from damaged corn. 

About cribs. Much corn is still stored in the old- 
fashioned rail pens. These should be placed in the 
open spots where the air can circulate freely and 
there are no trees to prevent drying after a rain. 
Build well off the ground, so that the floors of the 
cribs will be at least a foot above the surface. Then 
dogs can go under easily and little trouble will re- 
sult from rats or other vermin. Do not attempt to 
build the cribs too high. Much extra work is thus 
made necessary in unloading and the wind has more 
effect on the roofs. Allow the cribs to remain open 
for several weeks, then cover with boards and fasten 
them down securely. Be especially careful to get a 
tight roof, otherwise the water will do much damage 
to the upper layers of corn. Of course, where board 
cribs are in use the cover is a permanent one and 
will prevent any water getting to the corn. These 
cribs are the best, but are more expensive, and 
while one or more should be built on every farm, the 
surplus corn which is hauled to market during the 
autumn and winter or early spring can be securely 
stored in cheap rail cribs. These board cribs should 
also be built well off the ground.—Orange Judd 
Farmer. : 


RECENT SALES OF ELEVATOR MACHIN- 
ERY. 


The following is a partial list of sales of elevator 
machinery made by the Barnard & Leas Mfg. Com- 
pany, Moline, Ill., during the month of October: 

Philip Smith, Sidney, Ohio; one No. 2 Cornwall 
Corn Cleaner, one No. 2 Victor Corn Sheller. 

EX. H. Hancock, Danbury, Iowa, one No. 2 
nard Elevator Separator. 

Webster Mfg. Co., Chicago, l., one No. 0 Victor 
Corn Sheller. 

L. M. Myers & Co., Independence, Minn., one No. 
32 Barnard Special Grain Separator. ; : 

Weller Mfg. Co., Chicago, lll., one No. 2 Victor 
Corn Sheller, one No. 38 Cornwall Corn Cleaner. 

Spencer Grain Co., McGregor, iowa, one No. 5 
Barnard Warehouse Separator. 

HE. H. Pease Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis., one No. 1 
Little Victor Corn Sheller and Cleaner. 

Philip Rahm, New Orleans, La., one Barnard 
Rice Huller, two Barnard Plantation Rice Hullers. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Co., Ft. Williams, Ont., 
two No. 4 Barnard Elevator Separaiors. 

Healy & Earl, New York City, N. Y¥., one Bar- 
nard Plantation Rice Huller. 

Talladega Oil Mill Co., Talladega, Ala., one Cot- 
tonseed hull packer. 

Cornelius Mill Furnishing Co., St. Louis, Mo., one 
No. 3 Barnard Elevator Separator. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago, Ill., one No. 0 
Cornwall Corn Cleaner, one No. 0 Victor Corn Shel- 
ler. 

G. L. Squier Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. 
Plantation Rice Huller. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y., one No. 0 
Victor Corn Sheller. 

English Supply Co., Kansas City, Mo., two No. 0 


Bar- 


Y., one Barnard 


Victor Corn Shellers, two No. 0 Cornwall Corn 
Cleaners. 
W. R. Dell & Son, London, Eng., six Barnard 


Plantation Rice Huller. 


A company has been organized in Montana with 
eapital of $100,000 to build a mill to make paper 
from the white straw of the famous Gallatin 
County barley, of which there are this year no 
less than 26,000 tons on hand, 
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THE OAT INSPECTION AT MONT- 
REAL. 


The Montreal Trade Bulletin, in its issue of Octo- 
ber 21, protests against the continual tampering with 
the local rules governing the standards of grain, 
and especially the change of standard for oats, 
“which had been raised to suit the Ontario dealers, 
owing to the exceptionally white color of their oats 
this season. The result is that the standard has 
been raised so that the bulk of the oats of the 
province of Quebec, which show a better quality 
than those of last year, now inspect No. 8, although 
they are virtually a better No. 2 than those which 
inspected No. 2 last season.” 

The rule is particularly severe upon and has 
caused heavy losses to country buyers, who accept 
a better quality of oats than those of last year as 
No. 2, but when they arrive in Montreal they only 
inspect No. 3, owing to the raising of the standard, 
as far as Quebec is concerned. Some Montreal deal- 
ers contend that each province should have its own 
inspection. ail 


—, 
—— 


NEC 


ZB. 


Z 


{Copy for notices under this head should reach us by the 
13th eine month to insure insertion in the issue for that 
month, 


ELEVATORS WANTED. 
Wanted, a line of four or five elevators in Illinois, 
Grain coming to Chicago. Address 
Cc. R. CLARK, 419 Rialto Bidg., Chicago. 


POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT WANTED. 


Position wanted as superintendent or foreman of 
grain elevator, either large or small house. ‘Thor- 
oughly understand handling, grading and mixing of 
grain. Have had ample experience, and can furnish 
good references. Address 

SUPERINTENDENT OR FOREMAN, Box 3, 
“American Elevator and Grain Trade,” Chicago, I1l. 


REPRESENTATIVES WANTED. 
Millwrights, machinery dealers and manufactur- 
ers’ agents wanted to represent us in their terri- 
tory, on commission, for the sale of elevating, con- 
veying and power transmitting machinery, mill and 
elevator supplies. Address 


WELLER MFG. CO., 118 and 120 North Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 


[Copy for notices under this head should reach us by the 
13th crane month to insure insertion in the issue for that 
month. 


CORN CRIBBING OUTFIT. 

For sale, a corn cribbing outfit on the Illinois 
Central Railroad. Scales, office and cribs for 40,- 
000 bushels. Excellent location for an elevator. 

BE. G. GREENMAN, Champaign, Ill. 


ELEVATOR IN THE GAS BELT. 

For sale, one of the best elevators in one of the 
best grain sections of Indiana. Located in the gas 
belt, where fuel is almost free. Good reasons for 
selling. Address 

INDIANA, Box 11, ‘American Elevator and Grain 
Trade,” Chicago, Il. 


FAIRBANKS HOPPER SCALES. 

We have six (6) 500-bushel Fairbanks Hopper 
Scales, with heavy iron pillars and wood caps, we 
bought at a sacrifice. We now offer, at a small 
advance, all or any of them. Guaranteed perfect 
and U. 8. standard. Address 

STANDARD SCALE & FIXTURES CO., 610 N. 
4th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


OHIO ELEVATOR. 


I have for sale cheap a small grain house, suitable 
for handling corn, bay, wheat and produce; in a 
good territory. For full particulars, address 

; X. H. HOLLAR, MeGuffey, Ohio. 


ELEVATOR AT AUCTION. 

I will sell at auction, November 22, 1898, one of 
the best elevators in Central Illinois, and located in 
one of the best grain sections. The house has large 
capacity, with all first-class machinery. Reason for 
selling, old age. Liberal terms will be given. 

LEVI RICIINER, Mansfield, 111. 


ROOFING AND SIDING. 


The Garry Iron and Steel Roofing Co., 
168 MERWIN STREET, CLEVELAND, O., 
MANUFACTURES 


Steel Roofing, 
Corrugated Iron, 
Siding and Metal 
Ceiling. 


SEND 
FOR CATALOGUE 


Write us for Catalogue and 
Low Prices on best 


=5 STEEL ROOFING, CORRU- 
GATED IRON, ETC. 


We are large manufacturers 
of these goods and can save 
you money. 

SYKES STEEL ROOFING CO., 
61) So. Morgan St., Chicago, Ill., 


GUARANTY 
STORAGE WARRANT COMPANY. 


Capital and Surplus, $225,000. 


OFFICES: 
No. 189 LA SALLE ST. (ca.umer Bioc.), CHICAGO. 


STORAGE WARRANTS 


Which are Used for Purposes of Sale or Collateral, Issued 
on 


Wheat, Oats, Corn, and Mill Products, 


Contained in Owners’ 


ELEVATORS, WAREHOUSES AND CRIBS. 


These Storage Warrants (sometimes called Ware- 
house Receipts), are used to secure loans and to facilitate 
the sale and delivery of the property they represent. 
They are especially well adapted to the grain trade where 
grain is carried at local razlway stations and junction 
points; the property remaining where stored at nominal 
cost until price satisfactory to the warrant holder can be 
secured. 

Write for Grain Dealers’ Circular. 


Golf Suits or Swell Clothes 


May be worn at pleasure by the Four Hundred or the 
Four Thousand, at any one of the nine hundred and 
ninety-nine delightful summer resorts along the lines 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway in the 
cool regions of Wisconsin, Minnesota, lowa and Mich- 
igan, not omitting the famous Excelsior Springs of 
Missouri. ; 

Within three hours’ ride of Chicago are some of the 
most beautiful lakes and country resorts in Wiscon- 
sin. Oconomowoc, Waukesha and Delevan are among 
the list. A little farther away are Elkhart Lake and 
the Dells of the Wisconsin River; and beyond are 
Marquette—with its magnificent Hotel Superior— 
Minocqua, Star Lake, Lake Minnetonka, Lake Oko- 
boji, Spirit Lake and hundreds of other deliciously 
inviting and invigorating spots where energy will be 
revived and life prolonged by a visit of a few days or 
a sojourn of a few weeks. 

The season opens early in June and lasts until late 
in September. 

Excursion tickets are sold every day during the 
summer months. Our summer guide book with list 
of hotels and boarding houses will be sent free upon 
application to Geo. H. Heafford, General Passenger 
Agent, Old Colony Building, Chicago, Ill. 


»<—>¢ GRAIN BAGS—BURLAPS. 


All kinds of Bags, 
New and Second Hand. 


| ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY. 


WwW. J. JOHNSTON, 


Factory and Office, 
182 Jackson Street, CHICAGO 


E. R. Ulrich & Sons, 


SHIPPERS OF 


WESTERN GRAIN, 


ESPECIALLY 
High Grade White and Yellow Corn. 


Elevators through Central Illinois on Wabash Ry., Chicago & Alton 
Ry., C. P. & St. L. Ry., and St. L.. C. & St. P. Ry. 


Main Office, 6th Floor, Illinois National Bank Building, 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS. 


Write for prices delivered. We do not care to make prices 
south of the Ohiv River, on account of the freights. 


COMMISSION CARDS. 


{We will not knowingly publish the advertisement of a 
bucketshop keeper or irresponsible dealer.] 


M. F. BARRINGER 


.-.-SUCCESSOR TO.... 


J. R. TOMLINSON & CO. 


«GRAIN AND MILL FEED... 


416-418 Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Correspondence with millers and grain dealers solicited. Sight 
draft with bills of lading attached honored on all shipments. 


F. W. RUNDELL. ESTABLISHED 1877: J, E. RUNDELL. 


W. A. RUNDELE & €O: 


We buy, delivered Toledo, or f. 0. b. your own track, always 
paying highest market prices. Wealso give personalattention to 
consignments. We were brought up in the business. If you are 
a consignor send your shipments to us. We guarantee you as 
good sati faction as you can get anywhere, and at the lowest pos- 
sible rates. : 

Correspondence solicited. Ask for daily market letter. 


eezas Room 4 Produce Exchange, Toledo, Ohio. 


T. D., RANDALL. ESTABLISHED 1852. 


T. D. Randall & Co., 


GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


GRAIN, HAY AND FLOUR. 


Special attention given to supplying millers 
with Bed milling wheat. <s 


GEO. S. BRIDGE, 


219 South Water Street, = - CHICAGO. 


A. R. CLOUGH, 


MILLER’S ACENT, 


GRAIN AND MILL FEED, 


Board of Trade Rooms, Manchester, N. H. 


Letters promptly answered. All sales direct. 
I want a good Toledo corn account. 


Bernier & Company, 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


GRAIN, FLOUR and SEEDS, 


St. Hyacinthe, Quebec, Canada. 
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COMMISSION CARDS. 


COMMISSION CARDS. 


COMMISSION CARDS. 


B. WARREN. .B. WARREN JR. 


WARREN & CO., 


Grain Commission Merchants, 


ROOMS 7 ano 9 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


Peoria, III. 


GRAIN DEALERS 
We Want Your Business. 


If you appreciate Honest Work, Good Treatment and 
Prompt Returns, consign your grain to us. 


CALUMET GRAIN ELEVATOR COMPANY, 
CHICAGO. 


_ Arthur Sawers in charge of receiving business. 


LEMAN BARTLETT. 


L. Bartlett & Son, 


CRAIN AND PRODUCE 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


BARLEY A SPECIALTY. 


Room 23 Chamber of Commerce Bldg 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


O, Z. BARTLETT 


Careful attention given to orders from Brewers, Maltsters and Millers 


<PV> FHL PEAVEY & CO, 


Minneapolis, 


Minn. 


GRAIN RECEIVERS. 
Consignments Solicited. 


MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALTY. 


W. M. BELL, PRESIDENT. *JOHN H. BOEMER, SECRETARY. 
WM. D. SAWYER, VIcE-PREST. AND TREAS. 


The Bell Commission Company, 


INCORPORATED, 
Grain, Provisions, Seeds. 

WE INVITE CONSIGNMENTS. 
ROOM 63 MITCHELL BUILDING, 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


REPRESENTED IN 
Cuicaco, 
MINNEAPOLIS, 
DULUTH, 
KANSAS CITY. 


J. ¥F, ZAHM. F. W. JAEGER. F, MAYER 


ESTABLISHED 1879. 
J.F.ZAHM & CO., 
GRAIN AND SEEDS, 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 


SEND FOR OUR RED LETTER. . 


Consign Your Grain and Seeds 


WARE & LELAND, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


234 La Salle Street, - - CHICAGO, 


Orders for future delivery executed 
on margin. 

Edward G. Heeman in charge of Re- 
ceiving Department. 


ESTABLISHED 1865. 


L. FverincHam & Co. 


Comamission Merchants. 
ORDERS AND CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. 
GRAIN AND SEEDS OF ALL KINDS 
For Cash and Future Delivery. 


Suite 80 Board of Trade, - - CHICACO, ILL. 


Rosenbaum Brothers, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Receivers and Shippers. 


GRAIN AND SEEDS. 


ROOM 77 BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING, 
CHICAGO. 


EDWARD P. MERRILL, 


Millers’ Agent. 


Flour, Grain and Mill Feed. 
OFFICE: 


21-2 Union Wharf, PORTLAND, MAINE. 


No consignments wanted. 


| want a good Corn Account. 
Letters Promptly Answered. 


Pratt-Baxter Grain Co., 


TAYLORVILLE, ILL. 
Stations on Wabash Railway. 


SHIPPERS OF WHEAT, CORN AND OATS. 


Specialty of White and Yellow Corn, 
Fresh from Farmers, 


ESTABLISHED 
1863, 


E. L. ROGERS & CO., 


COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS, 


RECEIVERS AND EXPORTERS 
GRAIN, Flour, Seed, Hay and Straw, 


358 Bourse Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Liberal advances made on consignments. Market reports fur- 
nished gratuitously on application. Correspondence solicited. 


Corn Exchange National Bank. 
References: 4 Manufacturers National Bank. 
Merchants National Bank. 


COLLINS & Co.. 


STRICTLY COMMISSION 


Grain, Hay and Mill Feed. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


NDENCE § 
1©) 


PROMPT SERVICES: 


| A. G, TYNG, JR. 


DANIEL P. BYRNE & CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
Redmond Cleary Commission Co. 
Established 1854. Incorporated 1887, 


Grain, Hay and Seeds, 
Chamber of Commerce, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ESTABLISHED 1867. Reference: DUQUESNE NAT. BANK. 


Daniel McCaffrey’s Sons, 
HAY, GRAIN 482 FEED. 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED, 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


D. D. HALL, 


TYNG, HALL & CO., 


Grain and Commission Merchants 
ROOMS 33 AND 35 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


Peoria, Il{linois. 


Members Chicago Board of Trade. 


JAMES P.SMITH & CO, 
CRAIN, 


ARDAXKOUR & CO., 


205 LA SALLE STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


GRAIN BUYERS AND DEALERS. 


L. F. Miller & Sons, 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


GRAIN, FEED, SEEDS, HAY, ETC. 


OFFICE 2933 N. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CONSICNMENTS SOLICITED. 


ELEVATOR AND WAREHOUSE, GERMANTOWN JCT., P. R.R. 


{ Manufacturers National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 


References: | Union National Bank, Westminster, Md. 


CEO. N. REINHARDT & CoO. 


MELROSE STATION, NEW YORK CITY. 


43) 
4 oN 

RO ery 
(POR MORRIS BRANCH) 


16282 TO isd ST fan RAILROAD 


We sell on Cemmission and buy direct, 


HAY, CRAIN AND FEED. 


Storage capacity 8,000 bales, 30,000 oushels 
Let us know what you have to offer. 
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850.00 Reward for First Notice of any Infringement. 


The Paine-Ellis Grain Drier 


is THE ONLY PRACTICAL DRIER 
that will successfally handle grain 
containing from 5 to 40 per cent excess 
moisture. 


OPERATION AND CAPACITY GUARANTEED. 


Capacity from 50 to 2,000 bushels per hour. 


Write for Catalogue and Particulars. 


The Paine-Ellis Grain Drier Co., 


No. 52 Chamber of Commerce, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


DAMP WHEAT can be PUT in CONDITION for 
GRINDING or STORAGE 


By using our 


Which Is also a successful 


Wheat Heater or Temperer 
= or Dryer for Washed 
<—_ = > Wheat or Bran. 


It leaves the Wheat in Perfect Condition for the Rolls. Will also dry 
Malster’s, Brewer’s and Distiller’s Wet Grain. 
Not an Experiment. In successful use 25 years drying 
CORN MEAL AND HOMINY, 
BREWERS’ GRITS AND MEAL, 
BUCK WHEAT, RICE AND 
ALL CEREAL PRODUCTS. 
ALSO SAND, COAL DUST, GRAPHITE AND CLAY AND ORE OF ALL KINDS! 
Automatic in operation, requiring no attention. Double 
the capacity of any other Dryer sold for same price. 


THE CUTLER CO., North Wilbraham, Mass. 


THE OLD WAY. 


For NEW and BEST Way 


ADDRESS 


UNION IRON WORKS, 


DECATUR, ILL., 


Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED 


Western Shellers and Gleaners 


The ‘‘Best in the World.”’ 

Co) 

Ee Elevator Supplies of All Kinds a 
Specialty. 

We are the Pioneer Elevator Builders of the 
West, and claim priority in the building of 
Cheap Elevators with Increased Conveniences. 


Don’t BUILD until you get our Plans and Prices, 
Write for Catalogue. 


Split Discharge, Setf-Propelling Tripper, as installed in Hoosac Tunnel Elevators’, 


Send for Catalogue B6 of 


Conplte Line of Grain Elevator Machinery aud Appliances 


AND COMPLETE COMPLEMENT OF 
Power Transmission Machinery. 


The Most Modern and Successful Machinery for Grain Elevators. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


DODCE MANUFACTURING CO., 


Mishawaka, Indiana. 
BRANCH HOUSES: 
BOSTON, 137-139 Purchase St. 


INVESTICATE! 


Something new in 
Crain 
Shovel Handles. 


NEW YORK, 43-45 Dey St. CHICAGO, 166-174 South Clinton St. 


HirAM MAxiIm says: ‘Allow me to con- 
gratulate you on the excellent character of 


your publication. 

_ A. J. WALLIS-TAYLER Says: ‘ Few engineer- 
ing journals contain such well assorted and 
Soe any. interesting and instructive con- 
ents.” 


x 
Monthly 


from the 


These handles are made 
best second-growth hickory, bent to the 


Journal 


proper shape. They will never break, but — fe 
will last a lifetime, and protect the shovel, | 
They are a time and money saver. 

WE ALSO MAKE 


HAMMER HANDLES, MALLETS and MAULS 
of every description. 


* of « 


Mechanical 
J rogress 


N. CEISEN & CO., 


Publishing Company, 218 LaSalle St. Chicago. 
183 Newberry Ave., <= | CHICACO, 3 


Fifty pages of reading matter in eachissue. 
Subscription, $1.00 per year; to foreign 
countries in postal union, $1.50 per year. 


Price: fen cory, t60° 


IF YOU WISH TO SELL 


AGENTS 
Elevator property or machinery advertise WANTED 
it in the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TravE. A choice of several purchasers 


may bring you better prices. 


SEEDS 


MODERN rACHINERY PUB. CO. 


218 LA SALLE ST., 
CHICAGO, U. S.A. 


THE ALBERT DICKINSON CO. 


Timothy, Clovers, Flax, Hungarian, Millets, Red Top, Blue Grass, 
Lawn Grass, Orchard Grass, Bird Seeds, Ensilage Corn, 
Pop Corn, Buckwheat, Field Peas, etc. 
OFFICES, COR. CLARK & SIXTEENTH STS... CHICACO, ILL- 
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The Grainman’s Actuary 


Shows cost of bushels and fractional parts of 
bushels. Saves much time and labor. 

Every grain dealer should have a copy. 

Size of book 478x7% inches; 214 pages. 
postpaid on receipt of price, $1.00. 


Sent 


CIRCULARS FREE. 


HENRY NOBBE, Publisher, 


FARMERSVILLE, 
THE NEW PROCESS 


DUSTLESS WAREHOUSE CORN SHELLERS 
and CLEANERS. 


The Latest Improve- 
ments in Shellers 
and Cleaners. 


ILL. 


Specially built for 
Mills and Eleva- 
tors. 


OUSTLESS CYLI 


DE BY MARSEILLES NYG Ce MAR SELES HES 


ee alma 


Some of the special features are: An Adjustable Cylinder, White Iron Shelling Parts, Spiral 
Shelling Head, Double Suction and Blast Fans, Positive Screw Feed, no Clogging, no Grinding of 
Corn, Cobs Left in Good Shape for Fuel, no Waste of Grain or Power. 

We make over 100 styles and sizes of Corn Shellers and can meet all demands. Address 


MARSEILLES MFC. CO., MARSEILLES, ILL. 


INSURANCE A GRAIN SPOUT 


on GRAIN ELEVATORS | Twill ond cars witout shoveling. 
ano CONTENTS g oe 


you .in labor all it costs in less than a 
month. 


= MEW PROCESS 
== A 


Catalogue Free. 


Is furnished at cost by the 
MILLERS’ NATIONAL INSURANCE Co., 
of Chicago. 


It is a Mutual Company which insures |. 
more mills and grain elevators than.any 
other company in the United States. ~~ 

It has been in business 22 years and its 
average annual cost for insurance to mu- 
tual policy-holders has been about one-half 
of the board rates of stock companies. 

Its cash assets, January 1st, amounted 
to $622,367; net cash surplus $444,968. 

The same conservative management 
which has directed the Company’s affairs 
all through its prosperous existence will 
be continued. 

Before placing your insurance, write to 
the Company at No. 205 La Salle Street, 
Chicago, for a copy of the circular and 
statement, which fully explains the Com- 
pany’s method of insuring your class of 
property on the mutual plan. If your risk 
is upto its required standard you cannot 
afford to insure in any other company. 


~tlshed 


Send for Prices to 


H. SANDMEYER & C0., 


PEORIA, ILL. 


W. L. BARNUM, Secy. 


NEVER A PEER 


The Salem Bucket 225 bad imitators, but 


never an equal. The 

most ever claimed b competing buckets is that they 
‘are as good as the Salem.” 

We fixed the standard to which others aspired, but 


the Salem is now, asit always has been, incomparably the 


BEST BUCKET MADE. 


The BEST is what he want. Itis the cheapest and 
most satisfactory in theend. Besides, the Salem is sold 
* as low as other buckets. 


ALL KINDS OF SHEET AND PLATE METAL WORK. 


e “SALEM” @ 
ELEVATOR BUCKET 


THE DIAMOND RUBBER 60., 


Offices and Works: AKRON, OHIO. 


Special Contractors and Manufacturers of 


RUBBER BELTING 


FOR CRAIN ELEVATORS. 


A RELIABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY. 
ALL ROADS LEAD TO THE DIAMOND. 


! | Gibbs’ Patent Dust Pro- 
! ; tector is invaluable to oper- 

= atives in every industry 
where dust is troublesome. 
It has been thoroughly 
tested for many years in 
every kind of dustandis the 
only reliable protector 
Mm) known. Perfect ventila- 
tion. Nickel plated Pro- 
tector $1, postpaid. Cireu- 
- lars free. Agents wanted, 


Cibbs Respirator Co., 
30-36 La Salle Street, - CHICAGO. 


THE SMITH PNEUMATIC TRANSFER 
AND STEEL STORAGE SYSTEM. 


Now in Successful Operation 
at Toledo, Ohio. 


This is an entirely new and complete system for handling, treating and 
storing grain, seeds, millstuff, coal, sand, gravel, salt and other subdivided sub- 
stances which can be handled in bulk, and the protection and preservation 
of cereals, seeds, vegetables, fruits, ensilage and fodder crops, cotton, wool 
and other fibers, tobacco, provisions and all perishable substances and valuable 
commodities in absolute safety from fire, water, air, storms, floods, microbes, 
insects, vermin, animals, thieves, evaporation, fermentation, oxidation or other 
causes of damage or destruction. 

This system has nothing in common with other methods, but is entirely dif- 
ferent and distinct, in construction, arrangement and operation, materials used, 
principles involved, and results obtained, from all others heretofore in use. 


Dust Protector. 


The ‘‘Perfection’’ has 
an improved Automatic 
Valve, which compels 
perfect protection and 
ventilation. Thousands 
in use. 

Nickel plated protector, 
postpaid, $1. Cir. free. 


H. S. COVER, 
SOUTH BEND, IND. 


\ 
Patented Dec. 7, 1897. 


It is fully protected by 20 patents already issued, and others pending, 
in the United States and principal foreign countries. 


It was on exhibition at the World’s Columbian Exposition of 1898, and was 
awarded four highest medals and diplomas and received in addition thereto the 
highest indorsement of the principal officers of the Exposition as well as of the 
highest authorities in all industries to which it is applicable. 

The title to all patents and other rights belonging to this system is vested in 
The Smith Pneumatic Transfer & Storage OCo., and any infringement thereon 
wili receive prompt attention. 

The policy of the Company in regard to the introduction of its system is to 
make such liberal and easy terms with all who desire to use it that there will 
be no cause for complaint. 

Full particulars furnished on application in person or by letter to 


The Smith Pneumatic Transfer & Storage Co., 
1327 Manhattan Building, 


THE W. J. CLARK CO., Salem, Ohio, U. S. A.'315 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO. 
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_§ Auditorium Annex, Chicago, III. 
dl iil 6 \ : a OFFICES: } 1039 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 
: 8 P 


ENGINEERS AND 
CONTRACTORS FOR 


Frame or Steel 


GRAIN ELEVATORS, 


Railroad Work and Heavy Structures. 


WE ALSO DESIGN AND BUILD PNEUMATIC s# FLOATING ELEVATORS. 


St. Louis and Buffalo. 


Nov. (8-183. 


12 Stale DESIGNER AND BUILDER OF 
We have built every elevator*in New Orleans and Gal- 


veston. Also every elevator on the remaining Gulf Coast Grain Flevators, Malt Houses 


excepting one small one within the past twenty years. AND ALL KINDS OF HEAVY CONSTRUCTION. 


Patent ea of independent Patent Double-Jointed Patent Automatic 
g Rope Drive Distributing Spouts. Grain Belt Tripper 


“James ¢. Record, ‘SEELEY, SON & CO., 


ENGINEER Fremont, Neb. 
ano CONTRACTOR. 


Grain Elevators, Coal Docks and all Heavy 
Construction a Specialty. 


OFFICE, 306-310 CORN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Architects and Builders 


OF ALL KINDS OF 


GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


WM. GRAVER TANK WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS AND BUILDERS OF 


Steel Storage Tanks 


AND 


y STEEL LEVATORS. 


We Build Storage for Any Commodity 
of Any Capacity. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


eM 50 OLD COLONY BUILDING. 


CH ICAGO. 
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GEO. M. MOULTON, 
President. 


W. C. ENGLER, 
Secretary. 


J. M. WITHERSPOON, 
Superintendent. 


MOULTON-STARRETT CO., 


FISHER BUILDING, CHICAGO, 
SUCCESSORS TO J. T. MOULTON & SON, 


THE PIONEERS IN 


GRAIN ELEVATOR CONSTRUCTION. 


Architects and Builders of 
Frame and Steel Crain Elevators. 


THE BARNETT & RECORD COMPANY 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 


Grain Elevators, Mills, Breweries and Malt Houses. 
- STEEL ELEVATORS A SPECIALTY. 


We also vontrecy | to build cou lete all kinds of heavy structures, such as Docks, Packing 
Houses, Public Buildings, Stock Wards. Ete., Ete. 


A Few Elevators Built by Us. Bu. capacity. 


HE BARNETT & RECORD CO. has designed 
Portland El. Co., Portland, Me........... 1,000,000 


Maple Leaf Elevator, Kansas City, Kan. L 000, 000 


Burlington Elevator, St. Louis. . J 300,01 100 
Interstate Elevator Co., Minneapolis a 000, 000 
Northern Grain Co , Manitowoc, Wis.. ‘000 
se W. Cargill, Green Bava Wisse. esck ee 500,000 

o Elevator Terre Haute, Ill:.......... 500,000 

elt Line Elevator Co., Superior, Wis.. .2,500,000 
Se erior Terminal El. Co. ., Superior, Wis. 2,500,000 
F. H. Peavey & Co., Minneapolis No. 1..1 "750, 000 


FH. Peavey & Co.. Minneapolis No. 2.. 

Atlantic Elevator Co., Minneapolis...... 
Empire Elevator Co., ‘Minneapolis No. 1.. 
Empire Elevator Co., Minneapolis No, 2.. 500, 000 


WRITE US FOR ESTIMATES. 


and built more than one thousand elevators 
with capacities varying from 20,000 to 2,500,000 
bushels. Also a large number of docks, mills 
court houses, packing houses, hotels; the Cozad 
irrigation canal and other like improvements. 
As a result of this large experience, it has a 
thorough, first-class organization and equip- 
ment, enabling it to submit bids or execute work 
in the shortest time consistent with thoroughness 


604 CORN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


CHICAGO OFFICE, 541 ROOKERY. 


48 A 


WHEN YOU WANT 


Elevator or Mill 
Supplies, 


Cleaning Machines, 
Feed Mills, 
Corn Shellers, 
Engines and Boilers, 
Gasoline Engines, 
Horse Powers, 


WRITE TO 


GREAT WESTERN MANUFACTURING CO, 


General Office and Factory, LEAVENWORTH, KAN, 
Warehouse and Salesrooms, 1221-1223 Union Ave., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED OATALOGUE. 


Macdonald Engineering 


Company, CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 


Designers and Builders of Wood and Steel 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 


Any Capacity. 


1454, 1455 and 1456 Monadnock Block, Chicago, III. 


FE. LEE HEIDENREICH, 


Consulting Engineer, 


DESIGNER AND 
ARCHITECT FOR 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 


In Wood, Steel or Cement Construction. 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 


541 ROOKERY, 
FIRE LOSSES ADJUSTED. 


CHICAGO. 


JOHN S. METCALF & CO., 


ENGINEERS, 
GRAIN ELEVATOR BUILDERS, 


1075 W. FIFTEENTH STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


During the past eighteen months the following elevators have been designed and constructed 
under our supervision and by us, making a total capacity of over 6,000,000 bushels: 


Grand Trunk Hlevator, Portland, MGs. ...<. scccaccee eewaeles raise: sions se sciriere.ceese 
Export Elevator, Buffalo, INE NE: SANS ee risle sie nighenielel Wisintssiesizciecscse 
J. R. Booth Elevator, Parry Sound, Canad wen ee es a ce 
Cleveland Elevator Company’ s Elevator, Cleveland, “Ohio. 

Erie R. R. Transfer & Clipping House, Chicago, Ill......... 
Manchester Ship Canal Co.’s Elevator, Manchester, England.. 


Bunning tomunlovavoreizCOlla Like « .ncemiscac ons sireetemesl« cecil aeeimwabtesioiteesiscesealee ne 
Canada-Atlantic Railway Elevator, Coteau Landing, Que . 


TROMANHAUSER BROS., 


Architects, Contractors, and Builders of 


GRAIN ELEVATORS, 


Country, Transfer, Mixing, Marine, and 
Terminal Storage Elevator Plants. 


PLANS SUBMITTED AND ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 


616 CORN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Western : == 
Engineering and 


Construction Co., 


Designers and Builders of 


Grain Elevators. 


Contracts taken for all kinds of heavy 
work. Estimates furnished 
if desired. 


525-527 UNITY BUILDING, —— 
79 AND 81 DEARBORN ST., | == 


CHICAGO. Saeco 
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THE BEST ALL-AROUND FEED MILL 


fias and : 
The conical burrs give large capacity with moderate power. Ahead of rolls or burrs in speed . 
and quality of work for grinding all kinds of grain into first-class feed. Will crush corn and (j l 
cob and grind oats, rye, bar- aso ne 
os t 


SS ————————— ley, wheat, shelled corn, cot- 

Highest tonseed oll cake, ete. Has 

self-feeder forearcorn. ‘ihe 

Award divided hopper makes it LEADS ALL OTHERS IN 
World's practical to grind oats, 

z wheat or other small grain 
Fair and crush ear corn at the 
same time, mixing the two 
in any Proportion desired. 
Are sojd with or without 
elevator attachment, Made 
in six sizes, ranging from 2 
to 25 horse power. Get our 
f latest circular. 


Simplicity, 
Economy 
and Durability. 


YES, We make 
“Ready Dressed” 
MILL COGS 
and Bowsher’s Speed 
or Motion Indi- 
eator and 
: == | Superior Hard Maple 

esi Conveyor Flights. 


CoO., South Bend, Ind. 


SIZES FROM 4 to 5070 HORSE POWER. 


‘For Particulars Address 


‘The Dayton Globe Iron Works Co., 


DAYTON, OFIO. 


={ Gold Medal Atlanta Exposition. 


Gonveuing, Elevating and Power- Transmitting Machinery 


H.W. CALDWELL & SON CO. 


GENERAL MACHINISTS, 
127, 129, 131, 133 West Washington St. 


CHICAGO. 


SPECIALTIES FOR MILLS AND GRAIN 
ELEVATORS. 


Ac AA 


CALDWELL 
STEEL CONVEYOR. 


Manufactured exclusively by us at Chicago, with latest improvements. 


¢ Ss 
LINK BELTING. FRICTION CLUTCHES, 


PILLOW BLOCKS. 


E 


CALDWELL CORRUGATED SEAMLESS 
STEEL ELEVATOR BUCKETS, 


S fT; 


SPROCKET WHEELS. 
COTTON BELTING. 
RUBBER BELTING. 
LEATHER BELTING. 
BELT CLAMPS. 

POWER GRAIN SHOVELS. 
ELEVATOR BOLTS. 
ELEVATOR BUCKETS. 
CONCRETE MIXERS. 


JAW CLUTCHES. 
COUPLINGS. 

FLEXIBLE SPOUTS. 
GEARING (all kinds). 
GRAIN SCOOPS. 
ELEVATOR BOOTS. - 
COGSWELL MILLS. 
HANGERS. 
PERFORATED METALS. 


IRON PULLEYS. 
WOOD PULLEYS. 
SHAFTING. 

SET COLLARS. 
SWIVEL SPOUTS. 
TAKE-UP BOXES. 
TURN HEAD SPOUTS. 
WIRE CLOTH. 


Roller Steel and Special Chain, 


Gasoline Engines} 


- = ARE LIKE = = ; re 
FAIRBANKS SCALES, || ff ELEVATORS 
Standard, ‘j y | ae 


Durable, 
Reliable. 


U} 2 
(2) 


= JEFEREY 


Thousands of the Scales and hundreds of the 
Engines are used by the GRAIN TRADE, 


~. FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


CHICAGO. 


Kansas City. Indianapolis. Louisville, 
Denver. San Francisco, Los Angeles. 


~ Send for Special Catalogue “G” showing plans for placing Engines in Elevators, Flour and Feed Mills, ete, 


THE JEFFREY MFG, CO. “25% steeer, 
Columbus, Ohio. new YORK. 


St. Louis, Omaha. 


Minneapolis. Cincinnati. 
Portland, Ore. 


Cleveland. 
St. Paul. 


Send for Catalogue. 
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NORDYKE & MARMON CO. Indianapolis, ind, 


FLOUR, CORN AND ELEVATOR MACHINERY. 


QUALITY TO SUIT THE MOST EXACTING, PRICES 10 SUIT THE TIMES. 
Corn Shellers, Hangers, 
Grain Cleaners, Boxes, 
Flour and Bran Packers, Gearing 
Flour Feeders and Mixers, Belting, 
Portable Buhr Mills, Steel Conveyors, 
Hominy [iills, Wood Conveyors, 
Wheat Heaters, Link Belt, 
Scales, Sprocket Wheels, 
Shafting, Engines and Boilers, 
Pulleys, Water Wheels, 


Elevator Supplies. 


oll Tw 
and Feed Mill. 


TEN SIZES and STYLES of ROLLER, CORN and FEED MILLS 


No doubt about the volume of our voice if price and merit talk, and what we say will be 
interesting if you intend to buy. 


WRITE US, SAYING WHAT YOU WANT. 


NORDYKE & MARMON CO., - INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
J.B. DUTTON’S 


Patent Automatic Grain Scale. 


Three Pair High Six Roller Mill. 


Scale 
Biz me FOR USE IN 


ELEVATORS, .DISTILLERIES, MALT HOUSES, FLOUR MILLS, ETC. 


ACCURATE AND RELIABLE AT ALL TIMES. SCALES SENT ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 


—— Address 


J. B. DUTTON. 1026 and 1028 Scotten Ave. DETROIT, MICH. 
(rain Dealers’ and Shippers azetteer 


FOR 1897-98. 


Containing Official Lists of Flouring Mills, Elevators, Grain Dealers, Shippers and Commission Mer- 
chants Located on all the Principal Railroads in the United States and Canada. 


WITH GRADING AND INSPECTION RULES OF LEADING MARKETS. 


If you do business with these classes of business men you must have a list of some kind. This $2. OO 
is handy and cheap. Large octavo, 266 pages, bound in cloth. Price 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
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MITCHELL BROS. CO., 184-186 DEARBORN STT., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE “OTTN”’ GASOLINE ENCINES. 


POQOOOOOQOO@ 


SIMPLEST IN CONSTRUCTION, - 
SAFEST AND EASIEST TO OPERATE, 
SUREST TO GIVE SATISFACTION. 


50,000 OTTO’S IN USE. 


360 Dearborn Street, CHICACO. 
ee aa S. 15th Street, OMAHA. 
ie {3 Third St., South, MINNEAPOLIS. 
{222 Union Ave., KANSAS CITY. 


Factory: THE OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS, PHILADELPHIA. 
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For one year can be had for almost the price of one, by sending the $2.50 at one time. The interests of the milling and 
grain handling trades are so inseparable that you need both these ‘‘silent partners” in your business. 

They will keep you fully informed of the progress and prospects of your line of business in all parts of the world. 

They record the latest legal decisions and developments affecting your business. 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1873. 
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Published on the rst day of every month, at $2 per year. Each number Published on the 15th of every month at $1.00 per year. Forty-eight 
contains 80 pages and upward. pages and upward in every number. 

It is the great illustrated business magazine of the flour and cereal mill- * It covers broadly and completely the business of buying, selling and 
ing industry. handling grain. It illustrates and describes the latest storage, handling 

It is not a daily market report, but covers broadly every phase of the and transportation achievements. It deals broadly and vigorously with all 
business from the production of the grain to the consumption of the manu- questions and usages affecting the welfare of the trade. It enters into the 
factured products. details of things sufficiently to be helpful ‘to even the smallest dealer in his 

The most complete exponent of milling mechanics in the world. Water daily business. 
power, steam engineering and all milling topics are handled by the ablest It will keep you elbow to elbow with your fellow dealers in all association 
writers in their respective fields. and convention work for betterment of the trade. 
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$2.50 pays for both papers to one address for one year. 
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Mitchell Bros. Co., Publishers, 184 and 186 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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The 
Eureka 
Two-Fan 
Elevator 
Separator. 


This is an entirely new machine, having two sepa- 
rate and distinct fans, four distinct suction separations 
and four sieve separations. Our ‘counterbalance 
shoe drive insures steady and smooth running. 


This is the largest elevator separator 
ever built. We have some in use now 
running up to 4,000 bushels in capacity. 
This machine must not be confounded 
with so-called double-fan machines 


drawing air from one side only. 


For Further Particulars and Prices 
Address 


The S. Howes Co., 


EUREKA WORKS, 


Silver Creek, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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A PROFITABLE 
INVESTMENT. 


Grain Dryer 


IMMEDIATE 
RETURNS. 
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WET OR HOT GRAIN can be rapidly restored 
to grade with METCALF’S Improved Dryer and 


Cooler. It is the only machine used in the large 


elevators of the 


UNITED STATES and ENGLAND. 


READ WHAT AN EXPORT COMPANY HAS TO SAY ABOUT OUR DRYER: 


“HN C. FEARS, Supramren OORT. €. F. STEVENS, Assistant Sacnetary, 


THE CENTRAL ELEVATOR AND. WAREHOUSE COMPANY. 


Orrice, ELevator D, Stuyvesant Dock. 


EVATORS A & B, SOUTHPORT, 
EVATOR Cc, POYORAS DEPOT, 
-EVATOR D, STUYVESANT DOCK, 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD 


CAPACITY 600,000 BUSHELS. 
* 360,000 a 
COMPANY. 


1,000,000 


2f2i/s6. 


Sew Cleans, So Lee io I See 
Messrs. John S. Metcalf & Co., 

Chicago, Ill. 
Dear Sirsi- 

In compliance with request of your Mr. Eurford as to 
we 


the results we have obtained with your dryers, last season, 


take pleasure in saying that the same has been very satisfactory 

to this Company as well as to the entire export trade who are doing 
business through this port; in fact with your dryers we are ina 
position to guarantee to the export trade, that all damp corn 
arriving here can be put in condition so that it will be much safer 
than the best grade of comm we receive for export. To give you 
an instance of what benefit it has been to our port, last season, 
the S/S "BARBARA" was disabled at the mouth of the river with a 
cargo of 240,000 Bus of corn and returned to New Orleans, and in 
a comparatively short time her cargo of corn was put through your 
dryers, put in condition and arrived on the other side in good 
shape. Had we not had that facility here for doing this the corn 
would have arrived on the otlier side in a worthless condition. 

We are drying daily now from 10/50 cars of damp corn, all of which 
is going out for export in perfect condition, and we will take 


pleasure in recommending your dryer, to those who are in need of 


such facilities, as doing all you claim for it. 


Yours truly, Nee 
juste 


Sup't Elevators. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG AND PRICES. 


Jobn S$. Dyetcalf § Co., 


GRAIN ELEVATOR BUILDERS, 
1075 W. 15th Street, CHICAGO. 


DOODOOMOOHOOHHHOOO GOGH HOSGHOHGHGHHGHHOGHOHOHGHGHGHOOHGHOHGHSHOHHOOHOHOHOO 
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Automatic Warehouse 
& Elevator Machinery. 


SMITH’ 


The Miami Valley Warehouse and Elevator Machinery is the product of 
forty years’ almost constant work, spent in research, experiment and development. 
The final result is, machinery that is economical, safe, durable and simple, and the only 
machinery that embodies all these essential features to their fullest extent. 

Corn Shellers, Separators, Cleaners, Ear Corn Feeder, Dumps, Self- 
Cleaning Head and Boot, Drags, Conveyors, Etc. Also a full line of Elevator 
Supplies, Belting, Pulleys, Elevator Buckets, Etc. 


This dump has no equal for ease, safety and speed. Will dump a sled as well asa 
wagon. The price is within the reach of all grain dealers. 

Parties contemplating building or repairing warehouse or elevator will do well to 
get my prices and description of machinery. : : 


Philip Smith, Sidney, Ohio. 


Has been 
‘tested by the 
largest users 

in the 
country. 


The 
Standard 
of all 
Transmission 
Ropes. 


AJAX runs the longest and largest drive in the world at 
Pensacola, Florida. 


AJAX drives the new mammoth grain elevator in Manches- 
ter, Eng. 
AJAX drives the great machinery of the Illinois Steel Co. 


Use Ajax and Run no Risk of Accident. 


H.CHANNONCO., 


24 AND 26 MARKET ST., CHICAGO. 
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TER-CONLEY MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS, ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS. 


GCRAINGEREY ATORS OF STEEL, 
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Cross section of Great Northern Elevator furnished by us at Buffalo, N Y. Three million 
bushels’ capacity. Steel throughout. 


ALSO 


ce =<) GAS HOLDERS WITH STEEL TANKS, 


WATER AND OIL TANKS, 
STEEL BUILDINGS, STEEL STACKS anp 
STEEL CONSTRUCTION oF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Designed, Furnished and Erected 
In All Parts of the World, 


General Office, Water Street, Pittsburg. 

Plate, Tank and Boiler Works, First, Second and Third Aves 
Structural Works, Preble Avenue, Allegheny City, Pa. 

New York Office, 39 and 41 Cortlandt Street. 


Long-Distance Telephone Connections. 


THE LINK-BELT MACHINERY CO. 


ENGINEERS, FOUNDERS, MACHINISTS, 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR MACHINERY 


INCLUDING 


Belt Trippers, 

Power Shovels, 

Spouts, Buckets, Boots, 

Machine Molded Rope 
Sheaves, 

Shafting, Pulleys, 

Shaft Bearings, 

Gearing, 

Friction Clutches, Etc. 


LINK-BELT ENGINEERING CO., PHILADELPHIA AND NEW YORK. 


THE ORIGINAL CRANE POWER. 


Specially adapted. for use in 


Grain Elevators. 


We also furnish com- 
plete elevator equip- 
ments, including Car 
Pullers, Grain Shovels, 


Wagon Dumps, 
Trier: SprocketWheels, Chain, 
Boxes, etc. If you are 


-in the market for eleva- 
tor supplies don’t fail to 
correspond with us. 


R. R. Howell & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Gold Dollars 


ci 
| 


not 


At FIFTY CENTS apiece are CHEAP, but they do 
represent a better investment than we offer the “elevator and 


grain trade” in our 


Controllable Wagon Dump. 


WINCHESTER, ILL., February 4, 1896. 


MESSRS. SAVAGE & LOVE CO., Rockford, Ill. 
GENTLEMEN:—Your favor of the 28th ult. received and noted. Last July I put one of your 
Controllable Wagon Dumps in a Fairbanks, Morse & Co.’s 22-ft. scale, and it has given me entire 
satisfaction in every respect. In this locality the bulk of grain is as yet handled in sacks, and en 
tipping the Dump about one-half it makes a nice slant, making it very easy to pull the sacks to bac 
end of wagon, where strings are cut and grain runs out into bin below. Every farmer, without excep- 
tion, speaks in glowing terms of the merits of this Dump. In unloading loose grain from wagon 
there is no dump that will equal yours in being easily handled and always under control of 
operator. No scaring horses, no dropping of wagon and no noise, I consider a grain elevator 
incomplete without the Savage & Love Controllable Wagon Dumps. 


Yours at 
. C. WOODWORTH, 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE SAVAGE & LOVE CO.,Rockford, III. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO,, St, Paul, Minn,, Northwestern Agents, 
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(irain Cleaners.—Oat Clippers. 
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THE MONITORS. 


The superiority of the ‘Monitors’? over every other machine for the purpose is conceded by 
all experts in oat clipping and grain cleaning. 

Acknowledged to be the best built, the lightest running and the most economical to use. 

If there is a prominent modern elevator in your vicinity, step in and examine the machines. 


You will find them at work. Then judge for yourself. 


The Monitor Smutter Will clean your smutty wheat, if you have any, and 


bring it up to grade. You know what this means. 


We. are leaders in this line, and manufacture only high-grade machines. — 
We do not offer them in competition with any other make of clippers or cleaners or smutters 


so far aS price is concerned. It is poor policy to place a machine on the basis of price only. 


WRITE US 


Huntley Mig. Co, Silver Creek, N. ¥. 


